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The Three Songs. 





A pcet in the rosy prime 
And blithe and dewy morn of time, 
When song was natural as breath, 
Three songs sent forth to fight with death. 


And one he made to please the vere 
Ji pleased them, and his praise was loud; 
It pleased them greatly for a day, 

And then its musie died away. 


And one he made to please the few; 
It lived a century or two; 

Twas sung within the halls of kings, 
Then vanished with forgotten things, 


And one he made -to please himself, 
Without a thought of fame or pelf, 
Rut sent it forth with doubt and fears, 
And it outlasted all the years. 


No other song has vital breath 
"hrough endless time to fight 
fihan that the singer sings apart 


4 me ; heart. 
fo please his solitary —New York Sun 


“with death 





To Induce Sleep. 





Many theories are evolved and put in 
practice for the purpose of inducing sleep, 
but an eminent authority says the best way 
is to encourage a state of mental quies- 
cence, indifference, which is absolutely nec- 
essary to sound, healthful sleep. Of course 
“are many physical influences that 


there a 
cause insomnia, too. One should never go 
to bed hungry. This: is illustrated by the 


fact that babies and animals usually sleep 
after eating. The activity of the stomach 
withdraws the blood from the brain, where 
it is not needed during sleep.—Cultivator. 





Meals Followed by Sleep. 





This question has been much discussed, 
with varying opinions, by the best authori- 
ties. Recently, to test the advantages as as- 
sumed by many of a nap after the dinner 
meal, Dr. Schule, of Fribourg, undertook 
a series of experiments on two normal sub- 
jects. In carrying out this purpose the 
contents of the stomach were carefully ex- 
amined and analyzed a few hours after 
meals, some of the latter being followed by 
sleep and some not, the results indicating 
that such sleep weakens the stomach’s 
movements, while the acidity of the gas- 
tric juice is increased; on the other hand, 
simple repose in a horizontal position stim- 
ulates the motion of the stomach without 
increasing the acidity of the gastric juice. 
Thus it is well to stretch one’s self out for 
rest, but not for sleep, after a hearty meal, 
if the s is mot too dilated 
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Oatmeal with Water for Drink. 





The bad effects of drinking clear water in 
large quantities when the system Is- ex- 
hausted by heavy work in hot weathertmay 
be prevented by putting a small quantity 
of sifted oatmeal in the water before drink- 
ing it. There is a great deal of nourish- 
ment in the oatmeal, and it furnishes some- 
thing for the stomach to work on that is 
quickly digested and soon goes into the cir- 
When we were hard at work in 


culation. 

the hay or kazvest field we learned to pre- 
fer water with oatmeal in it to the com- 
pounds of lemon juice with water, which, 
while they were pleasing to the palate, did 


not give the satisfying feeling in the stom- 
ach that a little oatmeal with water always 
gave. This was long ago recommended as 
a mid-day drink for horses hard at work, 
and we have found it just as good for peo- 
ple. For a strengthening drink for invalids 
oatmeal with water is much better than 
beef tea, whose nutritive value has been, 
greatly exaggerated in popular belief. 





To Sleep Well Eat Before Retiring. 





A light supper just before retiring is 
usually of advantage. Baby and brute ani- 
mals are usually somnolent when their 
stomachs are well supplied with food, the 
activity of the stomach withdrawing the 
excess of blood from the brain, where it is 


not needed during sleep. On the other 
hand, people who are very hungry usually 
find it very difficult.to sleep. And then a 
habit of sleep at a regulated time and dur- 


ing proper hours should,;be cultivated in 
case this habit has been lost. In accom- 
plishing this the attainment of a favorable 
state of mind is of great importance. 

Sleep cannot be enforced by a direct ex- 
ercise of the will. The ‘very effort of the 


will to command sleep is enough to render 
its attainment nugatory. The mental state 
to he encouraged is one of quiescence, one 
of indifference, a feeling that the recum- 
bent posture is a proper one for rest, and 
that if the thoughts are disposed to con- 


tinue active they may be safely allowed to 
tuke their course without any effort 
toward control. This state of mind and 
thought is next akin to dreams, and dream- 
ing is next to sound sleep.—Medical 
Record. 





Importance of Regular Living. 


_A question has lately arisen as to the 
Increase or the reverse in nervous diseases, 
some arguing that the cause of the sup- 
Posed increase in such nervous diseases lies 
in the inereased demand made by the con- 
ditions of modern life upon the brain. It 
iS quite true that the conditions, of life are 
Very different nowadays to what they were 
a few years ago We now live in a high- 
Pressure age, and in one of keen eompe- 
ution, when greater effort is needed in 
every branch of life to attain a successful 
Position, when the brain is always working 
aud there is constant tension. Such con- 
ditions, it will be perfectly obvious to all, 
are not favorable to a diminution of ner- 
Yous diseases, but rather the reverse. At 
the same time, it cannot be denied that 
the comforts of life have increased; we 
ave better sanitation, cleaner houses 
and fresher air, There can be no ques- 
Uon that men of regular habits. are health- 
er, happier, live longer and do more than 
those who obey eaprice and impulse. The 
adoption of hygienic habits saves the ner- 
Yous system an enormous amount of fric- 
thon and waste. It preserves vitality. 
Regularity economizes. not’ only physical 
Stamina but time as well. The man who 
knows no system in the details of his life, 


Passing whim, who drinks and smokes to 


ey 


upon him, is the one who must sooner or 
later fall a victim to disease. Regularity 
and moderation in all things should be the 
motto of life, and it should be remembered 
that regularity does not necessarily pre- 
clude the enjoyment of variety. A certain 
amount of variety prevents man from be- 
coming a mere machine, but variety should 
not interfere with those regular habits of 
life which are necessary to the maintenance 
of health.—_New York Ledger. 





Poisonous Ice Cream. 





The health boards of cities, and of all 
places where there are health boards that 
amount to anything, are having their at- 
tention called to illness and death from 
ice cream. A commission appointed ‘to in- 
vestigate the surroundings of ice cream 
factories has made some startling discov- 
eries. It seems that lard, cheap fats of 
various sorts and similar substances are 
net the most dangerous elements that ice 
cream eaters have to struggle with. Stale 
eggs, which are very productive of poison- 
ous elements, and decomposed milk, fur- 
nish ptomaines sufficient to make the aver- 
age cart or wheelbarrow ice cream one of 
the most unhealthful of substances. It is 
proposed to establish a board whose busi- 
ness it shall be to give the most critical 
examination to ice creams of all sorts.— 
New York Ledger. 


—— 0-0 
Persimmons. 





The persimmon is a fruit of much prom- 
ise, as it is a regular and abundant bearer 
and perfectly hardy. The ripe fruit is richer 
and more palatable than the fig, abounds 
in sugar, and is excellent for evaporating 
or drying. The large-fruit American is the 
most improved variety, being of large size, 
bright orange yellow, firm, meaty flesh, and 
of high quality. The fruit is astringent 
until rendered sweet and palatable by 
frost. In their catalogue the T. J. Lovett 
Company say: “The day is not far dis- 
tant when persimmons will be raised in 
ochards as other fruits are, as they have 
proved to be profitable. They seldom fail 
to ‘wae full crops every year.”—Law Jour- 
nal. 





The Big Olden Fruit Farm Sold. 





L. T. Moore, a capitalist of this city, has 
purchased a controlling interest in the 
Olden fruit farm at Olden, Mo., the largest 
in the world, and will manage it in person. 
The consideration is not known. The farm 
is valued at $250,000 to $300,000. It is 
situated on the Memphis railway in the 
Ozark mountains, 
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variety of other fruits. On the prop- 
erty are a large warehouse, a cannery with 
a capacity of 10,000 cans per day, a cold 
storage building holding 15,000 barrels of 
apples, a hotel, a saw-mill, and a number 
of houses for use of the managers and ten- 
ants. The only other shareholder of the 
Olden Company now is J. C. Evans, of 
Clay County, Missouri. 





Subsoiling. 





The editor of The Plowman. believes 
in breaking up the subsoil. So do a 
great many people. But it is theory, simple 
theory. If a subsoil is so compact that it 
needs breaking up, it is of such a character 
that it will pack again right away. It is 
noticeable that few farmers own subsoil 
plows, and if they do they do not use them 
long. It is like steam plowing, which looks 
all right on paper, but it does not go in 
practice. Taking the West, do we not get 
satisfactory results without subsoiling, and 
if we do, what is the use in spending our 
money for subsoil plows? Deep plowing is 
much better than subsoiling. Even if some 
poor clay is turned to the surface there will 
not be enough of it to injure the crop and 
the soil will be deepened. On most of our 
prairie soil we want nothing at all but the 
ordinary plow and ordinary depth of fur- 
row. One man wants to break up the sub- 
soil and another advocates packing it, and 
while these theorists are talking the sen- 
sible farmer goes right on plowing his 
ground in the usual way and getting satis- 
factory results.—J. H. Mulford. 

(It is hardly an argument against a 
theory that all farmers have not adopted 
it. All dairymen have not adopted the sep- 
arator but they should. Both reason and 
practice show the advisability of subsoil- 
ing.—Editor.)—Western Plowman. 





Here and There. 





—“Yes, her looks favor her mother’s peo- 
ple.” “Indeed?” “Oh, greatly. She doesn’t 
look a bit like them.’’—Detroit Journal. 

—He—Can I dance with you to-night? 
She—You might try.—Life. 

—Mrs. Brown—I am the mother of seven 
boys. Do you wonder that I am a bread- 
maker? Mrs. Jones—I am the mother of 
seven girls. Do you wonder that I am a 
match-maker 7—Truth. 

—Dibman—Did your watch stop when 
dropped it on the floor? Magley—Of 
course it did. Did you think it would go 
through ?—Tit-Bits. 

—Minor Poet—Ah, how do? Did you get 
my book I sent you yesterday? Hostess— 
Delightful! I couldn’t sleep till I’d read it! 
—Punch. 

—‘*How is this, count, they say the stone 
in this ring you gave me was imitation?’ 
“Oh, like enough. I never was very strong 
in mineralogy.”—Humoristische Blatter. 

—Reporter—That fellow who wanted his 

name kept out of the paper ealled in to-day. 
Oh, he was mad! Editor—What about? 
Reporter--It seems we kept it out.—Tit- 
Bits. 
—Bobbie—A boy called me a liar to-day, 
but you told me never to fight and so I 
ran away. Bingo—That’s right, Bobbie, 
but are you sure that was the reason? Bob- 
bie—Yes, sir. That and the size of the 
boy.—Life. 

—Mr. Howland—I tell you, Maria, you’re 
worrying over nothing. I can stop smok- 
ing any time I want to. Mrs. Howland— 
Well, then, stop now. Mr. Howland—I 
don’t want to now.—Cleveland Leader. 
—Belle—I’m so glad Jack has got a 
bicycle; it has helped his disposition won- 
derfully. Nan—His disposition? Why, 
how could it? Belle—Oh, when he gets 
up to give baby a drink and steps on a. 
tack, he’ is so glad that it is-in his foot 
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and consists of 2,280 


-and forty acres of blackberries, besides a | 
large 


Paper Matting as Lining for 
Carpets. 





Woven paper is a new article invented by 
W. A. Maurain, a Providence, R. I., man- 
ufacturer, which is designed as an im- 
proved kind of lining for carpets. A novel 
description of loom is employed in its pro- 
duction, and into this loom strips of the 
paper a yard long are fed automatically 
through a tubular guide, which folds them 
lengthwise; these strips form a firm yet 
elastic weft a quarter of an inch thick and 
securely bound by warp threads. From 
the loom the woven roll is taken to a ma- 
chine which gums and stitches on the paper 
selvage and reinforcing strips of paper. In 
another grade the lining, as it comes from 
the loom, is inclosed in paper, which, when 
worn away-by use, leaves the interior in- 
tact. The filling does not adhere to the 
carpet. Its thickness gives an elastic feel- 
ing to the carpet, and the loom insures a 
uniform product.—Sun. 





The Fairs. 





locations, or change its character? 
are plain reasons for its decline, among 


racing, gambling and liquor selling. 


he is informed just how they are produced. 
A hog as big as an elephant would teach 
him nothing; nor would an ear of corn 
3 feet long. If he could be told just how 
the big thing was produced, he could con- 
clude whether or not it would pay him to 
produce it. 
its history given. How the.animal was fed 
system of cultivation a grain was grown, 
and whether or not it was fairly repre- 
sentative of the whole crop, are informa- 
tion that should be imparted. 
average fair would be helped by introduc- 
ing more entertainment. The Rockford, 
Ill., Fair—in Winnebago County—used to 
be a noted fair. A man by the name of 
Kimball was the secretary, and he was a 
hummer. His advertising was as eloquent 
as that of a circus, and instead of depend- 
ing upon horse racing and liquor selling, he 
banked heavily upon oratory. One season 
he had a prominent orator and a poet on 
every day of his fair. It cost money but 
it drew crowds, and best of all his 
clean and uplifti ng.—John di. - 5 
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—That no tool shed is on the farm? 

—That the tools are dull? 

—That there are no gates but bars? 

—That the stock is not salted regularly? 

—That manure is allowed to run into the 
creek ? 

—That the harrow is out doors? 

—That the plow is left, standing in the 
ground? 

—That crops are still planted 
moon? 

—That gullies are left to increase each 
year? 

—That fences are left open into grain 
fields? 

—That the same breed of sheep has been 
on the farm from one generation to an-- 
other? 

—That line fences are not kept in good 
repair? 

—That noxious weeds are allowed to go 
to seed? 

—That the boys never get a day off for 
fishing? 

—That the orchard was not trimmed this 
spring? 

—That the harness is rarely cleaned and 
oiled ? 

—That a small patch of berries is not on 
the farm? 

—That the garden is seem to only after 
the crops are in? 

—That your initials are not on your 
grain sacks? 

—-That the outbuildings have not been 
painted for years? 

—That nothing is done at the proper time, 
always behind? 

—That sheep are not tagged every spring 
before turning on grass? : 

—That the same seed oats have been on 
the farm for fifteen years? 

—That the horse stables are cleaned out 
only once a fortnight? 

—Can such things be? Not all on one 
farm. But it is astonishing how careless 
many fairly prosperous farmers are. (Show 
this to your neighbor; it does not apply to 
you, of course?)—Farm Journal. 


in the 





The Red Cross Currant. 





In reply to a recent article in The Rural 
New-Yorker, which speaks of this currant, 
I will say that I saw Jacob Moore recently, 
and had a talk with him on this subject. 
Mr. Moore is an honest man, not inclined to 
exaggerate, and is known as a man whose 
statements can be relied upon. He says 
that he has fruited the Red Cross currant 
for nine years. During the first seven 
years not only were the berries large, but 
the clusters were remarkably long, and he 
selected this as the best of all his seedlings 
for this reason. The last two years, how- 
ever, Mr. Moore says the clusters were 
shorter than in the earlier years. 

I asked him what his method of trim- 
ming was on the bushes of Red Cross cur- 
rant. He replied that he gave the ‘old 
bushes no pruning except to cut off the 
young wood occasionally for propagation. 
“Why,” said I, ‘‘will not this account for 
the reduced length of cluster? Surely you 
cannot expect to continue to get long clus- 
ters of currants on old bushes which are 
left to grow wild, with three or four. times 
as much bearing wood upon the canes as 
there should be.” Mr. Moore thought very 
likely this might be the reason why the 
clusters were shorter the last two years. ‘I 
myself have little doubt that this is the rea- 
son. I could not expect to get a large 
cluster of any variety of currant without 
cutting back the wood so as to reduce the 
number of fruit buds nearly one-half each 
season. es 
I asked Mr. Moore how much larger the 
berries of ‘Red Cross were than those of 
Red Dutch. He replied that berries of Red. 





instead of his pneumatic tire that he doesn’t 











Cross will average one-fourth larger than 


The agricultural fair is not what it ence 
was in popular estimation and the question 
is, whether it is best to give it up in many 
There 


which may be mentioned the inability of 
the farmer to learn anything as fairs are 
usually managed, and the fact that many 
of our fairs have been turned into horse 
It is 
of no use for the farmer to look upon a 
fine animal or fine specimen of grain unless 


Every exhibit ought to have 


or on what kind of soil and under what 


Then the 
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“dening proper, and” says that a specia 


those of Red Dutch. I asked whether he 
had bushes of Red Dutch growing where 
he could compare them with Red Cross. 
Mr. Moore repliell that he had, and had 
compared them often. He is of the opinion 
that the Red Crogs is superior in quality 
many other currants. 
al New-Yorker, 









Learn to laugh, ¥A good laugh is better 
than medicine. Lé@arn how to tell a story. 
A good story ig as welcome as a sunbeam 
in a sick room. Léfrn to stop croaking. If 
you cannot see afiy. good ‘in this world, 
keep the bad to eet. Learn to meet 
your friends with {ja smile.—Exchange. 








AD ed Rest. 
The Portland © 
cemetery not a the 

land are five 
alike except the - 
sumething like this 


ess says that in a 
sand miles from Port- 
‘stones in one lot, all 

iptions, which read 


“Anne, first wife of John Brown;” 
“Mary, second fe of John Brown;” 
“Jane, third of John Brown;’ 
“Clara, fourth wife of John Brown;” 


“John Brown—At rest, at last.” 





Not Much Choice. 





“Is your mamma home, my dear?” 

pee. ye ; ‘ 

“Well, run in and tell her that one of 
her old beaus would like to see her.” 

“Please, sir, which-one are you?” 

“Which one?” on 

“Yes, sir. I heard papa telling mamma 
about all-of you last night. He said one 
of you was hanged and one was a forger 
and one a bigamist and one a bunco- 
steerer and one ran @ faro bank. Which 
one are you?” ii 





A Sister’s Affection. 


¥: 


“Do I love George?” mused Clara, softly, 
“or is it simply a sifter’s affection that I 
feel for—.” Just them Bobby burst noisily 
into the room and imtetrupted \her medita- 
tions. “Get out of he She shouted, and 
seizing him by the she shot him 
through the door. »,” she sighed, as 
she resumed her | ed train of 
thought; “my love 3 Borge is not a 
sister’s love. It ing sweeter, 
purer, higher and h@ 
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vestigation made in eonnection with the 
last census disclosed the fact that upward 
of one hundred. million dollars were in- 
vested in it at that time, the product hav- 
ing a value of $76,517,155 to the producers 
In one year after paying freights and com- 
missions; 534,440 acres of land were de- 
voted to the business, and it gave employ- 
ment to more than 240,000 persons. 

Since then the business has continued to 
grow with astonishing rapidity, and it is 
doubtful avhether any single industry is 
now bringing as much money into the 
South as this one. 

The finest trucking country in the world 
is found on the Atlantic Coast from Vir- 
ginia to Florida. The season appears to 
advance along the coast at an average rate 
of fifteen miles a day, there being, there- 
fore, an earlier ripening by about one week 
for every one hundred miles of distance 
southward. In this way the populous centers 
of the North are supplied with early fruit 
and vegetables in continuous succession, 
from their first ripening in Florida to the 
placing upon the market of the products 
of their own local market gardens. Gross 
sales amounting to as much as two thou- 
sand dollars from one acre of land per 
annum have been made, and as much as 
one million dollars’ worth of truck has been 
shipped from a single point in one season. 
One result of this industry has been a great 
advance in the value of land. Many farms 
that were but a few years ago almost 
worthless are now valued at from forty to 
two hundred dollars per acre according to 
location and convenience to market, 








Agricultural Notes. 





—Insure your buildings against cyclones. 

—Drainage will greatly increase the value 
of wet ground. 

—Roots cannot penetrate a subsoil that 
is as hard as a stone. 

—The silo will enable the farmer to keep 
more cows profitably. 

—In sections where cyclones are likely, a 
storm cave shows wisdom. 

—Spare the harrow in the early stages of 
corn growth and spoil the crop. 

—The hired man should be a gentleman 
among the children in the home. 

—In sections outside the corn belt corn 
can often be profitably grown for the silo. 

—Michigan will not have a State Fair, 
thanks to the false economy of the Legis- 
lature. 

—Hay caps area good investment. They 
will in a wet season pay for themselves 
very quickly. 

—We do not like the barbed wire fence 
and would not have one, while other 
fencing can be had. 

—When the surface bakes after a rain, a 
light harrow should be used, whether the 
crop is up or not. 

—Hail storms are likely anywhere, and 
insurance against them is as necessary as 
insurance against fire. 

—Highty acres; intensively cultivated, 
are better than 160 acres. under the too 
often loose system of farming. 

—A Nebraska man protects his corn from 
gophers by scattering corn around the field 
for the gophers to feed upon. 

—For a root that is such unquestionable 
value to the hog, the artichoke gets more 
hard knocks than it deserves. 

—Some white varieties of corn are better 
than the yellow and some yellow varieties 
better than the white. Color has little to 
do with quality. ge 

—Divide up the farm among the grown 
boys, if is.large enough to make several 
reasonably sized farms, and'\ encourage 
each to get a home of his own. 

—Do,you allow smoking in the barn? If 
you do, increase your i ce. That may 








The Boy Who Mows Our Lawn. 


The boy who comes to mow our lawn 
Is ‘most the smartest boy I know, 
And when you see him, too, doggone 
Jf you Avon’t say that it is so. 
He takes that whirly thing apart 
And cleans it out an’ pours oil on 
The insides. My! but he is: smart— 
The boy who comes to mow our lawn! 


He rubs a whetstone once or twice 
~Or more across it--whack! whack! whack! 
It_ makes you feel like lumps of ice 
Was slidin’ up an’ down your back, 
He says that that’s to make a new 
Edge on, it for the one that’s gone. 
He always knows just what to do— 
The boy who comes to mow our lawn, 


An’ sometimes he asks me to bring 
A screwdriver, an’ then he lets 

Me watch bim while he twists the thing 
Away inside that he says ‘‘sets 

The blade.’”” But never, never he 
Don’t let me lay a finger on 

The whirly wheels. ‘Look out!’? sezzee— 
The boy who comes to mow our lawn. 


An’ after he’s edged off the nicks, 

An’s got the thing as slick as grease, 
An’ it’s all in the nicest fix, 

He just’steps back a little piece 
An’ rushes for the greenest ground, 

An’ whoops right through it, an’ doggone 
But doa’t the ole grass fly around 

The boy who comes to mow ours fawn! 

—Chicago Record. 





Pear Culture. 





(Paper read by B. F. Smith, at winter meet- 
ing Kansas State Horticultural Society, 
Dec., 1896). 


We are probably more indebted to 
France for this most delicious variety of 
fruit than to any other European country. 
From France came our mammoth Duchesge 
d’Angouleme, or buttery Beurre d’Anjou, 
and the handsome Beurre Clairgeau. The 
famous Bartlett came from England. But 
for quality and superior excellence, the 
American Seckel, originated near Philadel- 
phia towers above all others. 

Soil for Pears.—It does not require a 
rich, highly fertilized soil for pear grow- 
ing. Any soil that will grow an average 
crop of corn or potatoes will grow pear 
trees. I have been informed that in the 
great pear-growing districts of California, 
their best crops are grown on an alkali soil. 
Hence, I feel safe in recommending any 
kind of soil for pear growing, excepting, 
possibly, our rich bottom lands. ‘The pear 
orchard should not be planted on prairie or 
Jlue-grass sod lands, but on lands that 
have been well cultivated to some kind of 
farm crop. Late in the fall or early wink 
ter, the ground should be well and sn 






broken, if not subsoiied. In some parts o 
the East fall planting is recommengéd, bu 
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plenty of w2ll*pulverized soil, in which to 
make the start for growth. If the season 
is dry, a little water should be poured into 
the hole, when the tree is half set. Dwarf 
pear trees should be planted 10 by 12 or 12 
by 12 ft. apart. The trees should be set 
about two inches deeper than the union of 
the pear to the quince stock, as the quince 
is liable to depredations by borers. 

Cultivation.—_Some hoed crop should be 
grown in the orchard. Potatoes, rutabagas 
or strawberries, may be grown among pear 
trees three or four years without any hin- 
drance to their growth. Cultivation should 
be discontinued at the end of the fourth or 
fifth year, after which the orchard may 
be sown to clover and timothy, or other 
grass, to check. pear blight. After cultiva- 
tion is stopped, old wheat straw or strawy 
horse manure, thrown over the ground be- 
tween the trees, will make a good food for 
the roots, and the fruit, when of bearing 
age. 

Pruning.—From a third to half of each 
season’s growth should be cut back the last 
of February, or not later than the 20th of 
March in this latitude (Kansas). This prac- 
tice should be adhered to for at least five 
years, so that the tree may be balanced 
and made symmetrical. If one has the 
time in the growing season, the tender 
branches can be pinched off, and others so 
directed that the tree may look as though 
it had had a guiding hand to assist nature 
in its development. 

Varieties.—In looking over the fruit eal- 
endars, one becomes bewildered at the ar- 
ray of varieties recommended for their su- 
perior qualities. But like the list of profit- 
able apples, or small fruits, there are but 
few ‘sorts that are profitable to grow for 
market purposes. The Bartlett is probably 
the best known, but in our State it rarely 
escapes blight. Sometimes it takes the 
whole tree in one season; then again half 
the tree is taken; and frequently only a 
branch or two is left. Every Bartlett that 
I have planted the past six years blighted 
this season (1896). Hence, I would not ad- 
vise any going into pear growing for mar- 
ket purposes to plant many Bartletts. 

My experience with pears is limited to 
twelve varieties: Duchesse d’Angouleme, 


Seckel, Beurre d’Anjou, Sheldon, Law- 
rence, Bartlett, Winter Nellis, Beurre 


Clairgeau, Louise Bonne De Jersey, How- 
ell, White Doyenne and Buffum. Leaving 
out the Buffum, the above selection con- 
tains some of the very best in quality, and 
some sorts that I would not plant on any 
consideration, except to have variety. My 
selection from this list, after nine years of 
fruiting, would be: First, Seckel; second, 
Duchess; third, Beurre d’Anjou, Sheldon, 
and Beurre Clairgeau. These have been 
my most profitable pears. In the nine 
fruiting yeurs there has never been an en- 
tire failure of Seckel; but there have been 
two failures of Beurre d’Anjou, two of 
Duchess, and three of Sheldon, and three 
of Beurre Clairgeau The Tyson is a good 
early pear, but it is an unprofitable one, 
considering that it takes 15 years for it to 
come into bearing, and then it will only 
bear every three or four years. 

Commercial Pear Growing.—The climate 
and soil of California are doubtless the best 
adapted to pear growing of any in the 
world. Herce, California pears are about 
as near perfect as one can imagine, in size 
and color. But while the fruit is well de- 
veloped, it is flat in taste; lacking the 
sweetness that is found in our Kansas and 
Missouri pears. 

Owing to the better quality of our pears, 
they are sought after, while they last, in 
Topeka, Kansas City and St. Louis, even 
when not as attractive in appearance, at 


nia: product. In the matter of commercial 
pear growing, we are notin it yet; nor will 
we be till- we come to know the varieties 





not be exactly honest, but when a man 

















‘tries’ to burn his barn, the matter of hon- 
























ers if we would succeed. 
pear orchard should not contain over fou 
varieties and the planter should not plan 
less than 200 or 300 of each kind. It i 


for -assorting the fruit. 


the pears may be poured in from 
basket after assorting. If tables are no 


provided. 
duck or tent cloth to prevent bruising. I 


it will pay ten times over the expense of it, 
in the better handling of the fruit, even for 
one season. 

My pears go direct from the orchard to 
market, or cold storage rooms in the city. 
I have invariably lost money when. I 
edtted the fruit to a cellar for assorting 
and keeping; till the pears ripened or col- 
ored yellow in waiting for the ripening 
process, and much loss from rotting came 
with it. There is no question but what it 
would pay apple packers to use duck lined 
baskets in picking all their apples, and in 
using all possible care in handling this 
.tender fruit. 





The Currant. 





The currant is a neglected fruit, yet one 
of the best fruits that we grow. Go through 
an average farming district and on most 
farms you will find the “‘scrub” variety of 
currant, small things, not quite as large 
as Fay’s Prolific or the cherry, and not 
one-fourth as prolific. One would suppose 
that instead of these plants costing at the 
nursery about 75 cents per dozen, they cost 
so much that the farmer could not afford 
to buy them. Then in many cases they are 
utterly neglected, never pruned—which 
they should be every year, cutting out all 
the old wood—never thinned out so that the 
air will pass readily through them, and 
when the worms come they are permitted 
to have their own way, when a few mo- 
ments of time and one ounce of white helli- 
bore in three gallons of water sprinkled on 
them will save the currants. Why land 
should be -ased for a poor variety when a 
“variety that is four times better can be 
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that will succeed in our soil. Then in 
nursing. and caring for the pear orchard 






worth having. I: “have iy 
helped my bushes by surroundmg them 
with coal ashes, though that does not seem 
to keep the worms off for me, as it is some- 
times said to do. 

(Do not remove all old wood,. for new 
wood produces no fruit.—Editor.) 








Mount Washington Forest. 





The xecent transfer of forest properties 
in the White Mountain region, by which 
the trustees under the wil] of David Pin- 
gree parted with the possession in the Pres- 
idential peaks which they have held for 
30 years, does not, as we understand the 
situation, entail every threat of denuding 
the forests in that particular locality. If we 
are correctly informed—and our informa- 
tion comes from the parties to the transac- 
tion—the new owners of the property have 
no intention of destroying the forests for 
which they have paid so much money. It is 
their intention to institute a system of forest 
management there by means of which they 
will be enabled to secure a constant rev- 
enue from their forest lands, and at the 
same time perpetuate the growth of trees 
for timber. In other words, the new owners 
of the Mount Washington forests intend to 
apply voluntarily and for their own perma- 
nent financial benefit the restrictions which 
the forestry commission wished the Leg- 
islature to impose, for the public henefit, 
upon every land owner. Doubtless, the 
voluntary method of preserving the forests 
is to be preferred to any that might be 
procured through legislation. Nevertheless, 
the action of the new owners of the Mt.: 
Washington forests is a striking evidence 
that the forestry commission was in the 
right when it asked the Legislature to step 
in and save the lumbermen’s business.— 
Concord (N. H.) Monitor. 





Fruit Ration. 





Mr. F. I. Nann, of Illinois, writes: It is 
deplorable that so little fruit is grown by 
farmers, and it is probably largely due to 
a lack of information as to the most econ- 
omic methods of production. If by means 
of these institutes information can be ex- 
tended as to the best and cheapest manner 
of growing fruit for the farmers’ families, 
as well as extending good agricultural 
knowledge, they will supply one thing long 
needed. In this day, when social, and. econ- 
omic questions are receiving so much con- 
sideration, anything that will tend to a cor- 
rection of abnormal conditions and- appe- 
tites should receive more than slight at- 
tention. There can be no doubt but that a 
proper fruit ration ‘has a very decided re- 
sult in preventing abnormal physical con- 
ditions, on which may depend depraved ap- 
petites and a lack of moral force. The al- 
most universal desire for stimulant in some 
form or another should be accredited to un- 
natural conditions of the physical system, 
due in many cases to a not well-propor- 
tioned food, or to too close confinement and 
lack of physical exertion. To the young 
man and woman who have been reared in 
the healthful influences of farm life, when 


carving their fortunes amid city strife are / 


the abnormal conditions of such a life the 
mosz severely felt. We may preach tem- 
perance, and work all schemes known for 
its advancement, but until we can correct 
abnormal conditions of the body not all our 
hopes will be realized. The Western Plow- 
man fully indorses this view. 





Very different always appears the world 
to the graduate the week after he leaves 
the classic halls of learning for the rough 
and tumble of the world in which he is 
henceforth to bear his part. In most. cases 
he will find that important as may be the 
knowledge he has gained, that which con- 


and preparing the fruit for market, we 
might well copy after California pear grow- 
A commercial 


much less trouble to find a market for 50 
or 100 barrels of one sort of pears than 
it is ten barrels of ten different varieties. 

Picking and Marketing.—In the begin- 
ning one should have movable tables about 
four feet wide, and six or seven feet long, 
The barrels and 
boxes are arranged about the tables. After 
the first three layers are set in the egg 

e 


at hand, they may be assorted at some 
grassy place’ under the shade of the trees. 
Drop-handle half bushel baskets should be 
This year I bought one dozen 
new baskets, and. lined them with heavy 


does not cost much to line a basket, and 


A Good Excuse. 
r “Well,” said the 

t | to-day.” 

Ps “Who to?” asked his wife. 

“Jim Allenbaugh. Got $50 for ’im.” 
“Wifty dollars! 


worth more’n $15.” 


bath breakin’.”” 





Quick Treatment, 





t 
feeling ill. 


deacon, “I sold old Bill 


I don’t see how your 
‘conscience ever let you let anybody pay 
that much for a balky horse that ain’t 


“Well,” said the deacon, thoughtfully, “I 
don’t believe I could have done it only I 
know that Jim will take him out on his 
Sunday fishin’ trips, an’ old Bill will balk 
and Jim will hev a chance to set fer three 
¢ | or four hours meditatin’ on the sin of Sab- 


The small boy had been requested to go 
on some errands, but insisted that he was 






As the family physician happened to eall, 
he felt the boy’s pulse and looked at his 
tongue and said: 

“You had better make a good, strong 
mustard-plaster.’’ 

The boy looked depressed and left the 
room. 

“Where shall I apply the plaster?’ asked 
the mother. 

“Don’t apply it at all. He'll get well 
before that stage of the treatment ig 
reached.” 





Home Notes. 





—Apples supply the higher nerve and 
muscle food, but do not give stay. 

—Oranges are refreshing and feeding, but 
are not good if the liver is out of order. 

—Blanched almonds give the higher nerve 
or brain and muscle food, no heat or waste, 


: —Green water-grapes are blood purify- 
ing (but of little food value); reject pips 
and skins. 

—Blue grapes are feeding and blood puri- 
fying: too rich for those who suffer from 
the liver. 

—Dried figs contain nerve and muscle 
food, heat and Waste, but are bad for the 
liver. 

—Lemons and tomatoes should not be 
used daily in cold weather; they have a 
thinning and cooling effect. 

—Juicy fruits give more or less the high- 
er nerve or brain; and, some few, muscle 
food and waste; no heat. 


_ ~All stone fruits are considered to be 
injurious to those who su ; ret 
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why a fruit should |: 


_, tint of gray or faded hair use 





tact ‘with his fellow man will give him is 
not less 80. bs 
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water to the feet and back of the neck, 

—Nothing so promptly cuts short a con- 
gestion of the lungs, sore throat, or rheu- 
matism as hot water, when applied early 
in the case and thoroughly. 

—Prunes afford the highest nerve or 
brain food; supply heat and waste, but are 
not muscle-feeding. They should be avoided 
by those who suffer from the liver. 

—Hot water taken freely half an hour 
before bedtime is an excellent cathartic in 
case of constipation, while it has a sooth- 
ing effect upon the stomach and bowels. 

—A proper towel folded several times 
and dipped in hot water, quickly wrung 
and applied over the site of toothache or 
neuralgia, will generally afford prompt re- 
lief. 

—A strip of flannel or a soft napkin, 
folded lengthwise and dipped in hot water 
and wrung out, and then applied around 
the neck of a child that has the croup, will 
usually bring relief in a few minutes. 

—The great majority of small fresh seed 
fruits are laxative-—Plowman. 





One man, living three miles from the 
city of Tyler, has cleared $1,100 on five 
acres of strawberries, one crop. How does 
this compare with cotton? The more the 
people engage in this class of farming the 
better the profits, ‘because better shipping 
facilities and prices can be obtained. We 
ought to be able to ship train loads. Some 
of that kind of business will be done 
through the fruit belt this season, but it 
ought to be of daily occurrence. 
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Do You Use It? 


It’s the best thing for the 
hair under all circumstances. 
Just as no man by taking 
thought can add an inch to 
his stature, so no preparation 
can make hair. The utmost 
that can be done is to pro- 
mote conditions favorable to 

_growth. This is done by 
Ayer’s “Hair Vigor. It re- 
moves dandruff, cleanses the 
scalp, nourishes the soil in 
which the hair grows, and, 
just as a desert will blossom 
under rain, so bald heads grow 
hair, when the roots are nour- 
ished. But the roots must be 
there. If you wish your hair 
to retain its normal color, or 
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if you wish to restore the lost _ . 
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yield to the simultaneons application of hot 
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FITS 


When I say I cure I do not mean merely fo 
stop them for a time and then have them re- 
turn again. I mean a radical cure. I havemade 
the disease of FITS, EPILEPSY or FALLING 
SICKNESS a life-long study. I warrant my 
remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 
Others have failed is no reason for not now 
receiving acure. Send atonce for a treatise 
and a Free Bottle of my infallible remedy. 
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they digest it, the faster they will grow 
and the quicker they will mature. The one 
particular kind of feed is not so important 
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GREEN’S 


can get orders from different cities in ad- 
vance of shipment, and thus avoid paying 
commissions to one of the many middlemen 
and the expense of at least one transfer. 

The question as to which city or town 
will afford the best market, each com- 
munity must decide for itself after consid- 
ering its location, railroad facilities, and 
the demand and prices in the several mar- 
kets. It often happens that a small town 
a few miles away, because of some pecu- 
liar business surroundings, will afford a 
more profitable market for a limited sup- 
ply than a large city. Such oppértunities 
should not be overlooked. 

(We say, eat the eggs.—Bditor.) 





way in inducing hens to lay now. 

—A generous application of lime on the 
chicken yard and in the sheds and runs is 
now in order. It may prove a cheap pre- 
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How to Unite Swarms. 








Dr. ©. ©. Miller, in Gleanings in Bee 
Culture, says, what is to be done to unite 
swarms is to hive a swarm in a hive in 
which another swarm,hasj been hived. If 
you have any choice as to queens, kill the 
poorer, but if you have no choice the bees 
will settle the ‘matter to their own satis- 
faction. If the swarms are small there 
will be a decided gain in yniting; but if 
the swarm are large it is not so advisable 
to unite. Unite two large swarms and by 
the next spring you will have no more bees 
in the hive than each would have had if 
you had hived them separately. 








keeping is a prompt attention to all of its 
varied duties. : 


—If a colony has a young queen and is 
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ROWER 


the case four years without winning it, and 
it is also true that I made thousands of 
dollars out of it. But you have gone and 
settled it; and what have you made? About 
rong! No, sir; you can’t have my daugh- 
er. 





Bill Nye on Buzz Saws. 





“Northern Wisconsin is where they yank 
a big wet log into a mill and turn it into 
cash as quick as a railroad man can draw 
his salary out of the pay car. 
is held on a carriage by means of iron 
dogs, while it is being worked into lum- 
ber. ‘These dogs are not like those we 


large chew of tobacco from the plug he 
had in his pistol pocket, and then began 
on him. They gathered him out of the 


The log 
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Constipation Kill You! 



















GURRANT CUTTINGS. 
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Complete rigs for gilt-edge work and profits, 
AMERIGAN MANUFACTURING UO. 
Box 407, Waynesboro, Pa. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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with grit mixed in their feed, and at the 
end of four weeks decide which are the 
better specimens. 





Poultry Notes. 





—A woven wire fence may be made much 
lower than one made of pickets. 

—Boiling the milk fed to poultry will 
check looseness of the bowels, a common 
trouble in hot weather. 


shining through glass on the incubator. 
They are growing stronger every day now, 
and may suddenly run the temperature up 
and spoil a hatch.—Rural World. 





To Break up a Sitting Hen. 





M. N. E., Nashua, N. H.: It is so nat- 
ural for the hen to sit after continuous lay- 
ing until her egg supply is temporaily er- 
hausted that we used when keeping hens 
to let them have their own way gener- 


—Bees when building comb begin at the 
top and hang in heavy clusters to the comb 
until they complete it, 

—Never allow a Swarm of bees to remain 
out long after settling. Hive them as soon 
as possible and lessen the risk of loss, 

In each family of bees there are three 
distinct kinds, which differ in form, color, 


structure, size, habits and function.—Rural 
World. ; 





Thousands of ‘New Stars, 





the nervous shock or the concussion of the 
cold saw against his liver that killed him, 
no one ever knew. We should never iean 
on the buzz saw when it moveth itself 
aught.” 
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_ Experts Astray. 








Experts say that in its deepest parts the 
ocean’s| waters are so dense that a sunken 
ironclad would never reach the bottom. 


stools. 





plantations are true to name. 
It has taken several years of careful attention for us to be able to 


guarantee all cuttings true to name of the following varieties: 
Fay, North Star, Prince Albert, Red Dutch, Victoria, Versailles, Red 
Cross, White Grape, Champion and Lee’s. Write us for special prices. 


CREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER,N.Y. 


We invite inspection of our propagating 
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w~s Brown - Leghorn Hens —One of ‘your correspondents says: 3 ra agile 
I offer eggs for hatch- | “Wipe off greasy dishes with paper and | ally and bring off their broods. One of the The experts” must be expert in misstate- 
“"ing at $1.W for 13. Try | save same for kindling fires.” My way is | most beautiful sights in the farmyard ment. It is strange that such items can 
some of these noble fowls| to take meal or bran for the same pur-|is the mother hen watching her Most people are too busy to take much | Keep in circulation. It is well known that — 
the sounding lead reaches the ocean bottom 





at our nursery farm. 
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ultry book free to yearly subscribers. 
ook alone 10cts. Catalogue of poultry 
books free. Poultry Advocate,Syracuse,N.Y 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


with Wide Tires. Any size and 
width of tire wanted. Hubs to fit 
y axle. Saves labor. No resetting 
tires. Catalogne free. Address 

IPIRE MEG. CO.; Quincy, Ill, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


T Elegant Alum- 
#einum Hairpinn, 
oy s in Silver or Jet 


Colors—Sure to please; also three months’ trial sub- 

scription to The Western World, illustrated 16-page 
onthly—Stories, Fashions, Floriculture, Home 
ecoration, Fancy Work and much other interesting 
né useful reading. Address WESTERN WORLD, 88 
jest Jackson Street, Chicago, LI, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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pose, and use the greasy meal to feed my 
poultry.—Mrs, S. A. P. 


—It will pay to grow a patch of buck- 
wheat to seil to the hens and pigeons next 
winter. To give variety to the ration of 
laying hens it is excellent. 

—J. H. CO. thinks if somebody would in- 
vent a hen’s nest that only one hen could 
get on at a time, he would be a public 
benefactor. Here’s a chance for a bright 
poultry keeper to make his mark. 

—lIt is said that turkey broilers weighing 
from one and a half to four pounds are in 
demand by swell people at swell prices. 
They should bring extra good prices to be 
profitable, for when the breeder has raised 
them to this stage his labor and tribulations 
are mostly over. 

—H. L., Cobmoosa, Mich., often finds a 
hen with her head twisted around, partially 
blind but with good appetite. They usually 
die in a few days. In such cases we would 
suggest a trial of homoeopathic Belladonna 
8. Use twenty to thirty drops in a pint of 
drinking water. If the bird cannot drink 
put the same quantity in a half pint of 
water and give a teaspoonful every two 
hours. 

—(We have many times warned our read- 
ers never to give crushed oats to young 


“—When the coops are all occupied and 


little brood, calling them to a favorite 
morsel, or uttering the warning cry which 
every little chick understands when some 


bird of prey. While the hen is sitting, if 
she is fed and watered twice a day she is 
probably recovering her strength and bring- 
ing forward another lot of eggs quile as 
fast as she would be if running at large. 
It really does the hen good to raise her 
little family, and with the Asiatic breeds 
we doubt whether you will lose any eggs 
by it. The trouble is that while the hen 
is sitting she is vsually partly starved, and 
so it takes longer for her to recover. If 
fed only wheat with plenty of pure water, 
and in separate dish the curd of milk, 
Plymouth Rock hens will often begin to 
lay eggs while kept in the coop with chicks 
too small to care for themselves. Yet it is 
not hard to prevent the hen from sitting 
if you want to. Place the hen in a coop 
where she can have no place to make a 
nest, and with a young rooster from an- 
other pen, if possible. After a few days 
of this treatment, giving only water and 
wheat grains, the hens may be turned out 
and will soon go to laying again.—American 
Cultivator. 





Ducks and Army Worms, 





“We had several barley fields (sewed late 
for fall feed for stocks and ducks) which 


interest in astronomical phenomena unless 
they are accompanied by some visible spec- 
tacle such as an eclipse, a conjunction, or 


It is immaterial 
to man whether there are two million or 
three million stars. Hig wonder is satiated 
long before it attains such figures. The 
astronomer with his new glasses and his 
improving instruments is still scouring the 
expanse of the heavens for more to be 
counted, and he gets his reward. From 
Mexico comes the news that thousands of 
double and triple stars have been discov- 
ered and measured through the Lowell Ob- 
servatory, which was transferred there for 
the purpose. Of the number one-half are 
entirely new, never before having been 
reported. The result of the investigations 
will form the most important addition to 
the literature of stellar astronomy since 
the time of Herschel, Loosely as we talk 
of double and triple stars, there is consid- 
erable difference in théir character. Some 
of them are only formed by being in the 
line of vision, but may be as far apart 
from each other as the earth is from the 
nearest to it. That is, of course, a matter 
of no importance; but where there appears 
to be some close relation between the move- 
ments of two stars the subject is of intense 


‘interest. The causes and the probable con- 


position of Mats, but which could only be 


anywhere, which alone should be sufficient 
evidence in contradiction.—American Ma- 








—The greatest length of Eingland and 
Scotland, north and south, is about 608 
miles, 

—In every mile of railway there are 
seven feet and four inches that are not 
covered by the rails—the space left between 
them for expansion. 

—In cases where nature intends that in- 
sects shall feed on flowers at night, the 


—Messrs. Haton and Faxon have made 
collections of nearly forty species of North 
American Sphagna or peat mosses, with 
many varieties, in all 172 specimens. 

—After the spring pruning in the vine- 
yards, water is seen trickling down the 
stems, and in France this is poetically 
called the “weeping of the vine.” Prof. 
Cornu, a botanist, has recently studied this 
phenomenon, and he says it is due to the 
abundant absorption of water by the roots 
of the vine in springtime.. The water is 
forced through all the branches and stems 
to their very tips, and where they are cut 
by the pruner it oozes out like teardrops. 





The Power of Habit. 





company we keep. The utmost vigilance, 
therefore, should be exercised on this im- 


flowers they select are all of a white color. 


THE NEW PRETIIER 


Self Cleaning, Rapid Cut and Easy Enough 


for a Child to Use. 


P, A. WEBSTER, Cazenovia, N. Y. 
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More Liberal. . 





In a farmhouse not far from Festiniog a 
farmer’s wife used to cook the dinner for 
the laborers. Before the meat every man 
used to be given a basin of soup. 

One day the farmer’s wife went away 
and left her little daughter to get the men 
their dinner. ‘ 

After they had had the sowp the little 
girl said to them: 

“There now, wasn’t that soup better than 
mother’s, for I’ve put two candles in it and 
mother only puts one?”’—-London Answers. 





How to Succeed. 





Boys, the world is wide. If you wish to 
be somebody, “pitch in.” The brave always 


dark, strike a light.. Are you in the shade? 


WOOD LABELS 


in every variety for Nurserymen and 
Florists. Our wired printed labels are highly 
commended by all who have used them. 


BENJAMIN CHASE, 
11 Mill St. Derry, N. H. 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


FAUIT EVAPORATOR 


“THE GRANGER,” applied to any stove or Range, 
Strong, durable. Prices, $3, $5, $8. Send for circular, 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING Co, 
257 South Sth St., Philadelphia. . 


Please mention Green’s’ Fruit Grower. 
and WHISKEY HABITS 
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~PAVORIT 


Stems of Red Cross Curr 
ber are often five inches lo: 





Gold, Stivere 


best Seales m: 


16 oz. to 1 Ib. 


U. S. Standard 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack 
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361 8. Jefferson St. CHICAGO SCALA 
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WE. GRAF 


The best Pot Grown Strawber- 
ries are from Green’s. 


Strawberry Circular now ready 
serrd for it. 


GREEN'S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





; Sewing Machines. 


THE “‘PRINCESS.”’ 

This machine is put up in al 
the latest styles of furniture 
with full set of attachments 
and is one of the best Sewing 
Machines made. Special in- 
ducements offered Agents and 
pomers Bm up a large 

usiness, ircularsf 
for distribution. ae 


AM. MAC 
CHICAGO NE, CO. 
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World’s Fair 
Award. . 


3 We are the only Steel 
t Roofing Co. awarded 
it Medal and Diploma 
for PATENT CAP ROOFING at World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Weare also large mapu- 
facturers of all styles of MeTAL ROOFING, SIDING, 
CEILING, ETc. Send for Catalogue and Price-List, 
Mention this paper. r 


Sykes iron & Steel Roofing Co., Chicago and Niles, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. : 
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PAINLESS CHILO BIRTH. 
| Sees ert ae 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





small cost, No o tion. 
pain. danger or detention 


. from work. A compicte radical cure. No return of Rup- 
ture or further use for trusses. Book free (ceale®. 
Dr. W.S.RICE, Box 29, Smithville, N.Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





$20,0002 


E pay this amount for labor in 
one year. 


8) 7 “GREEN'S NURSERY co., Rochester, N. YY 
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cloth, fastening it on by the hoops as in- }: 


dicated. We credit American Agriculturist 
with the suggestion. 





Reliable Market Wanted. 





“Please inform us,” writes a Northern 
Iowa correspondent, ‘“‘where we can, find a 
reliable market for poultry and eggs. Eggs 
are down to eight cents per dozen now 
(March 30), and there is no market at all 
for them here in summer.” 

What our correspondent wants is just 
what all farmers and all producers are 
searching for, and are badly in need of just 
at this time. Between’ the producer of 
eggs and the consumer there stand the 
country storekeeper, the railroads, the city 
commission man and the city storekeeper, 
and each takes his toll. The railroad 
charges the same rate on eight-cent eggs as 
on twenty-five-cent eggs, and the commis- 
sion men charge the same per centage, and 
the storekeepers twice as much on the 
lower-priced articles as on the higher. By 
the time the eight-cent eggs reach the con- 
sumer through “the regular channels of 
trade” they have become twenty-cent, or 
perhaps twenty-five-cent eggs. One-half of 
the price paid by the consumer would af- 
ford the producer a fair remuneration, if 
he could get it. But, to get it, is where the 
difficulty comes in. 

It would require a knowledge little short 
of omniscient on our part to safely advise 
our many thousand readers where they 
could each find a reliable market. We can 
only speak in general terms to our Iowa 
friend, and others may find suggestive hints 
in what is said. 

Our correspondent is near a town of 
2,500 inhabitants and on a railroad leading 
to many small cities, and to Chicago, about 
300 miles distant. Surely there is at least 
one man in that town with gumption, and 
enterprise enough, to build up a paying 
‘business—buying and shipping poultry 
products to Chicago and other markets, and 
at the same time help the farmers. If fifty 
or a hundred farmers will co-operate with 
such a man, and agree to furnish only fresh 
eggs, and healthy, well-fed poultry, neatly 
prepared, they will make a market for 
themselves. Shipments should be made 
twice a week, and only strictly fresh eggs 
should ever be forwarded, and unsightly 


‘and unwholesome stock should not be han- 


dled. It is useless to disguise the fact that 
many city people look upon eggs and poul- 
try with feelings of suspicion, if not dis- 
gust. That they are not to be blamed any- 
one can see who will ‘take the trouble to 
visit a large city market where the sup- 
plies are received. 

The business of collecting and forward- 
ing such supplies is badly in need of refor- 
mation, and it is evident that the country 


‘| storekeeper and the average country dealer 


will not reform it. ‘The farmers can do it 
if they will co-operate-on the line we have 
suggested. Here is work for farmers’ clubs 
and granges. It is certainly as-important 
to co-operate in selling as it is in buying. 
There is always-a market for a stated sup- 
ply of choice and fancy eggs and poultry. 
The market is overloaded and broken down 
at times With the mass of stale eggs and 
cull stock forwarded from miscellaneous 
sources in the regular channels of trade. 
An individual, or a half-dozen poultry keep- 
ers, are'forced to let their products go into 
this channel, no:matter how superior they 
may be to the average mass. A large num- 
ber by combining and selecting a shipping 
agent, could establish a brand and secure 
a select and paying trade. By shipping in 
quantity the products could be graded as to 
quality, neatly ‘and uniformly packed, and 
the best rates obtained from public car- 
riers, thus securing better prices and econ- 
omy. in handling. A shipper with a large 
‘graded stock at the’place of production has 


. also a wider market at his command, and 








‘Ploughman. 


the mower to work at once, but found that 
the worms did not cease their work, but 
kept on cutting off the beards of the grain. 
We then raked it together in small heaps, 
hoping to save it that way; but what was 
our astonishment the next day to see our 
lane full of the insects—a long black line 
of them streaming out of the barway, 
breaking right for the buildings. 

“Our first thought was to muster all 
hands and by use of kerosene and trench- 
ing to fight them there. We then thought 
of our ducks. We had several hundred 
breeding ducks just over the wall. We 
opened the gate, letting them into the lane. 
They looked in astonishment at the discol- 
ored ground; finally one of the leaders put 
down his head to investigate. In a moment 
every head was down. Up the lane they 
came slowly, gathering up every worm, into 
the barway from which the worms were 
pouring, into the barley field and around 
it, croaking their satisfaction as ducks only 
can do, and out at the same barway that 
they had entered, every bird laden to -its 
utmost capacity. We had no fear now, as 
we had 1,800 more birds in reserve. 

“But reinforcements were not needed. 
In about two hours the birds started again, 
going over the same route again just be- 
fore night, and when they got through not 
a worm was to be seen, except a few on 
the buildings above their reach. The next 
morning we discovered that the insects had 
attacked a piece of young rye several 
inches high and cleaned one-fourth of the 
lot so that not a vestige of a green thing 
was to be seen. We promptly turned in 
the ducks and in less than an hour not a 
worm was to be seen in the whole lot. We 
do not fear army worms now, as our duck 
contingent is good for fifty bushels per 
day.’—Farm and Fireside. 





Health and Disease Indications. 





When fowls are judiciously fed, made to 
take exercise, and their quarters kept clean 
and free from lice, there is comparatively 
no tr@pble with sickness, except in cases 
of contagion. 

When the combs and wattles of the fowls 
are of a bright red color it indicates a 
condition of health. 

When the fowls are busy scratching, the 
hens laying and singing and the cocks crow- 
ing, these are signs of good health. 

When you can enter the hen house after 
dark and hear no wheezing it proves therd 
are not any roupy fowls in the flock. 

When the manure is hard anda portion 
is white, it indicates a healthy condition of 
the digestive organs. 

When the edge of the comb and wattles 
are of a purplish red and the movements 
sluggish, there is something wrong. 

When fowls lie around, indifferent to 
their surroundings, they are too fat and 
death from apoplexy, indigestion or liver 
complaint will result unless the trouble is 
corrected. , 

When the fowls are restless and con- 

stantly picking their feathers, they are in- 
fested with vermin. 
’ When young poultry, especially duck- 
lings, appear to have a sore throat and 
swallowing is difficult, it is the symptom 
of the large gray lice on the neck. 

If a fowl has a bilious look, with alter- 
nate attacks of dysentery and costiveness, 
it ig suffering with liver complaint. A lack 
of grit, overfeeding and idleness will cause 
this trouble. 

A hospital should be a part of every 
poultry yard. As soon as a fowl gets ill, 
remove it to the hospital and commence 
doctoring it at once. The trouble with far 
too many is that they wait until the dis- 
ease is in its advanced stages before giving 
medicine. A very sick fowl is difficult to 


‘cure, and when cured it is seldom of value 


afterward.—Oable, in Massachusetts 








my daughter. 








The Eating of Fruit. 





Fruit is a necessary and natural food. 
Insects, animals, children hunger for it. 
The small boy in early summer, in his im 
patience, will not wait for it to ripen, but 
will run the risk of colic pangs, not to men- 
tion maternal punishment, in his eagerness 
to obtain it. The food of the wise man is 
fruit in plenty, with milk, rice and eggs. 
The children of the city alleys, with their 
palid faces and inert bodies, do not suffer 
from lack of fresh country air alone. They 
need fruit. They are suffering from in- 
cipient scurvy, the one and only remedy 
for which is fresh fruit. Take them into 
an old apple orchard in harvest time, give 
them the citizenship of the trees and see 
how quickly the rosy cheeks of the apple 
will be transferred. 


Captain Cook prided himself more on los- | 


ing only one man during his long voyage 
of discovery than on the discoveries he had 
made; and he tells of the invaluable aid he 
obtained in the “rob” of lemons and 
oranges for preventing or curing scurvy. 
Lemon juice is of well known use in the 
cure of rheumatism. There are in Ger- 
many many institutions where the fruit 
cure is employed with remarkable success 
in cases of rheumatism, anaemic and di- 
gestive troubles.. Fruit is rather a neces- 
sary ally than an independent food. Its 
anti-scorbutic action keeps ‘the body 
healthy; and the sugar it contains is read- 
ily digestible. With meats that are fatty 
it has been associated from time imme- 
morial—apple sauce with roast goose or 
pork, and more recently cranberry sauce 
with turkey. The fatty properties of meat 
are, Addison says, “corrected” by the fruit. 
Let no fruit grower be alarmed at the vast 
development that has recently been made 
in his industry. ‘There is no fear that 
more fruit will be produced than the peo- 
ple can consume.—Coleman’s Rural World. 





Young Lawyer was too’ Smart. 





‘Over in Philadelphia dwelt a young law 
student who fell in love just as he was 
about to be admitted to practice, says the 
New York Journal. The girl’s father also 
belonged to the profession, and was reck- 
oned pretty smart, as Philadelphia lawyers 
go. The old fellow gave a partial consent 
to the young man’s pleadings, but con- 
cluded he would try the student and see if 
he was worthy to be his son-in-law. So 
he said: 

“The case of Blank against Blank has 
been on the calendar several years. It has 
been tried, repealed, decision reversed, tried 
again, and comes up again for argument at 
the next general term. I am counsel for 
the plaintiff. I have had the case four 
years, but now I turn it over to you. Here 
are the papers; see what you can do.” 

The young man took the papers and went 
to work with a vim born of love—for if he 
won the case should he not also win a 
bride? At last life seemed to him worth 
the living. He studied the case thoroughly. 
He consulted the. authorities, and was 
loaded and primed for a brilliant argument 
when the court convened. He made his 
plea and won the case without any trouble. 

With a heart overflowing with joy he re- 
turned to his prospective father-in-law and, 
slapping down the papers, he exclaimed: 

“See here, sir; the case is won! These 
are the proofs. What you tried for years 
to do I have accomplished in a single term 
of court. Now, may I have your daugh- 
ter?” ae 

‘The old fellow looked up with a smile 
upon his face as he replied: 

“I think you ‘a fool; and. you can’t have 
But I will just give you a 
little gratuitous advice. It is true I had 





shocking appearance goes off upon an in- 
timacy with it. Custom will soon render 
the most disgustful object familiar to our 
view, and this is indeed.a kind provision 
of nature, to.render labor and toil and 
danger, which are the lot of man, more 
easy to him. 7. 

‘he well disposed youth, entering first 
into bad company, is shocked and disgusted 
at every turn at what his sight beholds 
and what he is compelled to hear. The 
good principles which he had imbibed ring 
in his ear an alarming lesson against the 
wickedness of his companions. But, alas, 
this sensibility is of short continuance. The 
next jovink meeting makes the horrid pic- 
ture of yesterday more easily endured. Rec- 
titude is soon thought a severe rule, an in- 
convenient restraint. A few pangs of con- 
science now and then whisper to him that 
he once had better ways and thoughts. But 
even these by degrees die away, and he 
who at first was shocked even at the ap- 
pearance of vice may be formed by custom 
into a profligate leader of vicious pleasures, 
—New York Ledger. 





Practical Orchard Management. 





E. B. Voornges, New Jersey Exp. Sta, 


Select, well-drained soil of good texture. 
and overlying a subsoil not too compact. 
Choose a few varieties rather than a large 
number. The situation in reference to mar- 
kets should guide as to the proportion in the 
orchard of the summer, fall and winter 
sorts. 

Though autumn is the preferable season 
for settling the orchard, this point is not so 
important as the selection of the tree, the 
preparation of the. soil, and the method of 
planting. The distance apart of the trees 
may range from 80 to 45 feet, depending 
upon character of soil and the habits of 
growth of the varieties set. The main ob- 
ject in trimming is to make a well-propor- 
tioned top, which shall admit the sun to 
every portion. If trees are started right 
in this respect, trimming consists largely 
in the annual removal of spperfluous 
growths, which may be performed at any 
convenient time, The cultivation of orch- 
ards is important, though not a necessity 
under all conditions. ‘The chief objects to 
be attained are to conserve moisture, and 
to increase the available food for use of 
the tree. If practiced, it should begin with 
the setting of the tree and be performed 
with a tool which thoroughly stirs the sur- 
face of the soil. 

Bearing orchards, even though located on 
soila in a good state of fertility, should be 
manured or fertilized; the mineral constitu- 
ents, phosphoric acid and potash, are espe- 
cially useful. A mixture of equal parts of 
ground bone, acid phosphate and muriate 
of potash, or one of one and one-half parts 
of ground bone and one of muriate of pot- 
ash, furnishes these constituents in good 
forms and proportions. The amount of the 
mixture applied annually may range’ from 
500 to 1,000 pounds per acre. The ex- 
cessive use of yard manure, which: is rich 
in nitrogen, should be avoided. Where ni- 
trogen is needed, it may: be obtained cheap- 
ly and in good forms from such crops as red 
and crimson clover. . 

To secure perfect fruit, control insects 
and diseases. It will pay to thin apples. 
This practice exerts a good influence upon 
the proportion of first-grade fruit, and upon 
the continuous bearing of the tree, besides 
preventing the needless exhaustion of the 
soil. Carefully study the markets.in refer- 
ence to the advantages of careful grading 
and packing. The difference in price be- 
tween fruit properly graded .and_ well 
packed, and that ungraded and poorly 
packed, is very marked; the -poor fruit 
rather than the good in the mixed pack- 





ages fixes the selling. price.—American 
Agriculturist. me ge: 








ness. 





. Scraps of Science. 





—There are said to be 20,000 kinds of 
butterflies, of which’ two-thirds are named. 

—About twice as much power is required 
to stop an express traliy as to start one. 

—Taking it year in and year out, the 
coldest hour of each 24 is 5 o’clock in the 
morning. - 

—Little oak trees 114 inches high are 
grown by Chinese gardeners. They take 
root in thimbles. 

—It has been estimated that the expendi- 
ture of power necessary to walk 5 miles 
would drive a bicycle on an ordinary road 
25 miles. 

—The average fair haired person has 
150,000 hairs on the scalp. Black hair is 
generally thicker, and only about 100,000 
would be the usual allowance of a dark 
person. 





A Berry Picking Army 





A report from Sarcoxie, Mo., May 18, 
says the strawberry picking season has 
opened here with a great and picturesque 
gathering of people. The Sarcoxie Hor- 
ticultural Association controlling a farm 
of 1,400 acres in strawberries, advertised 
for 10,000 pickers. Their circulars were re- 
sponded to by fully 20,000 people, who are 
now beseiging the hotels and lodging houses 
of Sarcoxie. The overflow has been so 
great that thousands were forced to sleep 
upon the ground and prepare their meals 
in hastily improvised dugouts or shanties 
constructed of branches and leaves. The 
line of campers extends for ten miles along 
the shores of the Spring river. Men repre- 
senting almost every known avocation are 
here. Sonie of them have seen better. days, 
but poverty has forced them to leave cities 
and they have sought the field to keep soul 
and body together. 





Appendicitis, 





A medical man seeks to combat the pop- 
ular misconception as to the cause of ap- 
pendicitis. It is commonly thought that 
this disease is invariably caused by a grape 


seed or some other seeds becoming lodged 


in the vermiform appendix, and as a con- 
sequence people absiain from eating such 
fruits, thus causing themselves undue anx- 
iety as to their diet, and depriving them- 
selves of a very salutary part of it. While 
it is. possible that the disease may arise 
from this popularly imagined cause, such 
occurrence is not at all common, but ex- 
ceedingly rare. One well known physician 
confirms this view by reciting his experi- 
ence over a number of years. He has per- 
formed many operations, and has never 
found a seed as the cause of the trouble. 
He says, further, that a small piece of 
undigested food may find its way into the 
vermiform appendix if the neck is open 
wide enough to receive it. It may remain 
there for years and cause no trouble, and 
then, again, it may bring on appendicitis 
almost immediately. Out of a large num- 
ber of cases treated for appendicitis only 
four per cent. were caused by foreign mat- 
ter becoming lodged in the vermiform ap- 
pendix, while from 15 to 20 per cent. were 
owing to secretions, and 60 to 80 per cent. 
regovered without operations being. per- 
formed.. Doctors are getting to know 
much more about appendicitis than as a 


class they once did, and there is no doubt 


that the treatment of such cases so far as 


‘the physician is concerned, depends mainly 
upon his early and prompt recognition of 


the nature of the disease—New York Wit- 


eSB. 
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START 
AND MAKE MONEY FAST. 

Start mail-order business at home,either sex,and get 

experience of over 30 years. No capital required,make 

from $25 to $50 per week. Send self-addressed stamped 

envelppe to K. F. Nason&Co.182 Church St. New York, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


MICHIGAN. 


Are you thinking of moving to better your cone 
dition? If so, come to Michigan where you can get 
comfortable living, good markets, good neighbore 
hood, reasonable transportation for your products. 
A pros erous state! 

The Flint & Pere Marquette R. R. Co, has good 
lands for sale, prices ranging from seven to fifteen 
dollars per acre, according to location and timber. 
Eas agi You make = aeieteee seeatne in this 

rritory. . d iress, . PATRIARCHKE, _. 
= of Traffic Manager, Saginaw, Mich 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


6UP-TO-DATE” 


RA M 
PR ALL B $s. 
$17.00 outfit for $6.00. Express 
paid. Will spray a 10-acre orchard 
per day. 60,000 in use. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed or money refunded. 11)’t’d Catalogue and 
Treatise on Spraying free. Ag’ts wanted. Es- 
clusive territory given, Rapid seilers, Many 
ofouragentsare ays ey egy $5 to $10 per days 
P.O, LEWIS MEG. CO. Box 119 Catskill. No ¥o 

Please mention Green’s ‘Fruit Grower. 
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What do Yeu Think of This? 


We offer for thirty days both Green's 
Six Books on Fruit Culture and Green's 
Four Books on Fruit Culture; as a pre 
mium with every subscriber to Greeng 
Fruit Grower, if you send us 50 cents tor 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year and claim 
then this offer. The paper may be 
sent to any person.desired. Here is an 
opportunity to make your son, daughter 
or absent friend a present of Greens 
Fruit Grower, one year, and receive for 
yourself Green’s Four Books and Greens 
Six Books on Fruit Culture by mail, post 
paid. We make this remarkable oler 
simply to bridge over the dull subscription 
season which always occurs in build 


summer. 


—— 


Bicycles 


for Men, Women, Girls & 
Boys. Complete line at 
lowest prices ever quoted. 
$100 ‘Oakwood? for345.08 
d se S37. 
$85 ‘Arlington we goon 









High 
‘ Grade 


56 os 
$20 Bicycle eo 
$75 ‘Maywood’ Simplest, Strongest Bicycle on Earth . eae 
Fully guaranteed.. Shipped anywhere C.O.D. w it bon 
lege to examine. No money inadvance. Buy direc I 
manufacturers, save agents and dealers profits. 4 
illustrated catalogue free. Address (in full), 


en 
CashBuyers’Union,162 W.VanBurenst.B 80 Chicag? 


RAIL | ANDS 


ROAD 


FOR SALE AT LOW PRICES 
AND ON EASY TERMS. 


The Mlinois Central Railroad Company offers for 
sale on easy terms and at low prices 100,000 a0 
of choice fruit, gardening, farm and gra 


lands located. in 


SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


They. are also largely interested in, and call & 
pectat attention to the 600,000 acres of laud ia 
the famous 


YAZOO DELTA 
OF MISSISSIPPI, ai 


lying along and owned by. the Yazoo & Mi 
ont Valley Railroad Company, and which Le 
company Offers at low prices and on long < “ 
Sree a tat Sa ot 
and examine these lands, ° * i , 
nois and in the “Yazoo Delta,” Miss. For fur 





ther description, map and _ informations 
sdirdaeee oot anea haa "Land Cour 
missioner, No. 1 Park Row, Ohicago, Ii 
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COLORED P! 


Both Hand Painted and Li 
Nurserymen. Plate Books n 


Price Lists, Order Boc 
SEND FOR LATE 


“ner CAT 
ROCHESTER LITHOGRA 


i76 WN. Waiter St 
ROCHESTER. 


Please mention Green’s Fru 
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$4.49 & 









ioe” “ROYAL MFG. 
Star Accident Buildiy 


Please mention Green’s Fruvi 


FREE 





A booklet, handso 


describing Nebrask 

the opportunities t 
; men and tarm re 
farm owners. Mailed without « 


cation to P.S. Eustis, General P 
C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Il. 


Please mention Green's Fru: 
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factory. 
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3 you never knew or thou: 


human in health end disease 
How life ix pPmpgtuated, health saved 

to avoia pil Prridg oF ignorance 

to apply Home eure to age, 
0 to cure Piles, BuptuPmfgeios:- 
- Bad Blood, Nerppets ez V 
Crize, k a, 


We read faces, me 

ba to mate, be py tin marriage 
SEND” how tg red “get ba ey 
ay BE tee 'stue 
Mo ay Hili Pub. Co., 129 Eas 
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Wanted Agents, Dealers, 
or others having; —— =aafy'hy #50 To 
— time to take | $85° VU). 4 Pass. 
Ordersfor Buggies| .. <3. $45 Ren 
Cartsahd Harness Shires, $21 Team 
Bt ent prices. OAR $9 huey 
ween, Factory. Save Middleman’sPrefit. Wt 
U 8 hag hat hd at factory prices. Order qui 
*S. BUGGY & CART CO., J 26, ¢ iy 


Please mention Green’s Fruit 
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$18 a Week Easy. 


us quick, you will be surprised 3 
te. Send us your address any way. 
uvestigate. Write today. You can 





It will 


easy, ROYAL MANUFATURING COn Bos] 
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pasy naturalresults, Sam- 
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Cherry, 
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LABELS 


y for Nurserymen and 
d printed labels are highly 
who have used them. 


MIN CHASE, 
Derry, AN. H. 


reen’s Fruit Grower. 


VAPORATOR 


plied to any stove or Range, 
ces, $3, $5, $8. Send for circular, 
NUFACTURING CO. 
th St., Philadelphia. : 


Green’s Fruit Grower. 
hd WHISKEY HABITS 


red at home without pain 
pok of particilars FREER 


Mi. Woolley, M.D.,Box487,Atlania,Ga 


Hreen’s Fruit Grower. 
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NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD 


For the Cure of 


STRICTURE, 


Men Suffering from Stricture or ; 
Enlargement of the Prostate ; 
Gland Need no Longer Appeal ; 
to the Surgeon. 


A SOLVENT FOUND 


Not since the discovery of Ether has a ; 
greater boon been given to suffering men, 
For Centuries they have submitted to the Sur- 
geon’s Knife, have used Sounds and Bougies 
to keep the passage open; yetsuch methods 
have never cured the disease. 

The Solvent Method is so simple that you 
may well wonder why it has not been dis. 
covered before; makes operating needless; 
cures when operations EATMEN +, 

ME TR NT. 

HON see why the new self-treatment 
must cure when you read our Illustrated Book 
of New Truth about urethral troubles, 

It tells of what the remedy is made, 

Ittells how and why it cures both organic 
and spasmodic stricture. 

How it overcomes and removes enlargement 
and irritation of the prostate gland. 

How it removes urethral obstruction, in- 
flammation and chronic mucous discharges. 

If afflicted, this book is worth to you all 
that perfect recovery is worth, 

Write at once to the Empire Medical Ce., 
59 Smith Bldg., Boston, Mass., for their ¢ 
free book called * Solwent Alterans.” Do j 


not submit te operation until you investigate. q 
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PAVORITES, 


Stems of Red Cross Currants at Roches- 
ter are often five inches long. 





o : the 
16 oz. to ¥ Ib. res pie 


t 
Don’t be humbugged by Agents of 
U. S. Stan d ard a Trust, Buy of the Manufacturers. 


Steel Frame & Royal Scale Rack 


No Pit. 


Requires 
*eourjeg 
jO o3uvys ON 


ao 1688 . _ 
Sewing Machines, sicyeles, Orcans, Pianos, Cider Mills, 
Carriages, Carts, Rarsies, Harness, Safes, Bone Mills, 
Letter Presses, Jack Serews, Trueks, Anvils, Hay Cutters, 
Press Stands, Feed Mills, Stoves, Drills, Road Plows, 
Lawn Mowers, Coffee Mills, Forzes, Lathes, Dump Carts, 
Corn Shellers, Hand Carts, Engines, Tools, Wire Fenee, 
Fanning Mills, Crow Bars, Boilers, Watehes, Clothing &e, 
Hay, Stock, Elevator, Railroad, Platform and Counter SCALES. 

Send for free Catalogue ahd see how to Save Money. 


151 8. Jefferson St. CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
COLORED PLATES 


Both Hand Painted and Lithographed for 
Nurseryme:. Plate Books made to order, 


Price lists, Order Books, ete 
SEND FOR LATEST 


wore CATALOGUE. 
ROCHESTER LITHOGRAPHING CO, 


i76 WN. Water Street. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


REREAD! sutton 


In order to reduce FORMERLY 
quickly our um- 
q to 


scan SIZE ry 49 @ a 
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RAND Wau hee for the 
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a of 30 per ct. im all prices of 
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mination, and ay think it 
equal nv appearance to any $0 GOLD WATCH pay our 

Pai Great Reductio $4.49 

: arges—and » 


to-da ovk mas not last long. 
Mra. CO. Dept. 2, 
Star Accident Building, Chicago, Ll, 


eto-d rst 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





A booklet, handsomely illustrated 

describing Nebraska, her farmsand 

the opportunities therefor young 

men and tarm renters to become 
U Mailed without charge on appli 
cation to P.S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
C., B. & Q. R. R., Chicago, Ll. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 days in your own home and 

=r cave #10 to $25. Nomoney in advance. 

==4 $60 Kenwood Machine for $23.00 

WE} $50 Arlington Mackincfor - $19.50 

Singers (Made by us) $8, $11.50, $15 

and 27 other styles. All attachments 

Ui) FREE. We pay freight. Buy from 

tl factory. Save agents large profits. 

= i Over 100,006 in use. Catalogue and 

\ Cie. testimonials ere ou BaTERS'@ sion 
a Address (in fil), 6A 

-164 West Van Buren St., B-80, Chic Aah 
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v0six, Varicocele, cte., 
Wasting Diseasea, 
a control others, 
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Wanted Agents, Dealers, Farmers, 
or others having 7, #50 Top Buggy#27.25 
spare time totake sae. 4 Pass. Top Surrey, $40 
ordersfor Buggies —~ $45 Rend Buggy, $20.25 
Cartsand Harness : va $21 Team Harness, $10.25 


+ cut prices. = $8Bugcy “* $3.70 
uy of Factory. SaveMiddleman’sPrefit. Where we have noAgent 





v. Sell Consumers at factory prices. Order quick. Catalogue free. 
*S. BUGGY & CART ©0., J 26, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


_— 
around home. A 


Ge alWeek Easy. ss 





No trouble to make $18 2 @ week easy. Write to 

a us quick, you wil! be surprised at how easy it can be 

Tai Send us your address any way. It will be for your interest 
luvestigate. Write today. You can ively make $18 

Week casy, ROYAL MANUFATURING co, xP, A »Detrol 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


THE TOPPING 
PORTABLE + 


EVAPORATOR, 


Four sizes made. 





Yon_ work right - 





A Song of Prunes. 


Throughout the drift of centuries, since first 
the word was young, 

The bards have tuned their lyres up and 
cleared their throats and sung 

Glad songs of fruits and ‘flowers, of the orch- 
ard and the field, , 

And puffed up nearly everything the soll has. 
deigned to yield. 

And so | crave attention while your humble 
servant tunes 

His lyre to the topmost pitch and sings a 
song of Prunes. 


O, Prunes! Though thou are fit to grace the 
banquet of a king, 

Yet dost thou to the lowly board of humble 
peasants bring 

The pulpy fatness full of joy and flavors rich 
and deep— 

O, is there aught on earth so rare and yet so 
good and—cheap! 

And could I twang a thousand harps through 
centuries of Junes 

My one and all triumphant theme would be a 
song of Prunes, 


But O! the hide-bound, sorry Prune, with 
visage pinched and lean 

We meet in boarding-house resorts, is not the 
sort I mean. 

Give me, instead, the puffy Prune, inflated 
with its juice, 

That makes strawberries and the like to me 
of little use. 

For did I own a thousand mouths and twice 

,q 28 Many spoons 

I'd still employ them, every one, to get my 
fill of prunes. 

—Nixon Waterman in L. A. Bulletin. 





Conjugal Incompatibility Cured 
by Divorce, 


After a San Diego man got a divorce 
from his wife the other day, he went home 
and found her there. She asked him to sit 
down to dinner, after which she asked him 
how he liked the new arrangement, “First- 
rate,” he replied, “but I can’t understand 
| a “Oh, that’s‘all right,” said she; we 
can live this way in contentment. The 
other way we quarrel. Now, then, sup- 
pose you retain me as_ housekeeper? 
Twenty dollars per month and board is all 
I ask.” This struck the ex-husband fa- 
vorably, and the bargain was closed on 
the spot. The couple have not had a sign 
of trouble since, although they were in hot 
water for thirty-two years, fretting under 
the marital yoke. They dare not quarrel 
much now, for fear one will leave the other 
in the lurch. He must have his meals 
cooked, and she must have a place to stay. 
Together they are happy now, and the 
—* promises to last to the end.—Tri- 

une. 





Dangerous Drinking Water for 
Horses. 


At this season, when cattle first go out 
on the pastures, there are many little mat- 
ters requiring attention; but perhaps noth- 
ing is so important as the water supply. 
The pasture with a running stream always 
seems to keep the animals in good condi- 
tion, however heavily it may be stocked. 
There is, however, one danger in connec- 
tion with drinking from running streams 
as well as from stagnant pools which is not 
often regarded. I refer to the drinking in 
of sand and grit, more especially by horses. 
The writer recently lost a cart-horse in 
which was 14 pounds’ weight of fine sand 
in its great gut. This was no guess, as 
the sand was weighed. A neighbor has 
lost four horses in a similar manner, one 
of them a prize-winning young Shire, 
which was valued at £80, during the past 
two years. 

When horses become afflicted in this man- 
ner, they may carry the dirt for a long time 
without fatal results, but during that time 
it is difficult to keep them in condition, and 
they readily knock up when at work. Some- 
times, however, the bowels become weak- 
ened, a stoppage occurs, and a time comes 
when it cannot be relieved, inflammation 
is set up and the horse dies. There is, in 
fact, practically nothing to suggest that the 
animal is not suffering from ordinary weak- 
ness of the bowels, except that it does not 
thrive as the owner knows it should! in ac- 
cordance with the food it is receiving.— 
London Agricultural Gazette, 





The McKinley Temper. 


If those who have seen most of him since 
the fourth of March were asked what trait 
of the President’s character had impressed 
them especially, they would say his mar- 
velous self-control. The adjective is right. 
The McKinley temper is marvelous. In 
the four years of a Presidential term the 
first quarter is the most trying. This Pres- 
ident has passed through the ordeal. The 
first evidence of irritation is yet to be noted. 

There have been great men in the White 
House, but history records explosions of 
passion from Washington all the way down 
the line to the present exception. This 
equipoise of Mr. McKinley is so remark- 
able that it has been spoken of frequently 
as a natural gift of great worth. The pos- 
sessor has been congratulated as if it was 
an inheritance. The truth is this complete 
self-command is second, not first nature 
with Mr. McKinley. It was acquired by 
such rigid training as seldom falls to the 
lot of man to follow. 

“T remember McKinley,” said one of his 
oldest friends, ‘‘as a man with his full 
share of impulsiveness. The time was 
when he gave way as other men do under 
strain or provocation. Do you want to 
know what wrought the change? For 
twenty-five years this man has stood be- 
tween his wife and all that might give her 
the slightest worry. No matter what the 
load he was bearing, he has never failed 
to wear in her presence a smiling face. 
Whatever emotions might be surging un- 
derneath he has appeared calm and placid 
on the surface. This frail being owes her 
life to his shielding care. Self-control was 
born of that twenty-five years of devotion. 
There you have the whole explanation of 
what is so admirable in McKinley’s char- 
acter.’—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 





Hide the Scars. 


In other words, be charitable and do as 
you would have others do unto you or unto 
your loved ones. It is related of Alex- 
ander the Great that upon a certain occa- 
sion, when he requested a famous artist to 
paint his portrait, he said: “I have never 
had a satisfactory picture. If you can 
hide that scar,” lifting his finger toward 
his face, ‘‘and give me a good picture, you 
will not only increase your own renown, 
but I promise you a fortune beside.”” The 
sequel is that the artist so thoroughly suc- 
ceeded in bringing out prominently the 
leading characteristics of Alexander, at the 
same time hiding the scar, which if seen 
would mar the pleasure of looking at the 
portrait and detract from the full apprecia- 
tion of his most noble qualities, that the 


conqueror was not only delighted and satis- 


fied, but he also carried out to the letter 
his promises of fortune and fame. 

In commenting on this little anecdote one 
writer remarks’ that it contains a good pre- 
cept for the guidance of friends. It is char- 
acteristic of some people to magnify 
“scars.” It is true that about us there are 
not many people who can be called per- 
fect, yet if others tried as assiduously to 
extol their virtues and good qualities as 
sometimes they seem to strive and remind 
them and others of their faults and follies, 
what a wonderful change the world would 
see! There would be little motive for fam- 
ily or social gossip, for our “scars” would 
either fade or be altogether concealed. In- 
deed, some of our acquaintances would 





| 





hardly be recognized; but, on the other 
hand, it would be a pleasure to know that 
there are among us some, who, like Alex- 
ander’s good portrait painter, find pleasure 
in thus hiding the scars and bringing out 
the best that may be discovered in friends 
and acquaintances. This hiding of the 
faults and weaknesses of our friznds is a 
rare and beautiful trait of character. It is 
a friendly virtue which we should study to 
cultivate for in speaking of one’s friends it 
is always an after satisfaction to remem- 
ber that we have dealt kindly in then be- 
half.—F'arm and, Fireside. 





The Value of a Good Spring. 


A spriftg of pure water on any farm adds 
at least a hundred dollars to its value, and 
if near a city it is worth much more. Often 
such springs can be found in hillsides by 
digging six or eight feet, especially if the 
soil shows springy places during winter and 
spring. If the spring is higher than the 
house it can be conducted into the kitchen 
by force of gravity, and the water can be 
turned off or on as the housewife may de- 
sire. There are doubtless hundreds, and 
possibly thousands, of farms in New Eng- 
land where the best pure water can be con- 
ducted into the house at slight expense. If 
the water has to be lifted a hydraulic ram 
will force the water up hill. This costs 
somewhat more, but it will generally pay. 
—American Cultivator. 





An Aged Apple Tree, 


On Enoch McCall’s farm, two miles east 
of Vanceburg, Ky., says the Adams County 
New Era, is an apple tree that has been 
bearing fruit for 90 years. It is a Yellow 
Bellflower, and was planted when this 
whole region was almost one solid forest. 
It has lived to see the giants of the woods 
disappear, towns and cities spring into 
view, two generations of people die, and 
three new generations appear; yet the old 
Bellflower stands like a sentinel at his 
post, and annually drops big yellow apples. 
It would take a basket 48 feet wide set 
under the tree to catch every apple that 
falls. Five feet from the ground the tree 
measures 9 feet 6 inches in circumference. 
It shows some signs of decay, but no doubt 
the year 1900 will find it producing as 
sweet and fragrant blossoms and delicious 
golden fruit as it did nearly one hundred 
years ago. 





Coal Miners’ Wages. 


The awful central fact reported by the 
Legislative Committee to investigate the 
condition of the anthracite coal miners is 
that, for the past two years, and particular- 
ly for the past six months, the miners have 
received an average wage of only $4 a 
week, and on that many of them have to 
support large families. This is a state of 
things that calls for prompt action, that 
it may not continue a day longer than nec- 
essary, for the good name of the State must 
suffer with every day that this truly pauper 
paid labor exists. But what is to be done? 
The committee makes a number of recom- 
mendations, all good in their way, but 
none of them, nor all together, striking at 
the essential fact that the wages of these 
men must be doubled or trebled if they are 
to live as becomes respectable American 
citizens. Granting that the majority of 
them are not American citizens, respectable 
or otherwise, the fact remains that they 
cannot hope to become such under present 
conditions. It is not a case for charity or 
for philanthropic enterprise, but for wise 
legislation, and it must be. confessed that 
there seems to be very little prospect of 
that.—Philadelphia Ledger. 





The Weight of the Earth. 


The weight of the earth has _ been 
fixed by the calculations of astrono- 
mers, extending over many years, as 
6,069,000,000,000,000,000,000, or six thou- 
sand and sixty-nine trillion tons. Our 
planet weighs as much as seventy-eight 
moons. If the kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland be considered to extend down- 
ward to the center of the earth—3,963 
miles—its weight would be 3,733,000,000,- 
000,000,000 tons. The earth weighs 1,625 
times as much as the United Kingdom. 
Further, its weight is fifty-two and a half 
times as much as Europe, eleven and a 
half times as mitch as Asia, seventeen and 
a half times as much as Africa, and thirteen 
and a third times as much as the Americas. 
Mr. J. Holt Schooling, endeavoring to 
make these figures clearer, imagines the 
Coliseum at Rome, peopled with ghosts of 
87,000 persons, who have been counting 
since A. D. 79, at the rate of 100 tons per 
minute. They would not have made a per- 
ceptible impression on the total. If the 
inkabitants of a hundred million stars, each 
with a population of one thousand five hun- 
dred millions, were to begin to count, they 
would finish the task in seven hours.—Inter 


Ocean. 





How She Cured Him. 


A young wife had just settled in her 
home. All seemed fair and promising, but 
one night her husband came home very late 
and staggered into the house. His wife, 
greatly shocked, told him he was ill and 
must lie down at once. He did so. His 
face was reddish purple, his breathing 
heavy, and altogether he was a pitiable 
looking object. Mustard plasters were ap- 
plied to his hands and feet. When the doc- 
tor came, felt his pulse, examined him and 
found that he was drunk, he said: 

“He will be all right in the morning.” 

But the wife insisted that he was very 
ill, and severe remedies must be used. 

“You must shave his head and apply 
blisters,” she urged, “or I will send for 
one who will.” 

His head was accordingly shaved closely 
and blisters applied. All night he lay in a 
drunken sleep, notwithstanding the blisters. 

About daylight he awoke to a most un- 
comfortable consciousness of blistering 
agonies. : 

“What does this mean?’ he said, put- 
ting his hand to his bandaged head. 

‘Lie still; you mustn’t stir,” said the 
wife. ‘You have been very ill.’ 

“T am not ill.” 

“Oh, yes, you are. You have brain fever. 
We have worked hard with you all night.” 

“T should think you had,” groaned the 
victim. ‘“What’s the matter with my 
feet?” 

“They are blistered.” 

“T am better now. Take off the blisters; 
do,’”’ he pleaded piteously. 

He was most uncomfortable; his head 
covered with sores, and his hands and feet 
still worse. 

“My dear,” he said, groaning, “if I 
should get sick in this way again, do not 
be alarmed or send for a doctor; and, above 
all, do not blister me again.” 

“Oh, indeed I will. All that saved you 
was the blisters; and if you should have 
another spell, I should be more frightened 
than ever, for the tendency, I am sure, is 
to apoplexy; and from the next attack you 
will be likely to die unless the severest 
measures are used.” 

From that day he has never had another 
attack of drink.—Annals of Hygiene. 





—You degrade a m 
pel him to accept as charity what he ought 
to be able to earn for himself. 


« 








when you com-' 





REYNOLDS 


EXPERIENCE IN HORTICULTURE. 


The Pear Tree Blight. 








About the middle of June I received a 
letter from an intelligent and, experienced 
fruit grower living near Jackson Missis- 
sippi, a reader of Green’s Fruit Grower. 
Although I answered by letter the subject 
is of enough general importance to war- 
rant a more elaborate treatment in a paper 
that is probably read by more practical 
fruit growers than any other in the United 
States. The cultivation of the pear had 
been the gentleman’s favorite pursuit for 
about twenty years. He grew the better 
European varieties and sold the fruit at 
good prices but finally awoke to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the terrible blight was 
in the way of exterminating every one of 
his trees. The Bartlett, the Duchess and 
the Bose were soon swept away. He then 
turned to Kieffer as he had been assured 
that it was “blight proof.’ In laudation 
of Kieffer even Mr. Willard. might receive 
lessons from him,. He says that it is the 
finest fruit that ever grew. It attains to 
its highest perfection when, picked about 
the middle of September and stored away 
in boxes to ripen. He sells them for $3.00 
a bushel and they retail readily at 5 cents 
each. It has all the best flavor of Duchess, 
Bartlett or Bose. A great many thou- 
sands of trees have been planted in the 
Gulf States. But alas! the blight has 
stricken this fine, “blight-proof’ variety. 
Every tree was attacked the past spring. 
The clusters of blossoms and fine fruit were 
first to show the disease. He cut off every 
piece of dead wood, cutting off large limbs 
where there was the slightest appearance 
of the disease; has gone over every tree 
six or seven times and removed every trace 
of the disease and the trees are now loaded 
with fruit. He fears that the blight will 
reappear next. spring when he will be 
obliged to so mutilate the trees that they 
will be worthless. He seeks light from my 
long experience. 

In ordinary medical practice the first aim 
is to make a correct diagnosis of the dis- 
ease, that being necessary to any intelli- 
gent treatment. I think it was nearly, or 
quite, 60 years ago that I first observed 
pear blight upon pear trees on father’s old 
homestead in Ontario County, in this State, 
and then the only remedy we applied was 
the saw. The blackened, dying branches 
did not look well and we cut them out, and 
to be sure not to leave any of the dead 
wood we generally cut a little deeper than 
the disease was visible. As several years 
would often pass before any symptoms of 
the disease would again appear, we nat- 
urally concluded that the pruning saw was 
the most effective remedy. On that por- 
tion of the old homestead that afterwards 
became mine, there was a row of pear 
trees six or eight rods long, from which I 
cut away affected wood, from time to time 
while in father’s possession and in mine, 
for 20 years or more. It has now beensin 
brother’s possession 88 years and when I 
visited it, the first of July, one tree, the 
last in the row, was still standing, a 
healthy, stalwart tree loaded with Virga- 
lien pears. ‘Those pears never succumbed 
to the scab fungus. I grafted that tree 49 
years ago and have sold pears from it for 
$25 a barrel. All the others in the row had 
gradually succumbed to the blight and old 
age. . 

I observed, many years since, that pear 
blight, although visible to a.slight extent 
nearly every year, cholera and: some 
other fatal diseases of the human system, 
seems to come some years as an epidemic 
when it is unusually destructive. The con- 
ditions most favorable to its ravages are 
warm, moist, showery weather, with fre- 
quent thunder storms, just the weather 
most promotive of growth of all kinds of 
vegetation, which led me to conclude that 
the disease spreads most rapidly in thrifty 
trees and that anything that will check the 
growth of the trees will hinder the spread 
of the disease. Hence, when the disease 
broke out in a young orchard that I planted 
about 30 years ago, in the suburbs of Roch- 
ester, I seeded down to grass, withheld 
barnyard manure and used the pruning saw 
and knife very freely. The spread of the 
disease was arrested and the orchard has 
since borne many fine pears. 

It was after the organization of our State 
Experiment Station at Geneva that science 
began to correctly diagnose the malady, 
Prof. Arthur experimenting in lines sug- 
gested by Prof. Burrill, of Illinois, found 
the bacterium that causes the blight. By 
making pure cultures of the vacterium and 
inoculating healthy trees with it he suc- 
ceeded in creating the disease. The bac- 
teria, it is believed, enter the more tender 
portions of the branches, the opening leaf- 
bud or flower-bud and multiplying rapidly 
in the sap soon discolor the older growths 
and, in some cases, extend through the en- 
tire tree. For many years the Western 
‘New York Horticultural Society had tabood 
the subject. Almost every member had a 
theory and, when discussion commenced 
there was no end to it and no progress was 
made in the solution of the problem, but 
when Prof. Arthur appeared claiming to 
have discovered the cause of the blight, he 
was listened to gladly and his conclusions 
generally accepted. 

The discolored bark sometimes fppears on 
the trunk of a tree and the microbe is sup- 
posed to have entered the terminal bud of 
one of those twigs that frequently grow 
out of the body of the tree. Such an at- 
tack is probably irremediable although a 
friend once calied me into his garden to 
show me how he had treated a tree thus 
affected. He had pared off the outside 
bark and washed the trunk with linseed 
oil and believed he had saved the tree. 
About 20 years since I visited a farmer in 
the town of Pittsford, Monroe County, who 
had a number of pear trees that had been 
recently attacked and believing that the 
disease was caused by a congestion and 
souring of the sap, he slit the bark of the 
trunk. Last spring I met the gentleman 
and he informed mé that the treatment 
proved effectual and the trees are yet alive. 
All the preventatives or remedies science is 
able to prescribe are those long tried by 
practical pear growers, namely, checking 
growth, withholding manure and _ the 
prompt excision and burning of all affected 
branches, 


THE GOOD OLD WILSON HAS 
> DISAPPEARED. 


The strawberry crop would have been 
very large this season, in Monroe County, 
had it not come off so dry and hot soon 
after the berries commenced ripening. The 
plants were loaded with green berries and 
ripe ones were so abundant after “The 
Fourth,” in the Rochester market that 
growers sold to grocers as low as three 
cents a quart. A marked feature of the 
market this year was the entire absence of 
the good old Wilson’s Albany, which ruled 
the market for over a third of a century. 
In vain did amateurs seek to drive out the 
Wilson by denunciation of its quality; con- 
sumers liked it and called for it. Its sup- 
planting was effected by the surreptitious 
introduction of a spurious Wilson. The 
substitute is of lighter color, differs a little 
in form, quite acid but differing in the 
flavor of its acidity from the rich, vinous 
flavor of the genuine Wilson, when fully 
ripe. I could eat the true Wilson three 
times a day for weeks without its cloying 





my appetite, but I take no pleasure in the 
spurious variety. I am not certain of the 
way in which substitution was effected but 


have heard it insinuated, that it came from }. 


growers in the eastern Lake Ontario vicin- 
ity where the old Captain Jack was intro- 
duced and propagated as the Wilson and 
plants of that variety sent out to fill orders 
for the Wilson I would advise strawberry 
growers who are sure that they have 
healthy plants of the true Wilson to pre- 
serve and carefully propagate from them 
for I believe that there will yet be an ac- 
tive demand for them. Bubach was quite 
abundant in the early part of the season 
and is greatly preferable to the one sold for 
Wilson. Warfield is a pleasanter acid, but 
I am prepared to say, without fear of suc- 
cessful coniradiction that there is not an 
acid berry on the market that equals in 
quality a fully ripe Wilson’s Albany. 


THERE ARE SOME BALDWINS. 


As expected, in consequence of the great 
overbearing of the Baldwin trees, -last 
year, the large Baldwin orchards of West- 
ern New York showed no blossoms in May. 
i have made many inquiries of orchardists 
this summer and the universal reply has 
been—no Baldwins, About the first of July, 
however, I paid a visit to my brother in 
Ontario County. on a farm I once owned 
and was surprised to learn that he has a 
fair crop of Greenings, Spies, Kings and 
some other sorts, and that he also has a 
fine show of Baldwins, on a young orchard 
that did not bear much last year. Not only 
that, but on a row of Baldwin trees along 
the highway that bore very heavy crops 
last year, for the size of the trees, some 
yielding as high as seven barrels a tree, 
there is a promise of fair yields this year. 
These trees are growing on a good sandy 
loam. On_an adjoining farm belonging to 
Mr. Tilden—a part of the old homestead— 
is an orchard that is a marvel of luxuriant 
growth and uniform productivity. It was 
planted about 30 years since by my young- 
est brother (who some years since passed 
over to the other side) with trees of his own 
raising, mainly Kings, Greenings and Bald- 
wins and, although planted 30 feet apart, 
each way, their branches are interlocking 
and the trees are covered with a new 
growth of amazing luxuriance. It has been 
for many years the source of a fine income 
to its fortunate owner and the Kings and 
Greenings are now loaded with fruit. In 
this orchard the King has been altogether 
the most profitable apple, selling last year 
to go to Europe for $1.25 per barrel. The 
orchard has been in grass for many years, 
is kept well fertilized and pastured with a 
small flock of sheep. It is a great pity 
that the trees were not planted 40 by 40, 
for they will suffer for want of room. Al- 
though a little out of the horticultural line, 
I was shown a field of clover on the old 
homestead that reminded me of some father 
cut over 60 years ago, on another part of 
the farm. It was of the large variety, 
measured three feet in height and stood as 
thick as it could stand. Despite the cold, 
dry spring and early summer, ‘the hay crop 
will be pretty heavy. In riding several 
miles through parts of Wayne and Ontario 
counties, I observed that apple trees, in 
many cases, were looking bad from the 
attacks of several species of insects. The 
bud-worm and leaf-rollers had evidently put 
in their destructive work on the earlier 
foliage and the tent-caterpillar and aphis 
had followed. In consequence many trees 
had anything but a clean, healthy, thrifty 
appearance, 


EXTRAORDINARY CLIMATIC CON- 
DITIONS. 

After an unusually cold June, July 

opened up pretty warm, the mercury rising 

to very near 90 degrees on the first three 


“days and on “The Fourth” it broke: all 


former records in Rochester by marking 
99.3 degrees. It rose to the same altitude 
on Monday, but was cooled somewhat by 
a thunder storm in the afternoon. All 
through the succeeding week the mercury 
continued high, entering the nineties nearly 
every day, and, in the afternoon of Sun- 
day, the 11th, there arose a thunder storm 
of magnificent proportions. In four hours 
it had precipitated 3.26 inches of water and 
Was accompanied by almost incessant thun- 
der and lightning. During the storm .45 of 
an inch fell in 5 minutes, .80 of an inch 
in 10 minutes and 2.57 inches in an hour. 
Considerable damage was done by elec- 
tricity and water but the greater portion of 
broiling, sweltering humanity appreciated 
the great relief afforded. 





The Conductor Tclls His Story. 


Ex-Conductor Hodgkins, of the Grand 
Trunk Railway, says that in all his time 
he has never known a woman who paid 
her fare on the cars to tell where she was 
going without being asked. 

One of his amusing experiences of this 
kind was with a dignified lady, who got on 
at the Rochester transfer station. When 
Conductor Hodgkins came to her she pulled 
out her wallet, and in austere language, 
said: ‘How much is it?” “I don’t know,” 
replied the conductor. “It’s your duty to 
know,” responded the woman, and followed 
this with some remarks about officials not 
knowing their duty. 

“Tf you would tell me where you are go- 
ing,” said the conductor, “perhaps I might 
make a guess at it.”’—Paris (Me.) Demo- 
crat. 





Not Attentive Enough. 


They were a young couple and had been 
married only a few months, says the Yonk- 
ers Statesman. They resided in the sub- 


urbs and were en route for the city—he to- 


business and she to do some shopping. He 
had evidently been out the night before 
and did not feel in a talkative mood, while 
she was garrulous. He frowned and read 
his paper. The tunnel was reached—the 
long, dark tunnel—and not a light in the 
car. She made a few commonplace re- 
marks. He slept. 

Their destination was reached and out 
of the car they passed. 

“T was afraid you were angry at me this 
morning,’ she said, adjusting her bonnet. 

No reply. 

“T talked so much when‘ you wanted to 
read,” she went on. 

No answer. 

“But your affection dissipated all. my 
fears, love,” she continued, buttoning her 
glove. 

“My affection!” he said, looking at her 
quizzically. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“What affection? When did I show any 
affection ?” 

“Why, in the tunnel, George,” said the 
wife, taking his arm. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, you innocent boy!” with a pinch of 
his arm. 

“You're speaking in riddles.” 

“Of course; you kissed-me in your sleep, 
I suppose?’ with a laugh. 

“Kissed you? I didn’t kiss you!” 

“Didn’t kiss me in the tunnel?” 

“No!”? 

“Well, someone did; three times.” 

The young husband has sworn off read- 
ing the newspapers in the morning and is 
preparing to read the riot act to some one. 





It speaks well for an article when the 
longer it is used the better it is liked. 
Such is the case with Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
People who have been using it for years, 
could not be induced to try any other 
dressing for their hair, because it gives 
such perfect satisfaction, 
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is right. 


intending to paint, 


slow corrosion. 
best; are the standard, and have 


been for years. 


HESE brands of White‘Lead 
(see list) are not made by 


any patent or quick process, but 


by . the “old Dutch” process of 


They are the 


Protect your in- 


terests by making sure the brand 


ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 

valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 
also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of different designs painted in 
various styles or combinations of shades forwarded upon application to 


F REE By using National. Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 


National Lead Co. 1 Broadway, New York, 





IT GIVES pri: 


k Weekly Tribune 


FOR 
EVERY member of 
EVERY family on 

EVERY farm, in 

EVERY village, in 

EVERY State or Territory. 





FOR Education, 
FOR Noble Manhood, 
FOR True Womanhood. 


IT GIVES all important news of the Nation. 
IT GIVES all important news of the World. 
IT GIVES the most reliable market reports. 
IT GIVES brilliant and instructive editorials. 





short stories. 


IT GIVES an unexcelled agricultural department. 
IT GIVES scientific and mechanical information. 
IT GIVES illustrated fashion articles. 

IT GIVES humorous illustrations. 

IT GIVES entertainment to young and old. 

IT GIVES satisfaction everywhere to everybody 


We furnish GREEN'S FRUIT GROWER and N. Y. WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
ONE YEAR for 50 cents. 


CASH IN ADVANCE. 


Address all orders to 
Write your name and 


New York City, an 
mailed to you, 


Remember ! 





address ona postal card, send it to Geo. W. Best, C 
dasample copy of THE NEW YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE will be 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 


Tribune Office 





Both Papers One Year for 50 Cents. 





Beautifully illustrated and made up complete ready for seeds. 


+ SEED “PACKET Sr” 


WE CARRY IN STOCK MILLIONS OF 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEED BAGS. 


Write for prices. 


The only complete Catalogue of Flower and Vegetable Seed Packet Designs published, con 


taining all colored illustrations. 


Price to ** Dealers only,” $1.00 per copy. 
LITHOGRAPHED COVERS, INSERTS, HANGERS, etc., for Seedsmen. 


Also BANNERS 


SHOW CARDS, LABELS, and all fine grade color work a specialty. Write for estimates, 
BRETT LITHOGRAPHING Co, 
409-411-4183-415 Pearl St, New York 





AS GOOD AS GOLD! 


Offer 


TRE 


NEEDLE CASE FREE 


yet Made in 


To further introduce our excel- 


1897 lent 20 page illustrated house- 
* hold magazine “‘Gcod Read- 
ing,''we make this wonderful offer of valuable 
gifts: To any pereon sending us 25 cents, mon- 
ey order or stamps 10 pay for ‘Good Read- 
ing,” 6 months (price soc year) we will send, 


postpaid, an all linen doily, 18 inches square, 
stamped in a beautiful design, ALSO the 
assorted sharps 5 to 7, 10 blac 
not to bend, break or cut the thread. 
long. ALSO, with the Doily and Needle Case, we will send you p 


“Clio Needle Case,’’containing 4 packages of need} 
k steel hat and shaw! pins and 10 hest heavv steel] needles warrant 
These neediesare pnt up in fine lithographed case, 10 inches 


ostpaid, your choice of any of 


the following books, ‘‘The american Family Cook Book," “The Ladies’ Guide to Beauty”’or“‘Dram- 


atic Recitations,’”’ by America’s leading elocutionists. i 2 
ried out to the letter. If after receiving these gifts you are not satisfied we willcheerfully refund 


The above offer is honest and will be car- 


the money. @This offer is for a limited time only and may not appear again. 


N. B. Subscriptions received before July 1st will be entered till January 1898, Address, 


“GOOD*READING.’’ NORWALK, OH!0s 





HAVE RICH 


MELLOW LAND. 


AGRICULTURAL DRAIN J 
-Aand Sewer Pipe, Red and Fire Brick, Oven 
and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 


Cement &c. Write for prices. John H. Jac 


7 wendiice, is sure to 

ollow rou; 

with JACKSON'S Round 

TILE, For 45 years we have been making these 
File, Chimney and Flue Linings 


on, 102 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 





WE OFFER POT CROWN 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Ready for Shipment August Ist. (Before if Season is Favorable.) 


POT GROWN 
PLANT 
READY FOR 
SHIPMENT. 


iF re = * 


O* late this kind of plant 

has become very popular 

and is almost exclusively em- 

ployed for garden planting. 

The failures are few, and much 

care and labor are avoided, 

We grow the plants in 2 inch 

ts, and when they are well 

established and ready to ship, 

we turn them out of the pots, 

preserving the ball of earth 

around the roots and wrapping 

it in paper. Inthis way during 

the hottest weather in August, 

plants can be transported safely 

and transplanted satisfactorily, 

Plants set out in August or 

September will yield a good 

crop next season. Some ship 

potted plants earlier than us 

but we prefer to send out plants 

a week or two later, and serve our patrons 

better than if sent out earlier with poor roots, 

.We have many varisties growing in the 

nursery, but do not pot any varieties save 

those following, unless they are ordered 

beforehand. Brandywine, Jessie, Bubach, 

Bismarck, Marshail and Princess will be kept 
ready potted, Write for prices. 

‘ 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, Nv. Y. 
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— Gfreen’s Fruit Grower. 
_ A MONTHLY JUURNAL. 


- \ Devoted to Orchard, Garden, Poultry and 
Heusehold, 
CHARLES A. GREEN, Editor. 


J. CLinton PEEt, Business Manag¢r. 


Price, 50 cents per year. Postage Free 
Office, corner South and Highland Aves. 
-' Rates for advertising space, made known oR 
‘ppplication. it is “the intention of the 
{ Sbiishers of Green’s Fruit Grower to a1- 
it mone but reliable advertisers. We 
lose fully $1,000 per year 4 vy ae 
usiness from parties whose relia ility mig 
e questioned. We believe that all the ad- 
wertisements in this 


aper are from reliable 
arties but if subscribers find any of them 


© be otherwise we will esteem it a favor if 
they will advise us. We will at any time 

ve our personal attention to any complaints 
Which we receive. 





Entered at Rochester Post Office as second class mail 
matter. 





ROCHESTER, N. Y., AUGUST, 1897. 


a 


The circulation of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
is larger than any other horticultural 


paper published in A merica. 


~ EDITORIAL. 


Please favor us by notifying us by postal 
eard in case you are getting more than 
one copy of Green’s Fruit Grower. This 
occurs now and then on account of similar- 
ity of names, ete. Kindly give this your 
attention and thus greatly aid us. . 























Bordeaux Mixture for Curl Leaf 
in Peaches. 








1 this 
When our peach trees began to cur 

gpring we sprayed them with Bordeaux 
mixture. The curled leaves fell off, and 
mew leaves appeared which were entirely 


free from curl.—Editor. 





Painting Farm Buildings. 





an expense to keep a& farm 
house, farm barns and other out buildings 
painted, and yet it is necessary that they 
gbhould be painted, or the buildings will de- 
teriorate rapidly. It is mot profitable to 
allow the paint to become worn off or dis- 
integrated before a new coat of paint 1s 
applied. It is economy to apply a fresh 
coat of paint whenever the buildings show 
need of it. a 
> te must either keep the farm buildings 
well painted, or else not paint them at all. 
If the barns are not to be painted it is 
ust as well, and better, as regards dura- 
hy to let the outside work be rough 
: than plain 


It is quite 


boards, since they are thicker 
boards and last longer. . ; 

There seems to be only one kind of paint 
for a farm house, and that is white lead 
and.oil, toned to any color desired. _For 
fhe barns, however, and other buildings, 
also for farm tools, there are other paints 
more economical. 

Having recently to paint several large 
buildings, owing to a fire which occurred 
Jast spring, destroying a packing house, 
cellar and horse barns and other buildings, 
I entered seriously into the question of an 
economical paint. These buildings were 
covered with a novelty siding, sometimes 
called cove siding. ; ‘ 

An old and experienced painter advised 
‘me to use half venetian red, half yellow 
ochre, mixed with raw oil. He said this 
: would make the most durable of ail. paints. 
> ~"'"e said thie mineral paint would harden, 
_ and it was almost like a stone in becoming 

{impervious to the elements, I, therefore, 

ordered a barrel of linseed oil at 30c. per 

gallon and a 100 pound keg of Venetian 
red, the same amount of yellow ochre, both 
of which came in a dry and powdered con- 
dition, and cost 1%4c. per pound. It re- 
quired only one-half of this oil and -this 

int to cover two large buildings, one 

Prilding being 100 feet square and 24 feet 
high, and the other being 40 x 40, 24 feet 


I wag astonished to find the buildings so 
thoroughly covered by one coat of paint. 
Any one would suppose at least two coats 
had been applied. I think this one coat 
will stand several years without an addi- 
tional coat. My plan is to let the building 
stand for one year until this first coat be 
comes entirely hardened, and then to apply 
@ second coat. I am told that these two 
coats will last fifteen years. If so this is 
certainly the cheapest paint for farm build- 
ings which can be suggested. 

This makes a good paint for covering tin 
and iron or for wood roofs, also for paint- 
ing the wood-work of plows, lumber 
Wagons, reapers and other farm tools. 

It will be noticed that the price, cf paints 
has been greatly reduced of recent years. 
It is not long since I paid more than double 
the present price for boiled oil. 





Whipping the Trustee, 





Leaving the farm in early manhood I 
had drifted to the city and have been suc- 
cessful in business. Although I had met 
with no misfortune, strange as it may ap- 
pear, I had engaged to teach the district 
achool in my old farming locality in the 
country, and the scenes of my childhood. 
This might seem a strange thing for a suc- 
cessful business man to do, who had few 
trants, and these few wants well supplied, 
but stranger things than this have hap- 
pened. 

I arrived at the place of my prospective 
labors several days iy advance of the open- 
ing of the school, Since there was nothing 
particular to do I whiled away the sunny 
summer hours strolling along the oJd roads, 
where I had wandered as a child, eatch- 
ing the bees from the crimson blossoms of 
the thistle and milk-weed pods; trudging 
along with my companions with dinner 

ils in our hands; peering over the fence 
corners for wild raspberries, gazing wist-J 
fully into the adjacent orchards at the 
tempting fruit, which we were not per- 
mitted to touch, or looking longingly at the 
tall hickory tree which gave promise again 
of an abundant harvest. 

I walked through the hilly fields, where 
as children we used to slide down upon our 
rudely made sleds, and in the valleys of 
which little ponds would accumulate, upon 
which we children would skate and push 
the rosy-cheeked girls upon sleds. I wan- 
dered into the adjoining forest, where we 
children used to bend down the saplings 
and ride upon their springy: boughs; where 
‘we used to hunt for the wintergreen and 
wild strawberries, and startle the partridge 
from its nest, or feeding ground, 

Returning I. pat down and gazed with 
interest upon ‘the old «cobblestone school, 
house where I had spent so many hours as 
& boy. Most school-houses,’in olden times, 
were built of cobble-stene.. The chimney 
‘was so small it could herdly be distin- 
guished from where I sat. The southeast 
corner of this building had a wide gaping 

. rack, evidently caused by the eettling of 
_., the walls many years before. There was 
-, m0 cornice upon the reof over which we 
| — — @hildren used to throw the ball in a game 
- * galled “keely-over;” part of the children 
» ‘being assembled on one side of the build- 

«- + {ng, and part on the other. When the 
>) ball was thrown over, if it was caught, the 
“_ ‘party on that side would rush around and 
strike with the ball as many as possible 
en. the opposite side. Those hit with the 

i 





were compelled to join the side that | 
bad caught it, Thus often one side would’ 


be reduced to only one ntire 
vanquished. Before me lay the sloping 


grass plot connected with the school-house, . 


where the little girls lay off small yards 
with lines of stones, which they called their 
houses, and divided the same into rooms. 
“Within this: school ground arena were 
fought many athletic battles during child- 
hood with associates long since buried, or 
scattered to the ends of the earth. 


A carpenter was making some repairs 
in the school-house preparatory to the open- 
ing of school. I thought I would step in 
and see how he was progressing. To my 
surprise I saw the two trustees. of the 
school sitting before me, evidently waiting 
my arrival. They seemed to lodk upon me 
with contempt. The expression of their 
faces and their attitude aroused my ire. 
I stopped and gazed upon them a few mo- 
ments, and finally remarked: “I see that 
I shall have to whip you and I may as 
well begin now &s later.” At this one of 
the trustees arose promptly, as though 
waiting for the challenge, threw off his 
eoat and tackled’ me’ with great energy. 
I soon found that he was a man of great 
muscular endowment, and I began to fear 
that I would get the better of it. But 
while he was a stronger man than, myself, 
he was shorter, and my superior heighth 
and length of arm gave me the advantage. 
I threw one arm around him and caught 
my encircling arm with the other hand, 
thus holding him like a vice, and cast him 
to the floor with a thud, Now, I exclaimed 
to the other trustee, I am ready for you 
and the carpenter also, if he desires to try 
his strength. 

This episode will strike my friends as 
something peculiar since I do not possess & 
belligerent spirit, and am not pugilistic in 
any sense. I cannot remember of ever 
having sought a personal encounter with 
any human being since childhood, and 
scarcely ever then: Yet I must record the 
facts as they occurred, and leave my 
friends to criticise me as they will. 

At .this point the uninjured trustee 
seemed to have become possessed with 
greater respect for the new teacher of the 
school, and did not seem to desire a closer 
acquaintanceship. 

Hearing a step at the doorway,.I looked 
up and saw a very fine looking young man 
entering, and I saw that he was one of 
the pupils of the school. Therefore, I of- 
fered him my hand, and graciously asked 
his name. 

“My name is Cat.” 

“Are you‘a relative of the Cats who 
live at the southwest end of the town?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, you look like'them. I should ‘rec- 
ognize you at once.” 

Then other scholars arrived, I was sur- 
prised to find them so tall and manly in 
appearance. Indeed, they were taller than 
myself, and I was over six feet high. I 
shook hands with each as cordially as pos- 
sible, and inquired of each his name. By 
this time a. large group arrived and all 
seemed to look much alike. Therefore, I 
concluded they were all of one family, 
and still they were all grown men. I asked 
the name but did not hear the answer. 
I asked several times, and the pupil would 
reply in such.a low voice, and with a pecu- 
liar smile, but I could not catch the name. 
“Well,” I exclaimed, ‘you are evidently 
all of one family, and a fine looking family 
at that.” 

I could not repress my surprise at find- 
ing that-all my pupils were young men. 
There was not a girl or child among the 
number. A multitude of people continued 
to come in. It seemed strange that the 
school was not to begin that day, and, I 
was simply in. the :school-house looking 
after the;pragress.of repairs, buy here they 


menced. ‘The longer,the tide continued: the 
taller the young men became, and the 
older they became, until latterly they were 
evidently men of mature life who looked 
like business men such as we find in the 
cities. 

It is quite an effort shaking hands with 
@ great number of people, to be cordial, 
and to be interested in so many; therefore, 
my exertions in attempting to unravel the 
family history of each, and the gradual in- 
creasing number of those arrivipg, woke 
me up. It was all a dream. 

But thus it goes. Although I left the 
farm thirty years ago, in my dreams, I re- 
turn to those early scenes every few 
months regularly. I hunt in the woods that 
have long ago been cut down; fish in the 
streams that have long since dried up; ride 
down the slippery hillsides, ride upon the 
bended boughs of the trees, and skate over 
the frozen ponds. 

I pity those people who are born in cities. 
What wealth of early recollections among 
green fields and shady woods, and orchards, 
is lost to benighted city people. 





The Question of Wages, 





The berry-growers of one of the leading 
counties of Western New York recently 
had a meeting to consider the question of 
the price which they were to pay for pick- 
ing berries. Heretofore 2c. per quart has 
been paid for picking red and black rasp- 
berries. Since the price for dried raspber- 
ries is lower than for fresh raspberries in 
the Rochester market the price has been 
somewhat lower than formerly, hence the 
question was raised, should not the price 
for picking be lower. It was thought that 
a7. was all that raspberry growers could 

ord to pay for picking raspberries. The 
pickers, of course, object to this reduction 
in price. If pickers cannot be secured at 
14%c. per quart the growers of black-cap 
raspberries propose to use a new method, 
by which berries are shaken from the bush 
into a tray and afterwards cleaned of 
leaves or other rubbish by a current of air. 


It should be borne in mind that Western 
New York is one of the greatest fruit 
growing sections in this country. Our 
large cities are surrounded by the most 
fertile land in the world, and these. lands 
are largely devoted to orchards, berry 
fields and vineyards. As a consequenca 
our markets are fully supplied with all 
kinds of fruit, hence lower prices prevail 
here than in many other sections of the 
country. Notwithstanding this fact I do 
not remember of a season during which 
fruit growers here have not received a 
profitable price for their fruit. The con- 
ditions which prevail here im Western New 
York do not prevail in those of small or 
large villages scattered throughout the 
country, where the supply of home grown 
small fruits, and other fruits, is not equal 
to the demand, and where double the price 
can be secured for strawberries, raspber- 
ries, blackberries, grapes and other like 
fruits than can be secured at Rochester 
and similar cities in Western New York. 

But the question of wages from this time 
on must be an important one for the fruit 
grower and the farmer. We are all pay- 
ing the same wages now that we paid when 
prices for our products was nearly double 
what it is at present. ‘ The last. ten or 
twenty years have been remarkably good 
years for wage earners on farms for the 
reason that they have been receiving the 
same wages they have received during 
more rous’ ds, and for the rea- 
son that they can now buy nearly double 
the amount of food and other necessities 
with the money earned than they could 
ten years ago : 

It would seem that one of two things 
would surely happen in the near future; 
either price of fruits and other farm prod- 
ucts’ will advance, or else the price of 
farm lwbor will'decling, = 


were coming.and school was actually com-’ 





member, or entirely | 


‘which had motion. 


‘trian pine. 





BIOLOGY, OR THE SCIENCE 
OF LIFE. 





At a recent lecture on this subject at-’ 
tention was called to the fact that biology 
is in a sense the study of protoplasm, hence 
the word has often to be repeated during 
this course of lectures. Great interest-has 
been excited in the question, Can chemists 
produce life? in other words, Can they 
produce artificial protoplasm? In one no- 
table case. protoplasm was thus made, 
The cells of the pro-' 
toplasm had the same honey-comb form as 
the natural protoplasm, and the same ap- 
pearance. In order to test the matter fur- 
ther an empty cell, such as can be found 
in the pith of corn stalks, was filled with 
this artificial protoplasm. Under the mi- 
croscope it was discovered that the cell 
thus artificially filled with artificial pro- 
toplasm begun to exhibit the same life 
movement as the cells naturally filled; that 
is to say, the atoms began to travel along 


‘the lines, resembling railroads, crossing 


themselves at various angles, and winding 
around the outskirts, having nutriment 
from the nucleus to the remotest part. 
Thus it will be seen that while it was con- 
clusively proven that protoplasm could be 
made artificially, something very nearly 
approaching to it was certainly made. 
Through the stereoscope magnified cells of 
various plants and animals were thrown 
upon the screen. First of which was that 
of the yeast, each cell of which could be 
considered a plant. This plant used in 
the rising of bread multiplies very rapidly 
into two or more; and then divides and 
continues to reproduce rapidly. A tree 
was thrown upon the screen, and repre- 
sented animal life something under the 
style of the genealogical family tree, show- 
ing the different branches of one human 
family. One side of the tree represented 
plants, the other represented,animals, but 
both branched from one trunk and root, 
which was protoplasm; the source of both 
animal and plant life. The lower branches 
of the tree represented the lower types of 
animal and plant life, and culminated with 
the higher forms; such as flowering plants 
on the plant side, and humanity on the 
animal side. The eminent professor, who 
is instructing this class, pointed out the 
thought that man was a descendant from 
the worm. Undignified as the assertion 
might be, nevertheless it was a fact. The 
protesta was shown upon the screen, being 
a creation on the border line between 
plants and animals; also the protozoa, all 
animals not visible to the naked eye, show- 
ing their structure, movement, rotation, re- 
production and the habits of representa- 
tive forms. One of these forms was vor- 
ticella, animals growing in water appeared 
very much like a plant with root-like ter- 
minations, passing through the earth be- 
neath the water. The head of this animal 
was large and cup shaped, with a long, 
slender body, or stalk. When not dis- 
turbed this stalk was lengthened out so 
that the creature stood upright, but the 
moment danger appeared it darted down 
quick as lightning to the bottom, coiling its 
body like a corkscrew. Notwithstanding 
the insignificant size of this creation, and 
notwithstanding the fact that it can hardly 
be classed as animal or plant, but is more 
animal than plant, it has instinct and sen- 
sibility, as has been corrclusively shown in 
its method of reproduction, which is two- 
fold. New heads form near the side of the 
parent head, and this ultimately matures. 
and drops off, out of which a new stem or 
body appears, benea which gradually 


elongates until it reaches the ground and 


becomes attached like the parent. This is 
one form of ‘réproduction. Another .§ sar 


‘oecasionally the’ parent sends off namerous | 


buds’ ‘and: off shoots near its head. These 
are of inferior size. Gradually these ma- 
ture and bécorte detached. They float 
about in the water and have the ability 
to thus wander about until they attach 
themselves to mature plants where they be- 
come gradually absorbed entirely and dis- 
appear, 

In an adjoining room a dozen, or more 
expensive microscopes were located about 
a table, among which were lighted several 
lamps, the light of the lamp striking a mir- 
ror underneath the microscope, which re- 
flects the light through a hole in the disk. 
Over this hole a small plate of glass is 
placed near a quantity of infinitesimal 
quantity of protoplasm, or a single cell of 
the plant of animals. Thus in each of 
these microscopes’ a different exhibition 
was shown. I had the privelege of looking 
through each microscope. What a mar- 
velous world there is, too small to be dis- 
covered by the naked eye. Under these 
microscopes a single cell of an apple, of 
an orange, or of the nerves, or of the brain, 
of a leaf, or any living substance could be 
shown to be of itself almost as marveious 
a Creation as the earth itself, and yet in 
every apple, and in every leaf, and in every 
drop of water are myriads of these cells. 
Many of the animals and plants, too small 
to be discovered with the naked eye, or 
even suspected, under the microscope ap- 
peared as large as fish, and showed great 
activity. Some of the forms of life re- 
semble diamonds, set in gold, some were 
in a star form; every form you could imag- 
ine. Some of the lower forms of life had 
long, straight arms, resembling spars, 
which they moved with lightning-like 
speed. Altogether this was a marvelous 
exhibition, and I determined at once to 
purchase a microscope of this kind, which 
I understand can be obtained for. $25.00, 
The price has been greatly reduced of late 
years; formerly they cost hundreds of 
dollars. 





Plant Trees, 





During the past week I have driven by 
team twelve miles south of Rochester to 
my birthplace, the old farm homestead; 
also twelve miles southwest to our fruit 
farm. At both these places I have been 
impressed with the desirablity of planting. 
trees. 

I have been a tree planter since child- 
hood. I found at the old homestead a 
spruce tree over fifty feet tall. When I 
was six years old I pulled this spruce tree 
out of a bank of moss in a swamp back of 
the old school-house, put it in my pocket 
and carried it home. That evening I 
planted it in front ef the old farm house. 
This is the earliest planting that I ean 
remember. But from that hour on I con- 
tinued to plant trees. The orchards are 
now remarkably thrifty and fruitful. The 
maples that I planted along the roadside 
are now objects of great beauty. 

When I left our fruit farm last night 
I sat in the carriage where I could have 
an extended view of all the trees which 
I had planted in the two or three acres 
about the farm house. There were two 
cut-leaf ages 20 Sarees perhaps forty feet. 
high, the trunks being nearly as large. 
around as my body. There was a little 
grove of maples at one side of the yard. 
Along the brookside was a beech, a soft 
maple, basswood, also elms and maples, as 
well as numerous shrubs and a few wil- 
lows. At the front of the house, standing 
near it when I moved upon the farm 
twenty years ago, there was growing an 
elm from seed, then not over four feet 
high. This tree has’ now risen far above 
the house and serves as a lightning pro- 
tector. In a cluster at one side of the 
lawn are several blue-spruce and an Aus- 
At one side is e catalpa, a 





eut-leaved maple, more spruce and several 


out the State are under way and will soon 





smoke trees (purple fringe) which are 


‘ 
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grown to the height of 18 feet and are 
very beautiful. 

As I gat there taking in the comprehen- 
sive view of all these. trees;.n0w grown to 
a considerable size, I could not help feel- 
ing that they were worth to the farm at 
least a thousand dollars... This shrubbery 
may have cost me but five or ten dollars, 
in labor, plants, ete. If it.should be re- 
moved the farm would not sell for so 
much money. 

Plant Trees. There is no way you can 
so profitably spend your:time and money. 
As I looked up the highway from the fruit 
farmhouse, as far as I could see, were two 
rows of maples which I planted the first 
year I occupied the place, Here is another 
object of great beauty. No one who owned 
this farm would-have these trees cut down 
for five hundred dollars, or if they did 
would make a great mistake. 

Plant Trees. As I sat in my carriage I 
saw to the southward a thrifty apple 
orchard. Such an orchard as this adds 
beauty to the farm, and is, worth all it 
costs simply for its beauty, whether in leaf 
or in blossom, or in fruit. As we drove 
through the country, my married daughter, 
my wife and myself, with our favorite 
team, we noticed houses around which 
there was not a tree or shrub. What deso- 
late looking places. How'is it possible that 
human beings can be ‘satisfied to~ live 
in such places. ‘Why do they not plant 
trees, whether they own the places or not? 

Plant Trees. Some say that he who 
plants trees plants for his heirs. All right, 
let it be so; undoubtedly he does. But at 
the same time he plants for himself. I 
have known old men to plant orchards 
with the feeling that they were planting 
for their heirs, expecting no return in profit 
to themselves, but these same old men have 
lived to gather many profitable crops of 
fruits from this same orchard. Whatever 
you do, and for whatever motive, plant 
trees. 





Cement Floors for Stables. 





A group of seven structures were burned 
at our nursery farm last. March, making it 
necessary for us to erect large buildings, 
among them a horse barn. I had read so 
much in agricultural papers about cement 
floors that I gave orders to the carpenter 
to make plans for putting in such a floor 
in our horse stables. He seemed surprised 
at the order, stating that a good plank floor 
was good enough. I informed him that my 
idea was to save the liquid manure as well 
as to have a durable floor. Shortly after- 
wards, I bagan to investigate the question 
of cement floors. I called at the large sale 
stables and livery stables at Rochester, and 
asked the opinion of the owners about ce- 
ment floors. {he reply was, “We do not 
use them.” 

“What 
floors?’ 

“Our horses would slip upon them.” 

“But suppose the cement floors were 
corrugated ?”’ 

“That might be better, but it would be 
an experiment.” 

“Are there any cemented floors in the 
stables here in the city?” 

“Yes, our largest dry goods company has 
such a stable floor.” 

“Do you know of any other floor of that 
character?” 

“We do not know of any other.” 

Later I inquired of a friend of large ex- 
perience, and he informed me that cement 
floors were not desirable for horse-stable 
ficérs. 

“What is the trouble?”.I asked. 

“Cement: floors are’too hard for horses 
to stand upon. Hare you not noticed that 
‘it 4s Smore wearisome, to walk upon rocks 
than to walk,upon carpets, or a grassy 
lawn? Of course you have.. Well, it is 
just as much harder for a horse to stand, 
day in and day out, upon the rock floor 
tham it would be on a turfy pasture or 
board floor as it would be for you.” 

“How about the thousands of car horses 
which were stabled at Rochester for so 
many years?’ 

“They were all stabled on wooden floors. 
The experienced man who had charge of 
them, after careful investigation, would 
not have a cement floor in their stables.” 

“What kind of lumber should be used?” 

“Green elm spiked down so that it will 
not warp makes the best horse-stable 
floor.’’ 

“How would hemlock do?” 

“Hemlock would splinter up under the 
horses’ feet.” 

“How would hemlock do for the general 
floor of the stable, with a two-inch green 
elm plank lengthwise over the hemlock 
floor in the stalls?’ 

“That would do very well.” 

On investigating still further, I at once 
wrote the carpenter that I had changed my 
mind, and would not put the cement floor 
in my horse stables, but would use the 
hemlock covered with green elm plank. 
This will, probably, cause some comments 
from your readers, and indicates that some 
things are advocated in the agricultural 
papers which are recommended rather on 
theory. than actual experience. For 
instance, if I had been asked a week ago 
about. the advisability of putting in ce- 
ment floors, I should have said by all means 
put them in. While I have had no actual 
experience with cement floors, as a mat- 
ter of theory Ii approved of them on account 
of saving of the liquid manure as well as on 
account of the durability of such floors, but 
after investigating the subject as I have, 
I would not recommend them, Cement 
floors cost, perhaps, twice as much as or- 
dinary plank floors, and require an experi- 
enced man to make them suitable for stable 
use.—Charles A. Green, in Rural New- 
Yorker. 


is the trouble with cement 





THE STATE FAIR. 





Some of the Features of This 
Year’s Exposition. 





Syracuse, N. Y., July 1, 1897. 

Hon. Benjamin F. Tracy’s election as 
president of the New York State Agricul- 
tural Society, is only one of many indica- 
tions that this year’s State Fair will be 
planned and conducted on a plane of dig- 
nity and extensive grandeur never before 
attempted. The dates this year are August. 
23-28, and for u month past the offices in 
this ¢ity and Albany have been busy places 
wherein the plans for the coming monster 
exposition have beem conceived, and are 
now being rapidly perfected. 

Ten thousand dollars will be expended 
in improvements on the grounds, most of 
which will be put into a handsome iron 
grand stand with a seating capacity of 
8,000. The stand will be a model of ele- 
gance and comfort with toilet rooms for 
both sexes, a luxurious buffet, etc. One 
of the many features this year will be the 
appearance of the pacing kings of the 
world, John R. Gentry, 2:00%4, and Robert 
J., 2:01%. Both of these world famous 
flyers will be sent against time, the, great 
trials of speed taking place on Tuesday, 
August 24. Equally attractive features 
are being arranged for the other days, The 
free stage performance which has become 
such a popular feature, will be retained 
with an entirely new program. Bntries in 
all departments are alréady coming in at 
arate which insures the largest array in’ 
the history of the society. Hxtensive plans, 
for advertising the big exposition through- 





Jessie and Bubach. 





This season has made it plain to us that 
Jessie and Bubach strawberries are the 
most valuable of the older varieties on our 
place. We have grown these. varieties for 


‘the past ten years. They have never failed 


to produce heavy crops of the largest and 
handsomest friit. 

There is no variety of strawberries 
among a large number grown at our place 
which has such luxuriant and healthy fo- 
liage as the Jessie. There, is no use trying 
to grow strawberries without foliage. 
There are some varieties, and among them 
the Wilson, which are attacked by a leaf 
blight (rust) which destroys the foliage. 
Of course when the foliage is affécted the 
crop of fruit is reduced proportionately so 
much, Jessie has been one of our heaviest 
yielders, continuing long in bearing, no 
white tips, no buttons, as they are called, 
or hard seedy buds; the quality is superior 
to that of most varieties. Whenever I go 
to the fruit farm I ask for Jessie for my 
own eating at the table. 

The foliage of Bubach Is a little darker, 
and is not quite so vigorous as that of Jes- 
sie, but the Bubach foliage is good. While 
Iblossoms of Jessie are perfect (self- 
fertilizing) Bubach is pistillate. Jessie is 
a good fertilizer for Bubach. Bubach pro- 
duces berries of the largest size, very sim- 
ilar in size, shape and appearance to those 
of Jessie, but a little darker red in color, 
and a little more inclined to be flatish, or 
coxcomb shape. 

I am in favor of standing by the old 
favorites that prove to be of value; such 
varieties as Bubach and Jessie should 
never be cast aside until we get varieties 
that are superior. It sometimes happens, 
however, that valuable varicties are aban- 
doned simply because the plants are not in 
demand, 

Of the new varieties, McKinley is prom- 
ising. It has good foliage, fruit is very 
large, dark red, exceedingly firm; plants 
are highly productive. The greatest de- 
fect seems to be that there are some white 
tips. 

Glen Mary is of the’ largest size, some- 
what resembling Sharpless, and promising 
to be valuable. 

Seaforth is a new variety from Dela- 
ware, of high quality, large size, promising 
in all respects. Marshall, Brandywine and 
Princess have done well this season. Bis- 
marck has splendid feliage and such a mar- 
ketable quantity of fruit. On the upland 
where the dry weather most affects the 
fruit it did not develop well, and there 
were many buttons to be seen of hard ends. 
Down towards the valley where the land 
is Most moist the fruit was all that could 
be desired; firm, large size, dark red, good 
color, resembling Bubach, of which it is 
a seedling. 





1897 Strawberry Notes. 





All varieties of strawberries, new beds 
and old beds blossomed more profusely 
than usual. But the weather was extreme- 
ly cold for the time of year, the thermom- 
eter nearly reaching the freezing point for 
several nights in the height of the blossom- 
ing season. Owing to this low temperature 
I attribute the imperfect _pollen- 
ization of the flowers, as much 
of the crop was lost owing to 
“Nubbins.” This was especially notice- 
able in some varieties, Bismarck, Princess 
and one or two others. We fruited many 
of the leading varieties and several new 
ones. Of the older varieties Jessie still 


| leads with us. It is the best all round berry 


taking al) points inte consideration.’ Bu- 
bach“is a good second, 

Of the new varieties, Bismarck and Glen 
Mary gave good results. If Bismarck had 
not been affected by the cold weather, as 
referred to above, we believe it would have 
eclipsed all other varieties in yield. As it 
was there was at least one-third of the 
berries—Nubbins. Glen Mary is a very 
showy, large, Sharpless-shaped berry, that 
will make a mark when more widely 
known. Sorry we did not have a larger 
fruiting patch. It yielded well. Of those 
varieties that may be termed “well tested 
new varieties” we will say that Marshall 
retains its good name with us, heavy, 
healthy foliage and large fruit. A grand 
variety. Brandywine pleases us more than 
ever. We believe that the old Wilson will 
be literally forgotten now that we have 
this variety for a canner. Brandywine runs 
much larger than Wilson; not as seedy; 
darker and riche in color; a splendid can- 
ning berry. 

Taking all into consideration the straw- 
berry crop has paid us well. We picked as 
high as 53 bushels in a day. Good pickers 
earned $1.25 to $1.50 per day. We paid 
one and one-half cents per quart for pick- 
ing. 

Here it may be well to say that great 
care is necessary in handling the fruit. It 
pays to bave an abundance of help té at- 
tend to pickers. It does not pay to mix 
large varieties and small varieties in one 
crate. Poor pickers do not get pay for the 
first lot of poor berries they bring in. It 
is needless to say that they do not try it 
the second time. 

We sold all our strawberries in the 
country, mostly in the villages within ajra- 
dius of fifteen miles of the nurseries, 

We had three rouies, three peddlers, 
three horses and three wagons. Our men, 
horses and wagons become well known on 
their routes. Had no difliculty in selling 
at good prices. 

Our men were early risers during the 
strawberry season, knowing that strawber- 
ries moved during the cool air of the early 
morning look better and are better than 
those moved around in the heat of the day, 
Again they have learned the old maxim 
that “The early bird catches the worms.” 

For next season’s fruiting we have sev- 
eral acres of last September set plants, 
about two acres of last spring set plants 
and some two or three acres of this year’s 
fruiting patches left over for another sea- 
son. We have within the past few days 
plowed up one-half of each row and culti- 
vated it thoroughly, after hoeing these 
fields will be in spleridid condition for grow- 
ing more young plants and for leaving in 
good order for next season’s fruiting. Va- 
rieties in these left-over fields are mostly 
Brandywine, Bismarck, Bubach and Jessie, 
as these varieties (the two last named at 
least), bear holding over for two and three 
years; fruiting well. 

Fall and spring set plants are doing well, 
showing a better growth than usual. We 
have a considerable planting of the new 
varieties. Brunette, Margaret, Seaford 
and William Belt, and a dozen or two 
seedling varieties that have not yet been 
offered for sale.—Yours, etc., E. H. Bur- 
son, Supt., Green’s Nurseries, Clifton, N. 
Y., July 15th, 1897. 





Narrow-Leaved Plantain. 





This is a bad weed in pastures and mead- 
ows, though as it is easily killed it is not 
troublesome in cultivated ground. It is 
called by English farmers lamb’s tongue, 
and when cut while young it makes very 
fair hay. It should be cut or the field 
plowed before it seeds, as the seeds are 
very numerous. When the ground is once 
well seeded with this weed it is never after 
free from it. 





Read not to oppose and contradict, but 





‘ 


be put into operation, 





to weigh and consider.—Bacon, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Our Correspondents. 








Green’s Fruit Grower is not responsible 
for the views of out. correspondents, hence 
do not consider that we agree with all that 
our correspondents write. There are many 
men of many minds,.some right and some 
wrong. Our correspondents’ corner is. for 
the exchange of views of our practical 
readers. Do not accept their opivions (or 
our editor’s) if they do not appeal to your 
own judgment, - ' 





Editor Fruit Grower: 

In response to your enll for experience 
with the persimmon, it would give me much 
pleasure could I express myself in equal 
measure as I was favorably impressed on 
my first acquaintance with the persimmon 
in its native splendor. 

There are persimmons and persimmons. 
I have known them all my life, in the 
North, and we considered those little 
starved things delicious, but he who has 
not been South or eaten of the Southern 
fruit does not really know how luscious 
they are. My first acquaintance with them 
chanced to be with fruit of exceptionally 
rich, sugary flavor and I pronounced them 
equal to dates, and mailed samples (about 
as dry as dates), to my Northern friends, 
labeling them “Arkansas Dates.” There 
were several trees in our field, which we 
cultivated around and they seemed to im- 
prove under cultivation and became more 
fruitful. 

After feasting on this fruit for nine suc- 
cessive summers, I have learned a few 
things concerning it that would be of use 
to me were I in the nursery business. 

There is as much difference in the qual- 
ity of persimmons as. any other fruit and 
as they come practically true from seed 
they should be selected with care lest poor 
seed would disappoint one in after years. 
Selected from the finest fruit seed it will 
produce trees that it would be unnecessary 
to bud or graft. In proof of this statement 
are the native trees themselves growing in 
groups of from two to a dozen or more 
and almost invariably the fruit from an en- 
tire group is alike, and I have also noticed 
that the fruit of an entire neighborhood is 
similar. 

The usual size of the fruit is about 114 
inches in diameter, while J have seen them 
two inches or more. As a rule, the better 
the quality of the fruit is, fewer the seeds. 
Some of them seldom producing more than 
two or three seeds in. a fruit and often 
none. Many varieties ripen before frost 
and these are generally drier and more su- 
gary than the latter ones. These we dry 
in the sun or evaporate, and when wanted 
for use the seeds are easily separated and 
the flesh is then soaked a few hours until 
soft when it is ready to use just as the 
fresh fruit is. 

They make better trees and quicker if 
the seed is planted where you want the 
tree to grow and then bud or graft if that 
is to be done. Like the mulberry, some 
trees are barren and must be grafted or 
cut down. All bearing trees are self fertile 
and need no polenizers. I have eaten the 
Japanese persimmons bitt they are not so 
good as our native sorts. They are too 
juicy and have that same (to me sickening) 
sweet taste as our half ripened winter sorts 
and full of strings. 

The best pudding I ever ate was made 
of persimmons as follows: 

Recipe—Beat together (thoroughly) threa 
eggs, one-half cup sugar and a lump of 
butter the size of an egg; add one cup of 
sour milk and three cups (rounded) sifted 
flour,, one teaspoonful soda_and ‘half tea- 
spoonful salt.’ Add one and one-half cups 
of persimmons that haye been rubbed 
through a colander. 

Sauce for the pudding—Beat together one 
cup sugar, one-half cup of butter ‘and one 
egg. Set vessel containing sauce in boil- 
ing water and stir often until cooked and a 
few minutes before taking from fire stir 
in one cup sweet cream.—C. E. Pleas, Ar- 
kansas, 





Making and Preserving Grape 
Juice in Bottles, 





Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
JOHN CrETORS, Leavenworth, Kansas. 


I notice in July number of Fruit Grower 
a request for instructions in detail for ex- 
pressing and preserving unfermented grape 
juice in bottles by some person who has 
had actual personal experience in the proc- 
ess, and as I have been doing more or less 
of it every year for over 15 years, for my 
family use, and in evidence of my success 
in the simple process, can show sample bot- 
tles of that age and of later bottling, that 
we test one of occasionally, and find them 
“fit nectar for men or gods.” 


In proceeding, use only clean, well rip- 
ened grapes. I prefer expressing the juice 
in an ordinary hand cider mill (same as 
making cider) by grinding the grapes, the 
advantage is, you get the juice at once, 
that which is expressed by grinding is clear 
and retains so little foreign matter or 
pumice. It may, by careful straining 
through double thickness light flannel, be 
immediately bottled while that obtained 
from pressing the skins, pulp, seeds, etc., 
will require beside straining a little time to 
precipitate a sediment resulting from press- 
ing. I sometimes filter through a few 
inches of clean, washed river or creek sand. 
The sooner, however, it can be bottled and 
corked the less fermentation and the more 
of the peculiar grape aroma may -be re- 
tained. Whereas, if the grapes are crushed 
in a tub or barrel I find it difficult or im- 
possible to express the juice until fermen- 
tation dissolves the pulp, thereby losing 
much of the grape flavor, but the fermenta- 
tion cuts no figure in the keeping qualities, 
as I sometimes for variety, let some fer- 
ment to a certain flavor when I heat-and 
seal it with the assurance that when 
opened in the months or years following 
the same flavor will prevail. 

I use the ordinary wine and beer bottles 


*—earefully wash and drain them, fill to 


within about three inches of the top. Set 
an ordinary wash boiler on the stove; put 
an inch of sand on the bottom or fit a thin’ 
board over the bottom to prevent the bot- 
tom of bottles overheating to break or give 
the juice a cooked flavor; fill the boiler with 
bottles as close as they will stand without 
crowding, and fill the boiler with cold 
water within about four inches of the ‘top 
of the bottles. Lay on the lid and start 
the fire; bring the water slowly to a distinct 
simmer, but in no instance allow it to come 
to a boil,-as this, too, will cook the juice. 
Have your corks steaming. I use a one 
quart fruit can; fill half full of water and 
put in the corks, lay on the cap, set along- 
side the. boiler to heat and steam while 
bottles are heating. » As soon as the juice 
gets pretty well heated the air will be 
thrown off in a volume of minute bubbles 
rising to the surface, which eventually 
brings to the top a thick scum or pumice 
in proportion to the amount of impurities in 
the juice; this scum increases and pours 
over the tops of the bottles, which suggest 
the air is sufficiently driven off to proceed 
with ecorking. Lift out a bottle, place on 
a low table, blow off this pumice, pour 
off any surplus juice in excess of to fill to 
two inches of top of bottles else the cork 
will not go down, insert a cork, giving it 
a twisting pressure with the fingers, push- 
ing it down a little: below the month of the 
bottle or can use a-cork driver to be had 





at any hardware store. -Wipe the bottles: 











had 
wit a damp cloth and set aside: 
til all are corked; in refilling ie tens 
take out part of the water and fill with 
cold to a tepid temperature; fill up as b 
fore and resume the fire, then proceed ni 
seal those already corked, I use the 0 
dinary canning wax or cement. Wh z 
melted add a teaspoonful of linseed il Fs 
each stick of cement, which renders it mo : 
adhesive, it should then be well stirred “a 
applied quite hot. I experience no difficult 
in the juice keeping with the bottles hs al 
position, but if upright, if any sediment a 
precipitated the juice will pour off cle . 
of the sediment. I keep the bottles in a 
eellar, which is cool, dry and frost pa 
Seldom indeed that a bottle bursts on 
then only by defective sealing. I do a 
put hot juice in the*bottles nor bottles i 
hot water; have never used a thermometer 
to test the temperature of the water I ‘ 
had I one would not let the water om 
a temperature of 190 to 200 degrees Ih 
renheit, as water boils at 212 degrees, The 
“ne treatment applies to apple juice or 
A Delicious Champagne.—I produce by 
few days fermenting to just the flavor me 
heat to just the point when this scum be 
gins to rise. Cork and seal and whe 
mg a a cme for use “look a little a 
it is ALvely.—Yours, John Cr res 
alow ae ; n Cretors, Leayep. 





From an Originator of New Fruit 


I am under obligations to you for the 
praise bestowed on me as an originator of 
new fruits, I have been Srowing seed. 
lings for the past eighteen or twenty years 
to find fruits adapted to my little farm on 
which the conditions are the most unprom- 
ising for the culture of fruits that would 
be found anywhere in the United States 
The soil is free-stone, with hardly a irase 
of lime and deficient in humus and potash, 
The soil runs together like cement after 
every rain, and is death to the roots of 
forest trees, and fruits beyond a depth of 
two feet. I know it ought to be drained 
but between the Express companies and 
Commission men no fruit grower in this 
country can more than keep the wolf from 
the door, and are thankful if they suc. 
ceed in that. Home markets do not exist, 
Now, J hold that any fruit that will thrive 
‘and show merit in such an environment 
will do better and prove its claim for 
adoption among standard fruits of its clasg 
when removed to more congenial surround. 
ings. 

i have an apple that I know to he a 
requisition in the list of that fruit. It is 
a seedling of Ben Davis; a vigorous and 
robust tree, and branches free growing; 
immensely productive of large sized yellow 
apples. Season here October and Novem 
ber. With you it would be a winter apple, 
It is an advance on Belleflower as to fruit 
and treble as productive. As I am not 
able to introduce, I will give you first 
chance at it. If it proves valuable to you 
after top grafting it and seeing it in bear. 
ing, you to promise me not to distribute or 
sell any of the wood, or give away; in fact 
to hold it sacred for me and not increase 
it until we have agreed as to its value, 


cepted would like my name “The Bauer" 
attached to it. 

I have listed the Loudon. It has done 
well with me. I wil] send you my Ar. 
kansas leaflet as soon as published. I bave 
a seedling of Kieffer, a grand one. Will 
send you some of the fruit this fall, nature 
permitting. 

Speaking of raspberries, reminds me of 
another thing. In your description of Oon- 
rath you mention Mr. Morrill as going into 
it largely. I wish I could test it as Mr, 
Mortill received a few plants from us eight 
‘or ten yeafS ago and I“hdve never tieard 
from it again. I sent the last fifty to 
Mr. Baldwin, of Bridgman, Mich., about 
two years ago, he to tell me what he 
thought of it after testing it. The Con- 
rath’s description just covers our raspberry 
as we had Souhegan, Tyler, Gregg grow- 
ing at the time. We have ceased trying 
to graw black raspberries on account of 
anthracnose and poverty of soil.—Jacob C. 
Bauer, Arkdnsas. 


———— OO nes 
Don’t Worry. 





The faces of the women one passes in the 
street form a curious and, too often, a sad- 
dening story. One woman purses up her 
lips, another screws’ her eyes into unnat- 
uralness, while a third will wrinkle up her 
forehead and eyebtows until she looks ab- 
solutely ugly. The trick is an unconscious 
one, but it is none the less a trick and a 
bad one. THere is no reason why a woman 
should look forbidding and bad-tempered 
just because she is annoyed about some 
thing. Deep-seated trouble has a way of 
writing itself upon the face whether we 
will or not. Sickness, too, has its vwa 
handwriting, and will not be concealed by 
art. But the frown caused by superficial 
troubles should not be entertained by the 
face for an instant. We should strive to 
look as pleasant as possible for the sake 
of others; 2 corresponding cheerfulness of 
temperament will inevitably result, and 
always to the sweetening of our nature. 

We cannot afford to go about with 
gloomy faces. To depress others is not for 
us; our work is to cheer, to raise up, to 
comfort, but we shall never do this unless 
we cultivate a pleasant demeanor, and the 
cheerful temper inseparable from it. This 
brings us to that question of worry. Cam 
we put-it more strongly than to say that 
it is a duty to put care, worry, fretfulness 
behind one? The habit must be learned, 
or we shall not “grow straight in the 
strength of our spirit, and live out our 
life as the light,” as Swineburne so well 
puts it. “It’s difficult to do that,” says 
some one. We all know that it is very 
hard, but women are not afraid of difficul- 
ties. The more difficult the right thing 19 
to do, the greater reason for doing it. All 
we need is to make the first effort—strensth 
will be born which will increase at each 
subsequent attempt, and we shall conquer 
in the end. Salvation for women lies 12 
this—not to be overcome by troubles, but 
to overcome them.—The Family Doctor. 





Varieties of Pears 





Few varieties of pears found in our mar 
kets are of recent introduction. Brandy- 
wine, Clafp’s Favorite, Bartlett, Bos 
Howell, Sheldon, Louise Bonne of Jersey, 
Seckel, Clairgeau, Angouleme, Lawrenc@ 
and Anjou about comprise the list, says the 
Country Gentleman. Rarely Beurre Gif- 
ford and Flemish Beauty are seen, 2° 
though for several years the latter has bee 
excluded because of its subjection to the 
scab fungus. Spraying with Bordeaut 
mixture affords a hope that this really good 
pear may again occupy its place in our 
markets. Nearly every one of these peas 
has been before the public over fifty yeat 
Clapp’s Favorite being one of the latest 
introduction. During these fifty years how 
many new varieties have been proclaim 
with high encomiums! But what has be 
come of them? If to be found at all, they 
are only to be found in the orchards ° 
amateurs; never on the fruit stands, or 2 
the wholesale or retail markets. When ¥¢ 
see how many of those proclaimed at first 
of highest quality and possessed of nearly 
every merit have failed to obtain #7 
standing in the market, it would seed to 
be poor encouragement for any one to & 
yote much time to the creation of new © 





rieties.—Coleman’s Rural World. 
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August and the 








Written for Green’s Fru 
regular correspondent, 
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ENCOURAGING § 
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WOMEN’S DEPARTMENT 


“*The hand that rocks the cradle 


rules the world.’’ 














ONLY A WOCMAN’S THOUGHTS 
August and the Children. 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by our 
regular correspondent, Sister Gracious. 


This month is a trying one to the aver- 
age housekeeper. Few can get away from 
home these hard times, the weather is 
sultry and the children out of school. They 
get it into their little heads that it is vaca- 
tion and no work ought to be expected 
from them, so they run wild, quarrel be- 
cause they get tired of play without know- 
ing it, and don’t have half as good a time 
as if they had regular work every day. 
The girls consider it old fashioned to sew 
by hand, and we do not see the beautiful 
needle work of old times that was con- 
sidered an accomplishment. So have an 
hour for sewing under the trees if possible, 
and also a bright story to read to them. 
The children will soon look forward to the 
time. Also teach them to cut out, begin- 
ning with doll’s clothes. There are paper 
patterns that are cheap that delight the 
little girls. Don’t let the boys off. They 
get it into their heads that sewing 1s girl’s 
work and scorn to learn. Perhaps know- 
ing how to handle a needle will come in 
nicely in after life. A man that chose a 
soldier’s life and passed years on the West- 
ern frontier could sew on buttons and put 
in a nice looking patch and he said “he 
was thankful his mother taught him how 
to do it when a boy.” Cooking, too, might 
have some lessons devoted to it. Sup- 
pose “mother” tells the children in the 
morning she is going away for the day 
and they must get the dinner, giving plain 
directions. She will probably find things 
in a “mess” when she gets home, but the 
lesson will be useful. It ought not to be 
all work and no play, and here is where 
the mother can enjoy vacation too. Go 
off with the children on excursions and 
picnics. If in the city, to the parks, or 
on the water, and there are plenty of 
shady places in the country. Don’t get 
sick preparing dainties. Bread and but- 
ter, plain cake, bananas and cold tea for 
the older ones will be sufficient. Again, 
keep a gentle rein on the children, and 
teach politeness and neatness.. I have seen 
the place where a party of children lunched 
in a park so completely littered with bits 
of food and papers as to be disgusting, All 
this extra care may be hard on the moth- 
ers, but it pays. When school begins again 
the children will be in better condition 
than if left to their own wild will. 


SAVING STEPS. 


She is not strong and obliged to do her 
own work and one morning beginning to 
count the steps while doing her usual du- 
ties, and getting into the thousands, she 
felt more tired than ever and as if taking 
to her bed and staying there would be a 
necessity. But the thought of husband 
and children kept her on her feet and it 
came to her: “Why can’t I study economy 
in saving steps as much as in spending 
money and there is need enough for that 
in these hard times. I’ll give my whole 
attention to it and call it my morning 
game.” She thought out ways more and 
more. For instance, as the weather was 
ccol, and her kitchen large and sunny, she 
set the table out there and using a brush 
to clear the crumbs off, kept the table set 
and found there were hundreds of weary 
steps saved tramping from pantry to table 
three times a day. If she had to go up 
stairs she went over what she might want, 
like change of dress or apron in the course 
of the day and brought it down. If she 
had to go up stairs again from forgetting 
she put a mark in the failure colunn. The 
same with the cellar; she kept a clean 
basket and one trip brought up the apples 
and vegetables. Then she stopped making 
pies for every day and though there was a 
little grumbling at first, they soon enjoyed 
the fresh fruit and the dates and bananas 
were a pleasant change. She is a fond 
mother sparing the children and sending 
them out to play, instead of requiring 
their help; but it dawned upon her 
that it was better to care for herself in 
every way and live for them than over-do 
and die. Her two girls and one boy were 
under twelve and she pleasantly put the 
matter before them and proposed they 
should care for their own bedrooms and 
she would be inspector twice a week. The 
boy, at first, thought it was “girl’s work 
to make beds,” but managed with tact. 
His room was cared for by himself every 
morning. She repeated the old adage to 
them, “One clean Betty is worth a dozen 
cleaning Betties,” and taught them never 
to pull down or out without putting back. 
The children became interested in mother’s 
game of saving footsteps and in six 
months she lost that tired feeling that she 
used to get up with in the morning and 
that would stay by ail day and she was 
always telling her weary friends, ‘Study 
to save steps.” 


ENCOURAGING SICKNESS. 


We have all met her, the woman that 
talks about “her weak stomach,” “her 
sleepless nights,’ “suspects she has a can- 
cer,” and “‘that her nerves are worn thread- 
bare.” We try to listen with patience 
but wish she would take her “nerves” out 
of the kitchen, and let the breakfast dishes 
be finished and we can get the dinner 
along. If you have begun to worry about 
your symptoms try this. Don’t think of 
disease and never speak of your bad feel- 
ings unless positively necessary. Crowd 
it out, your life will not be shortened and 
May be lengthened to the allotted span, 
and certainly you will be a pleasanter and 
more sought for companion. Nothing like 
being outdoors to keep nerves in check, 
especially if your mint is occupied. Two 
Plants seemed made fot irritable folks— 
Pansies and Phlox Drummondii. The first 
little dears, with their cute faces all dif- 
ferent, will have something soothing to 
fay to you if you sit duwn by them and 
are determined to get the message. The 
Soft, intense colors of the Phlox acts di- 
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rectly on the nerves and will get you out 
of the dumps very soon, especially if you 
pick a leaf of lemon verbena and press it 
to your nose; the smell of this is particu- 
larly good for a tired head. There are 
many light jobs you can do about a gar- 
den and every time the trowel is taken in 
hand and a little weeding done or the soil 
loosened about the plants, some measure 
of cure comes, even the smell of the freshly 
turned earth helps. Besidese gardehing 
there are other helps to forgetting the 
sick, sorrowful self. Even the old and 
sometimes derided patchwork will serve a 
good turn. Collecting butterflies and 
moths is another nerve forgetter and one 
invalid collected, sugar bowls. She had 
them from one hundred years old down to 
the present time. Living in a New Eng- 
land town, she harnessed an old horse and 
found the antiquated farm houses and the 
funny people she met and talked with 
helped her cure. Again. Don’t think of 
your ailments for that is the way the crop 
grows. Sit in the sunshine, study to be 
cheerful, and say to yourself: There are 
more things to enjoy than to suffer and I 
shall find them. « 


CHEERFUL TABLE TALK. 


We've all heard her, pouring out the 
coffee and telling the frightful dream she 
had last night or going over all the bad 
symptoms of her sudden ill turn, from a 
pain in the top of her head to the corm on 
the left foot that ached ’till she cried. Or 
father talks “hard times,” “losses in 
trade,” and “how he expects to land in 
the poor house.” The young folks hurry 
to get through the meal and the brave 
cheerfulness to meet the day’s haps and 
mishaps is wanted. Then again, the din- 
ing room is so gloomy. Many a house 
has a parlor kept shut, the sun trying in 
vain to force an entrance and the kitchen 
or eating room, down in the gloomy base- 
ment, or on the shady side of the house. 
It is a blessed breakfast table that can 
have the cheerful rays of the sun on a 
cool morning. Some housekeepers have 
their pretty dishes on the high shelves, the 
nipped and cracked things are good enough 
for every day, forcing a little child to 
whisper to a chance guest: “I like to 
have company come for then we have out 
our pretty things.” Not only put on at 
every ‘meal the nice cups, saucers and 
plates, but provide something ornamental 
for the center of the table to take the 
thoughts away from the bodily ills, and 
the worries and accidents that are pretty 
sure to come through the day. A Scarlet 
Geranium in bloom will bring cheerful 
smiles and suggest pleasant talk. Also 
Wandering Jew or Parrot’s Feather grow- 
ing in a pretty vase kept filled with water. 
Encourage the children to pick wild flow- 
ers to adorn the table. They will enjoy a 
bunch of Daisies or Dandelions, especially 
if papa and mamma talk about plants and 
point out their beauties. Never have a 
gloomy picture on the dining room walls. 
In one house where I was invited to din- 
ner hung “The Death of Lincoln’ and a 
Magdalene in a shiny frame, and the con- 
versation would drift to a murder case or 
burglaries. Think up or read and remem- 
ber pleasant sayings or anecdotes. Never 
talk about your diseases or tell horrid 
dreams. Cheerful meals make us more 
prepared for the troubles or the little wor- 
ries that may come to us through the day. 





How to Keep the House Cool. 


The first sultry days suggest to the prac- 
tical housekeeper the necessity of resorting 
to various means to reduce the heat within 
doors. The living rooms should be dark- 
ened. early in the morning and kept so- 
until the air has become cooled by sunset. 
Strict adherence to this rule will percep- 
tibly reduce the temperature of a house. 
Air the rooms morning and night, and 
sedulously shut out the hot air of midday. 
These directions would be too commonplace 
to repeat if they were not so often ignored 
and forgotten. 

©areful housekeepers take advantage in 
hot weather of the excellent gas and gaso- 
line stoves, which supply all the heat neces- 
sary for cooking and for laundry work, and 
do not heat up the house. The cost of 
cooking by gas has been reduced by prac- 
tical experiments to so low a figure that it 
has been proved to be a matter of small! 
moment if ordinary care .s exercised. 

The use of cold meats, iced soups and 
substantial foods in a chilled state is a 
mistake. These dishes are more digestible 
when eaten hot. At no season of the year 
is there such a strain upon the strength or 
are the vital powers so likely to be de- 
pressed as during the heated term. What 
is needed is stimulating, delicately flavored 
soups, light meats, refreshing fruits and 
dainty cold desserts. Cold meats are more 
difficult to digest than hot, and are there- 
fore unfit for summer use unless they are 
served in salads with condiments to assist 
digestion. Curries now come into use. 
Meats served in curry are not only di- 
gestible, but stimulate the appetite, giving 
the tone to digestion so often wanting in 
hot weather. Ice cream and all delicate 
desserts that are properly served cold are 
digestible, because they are of light, di- 
gestible material. 

It is an absurdity to serve a consomme 
cold, because, from its nature, a consomme 
should be jelly and not a liquid, when cold. 
A consomme that remains a liquid is too 
watery to be of value as food. 

There is a tendency in summer to quench 
thirst by over-copious draughts of ice 
water and the various cooling effervescent 
drinks. This is a bad habit, and one chil- 
dren are apt to acquiré, as well as older 
people, if they are allowed to do so. It 
is a matter of habit which can be easily 
overcome. When the summer food is of 
the proper kind, and a sufficient amount of 
fresh ripe fruit is used, there will be less 
desire to quaff ice-water in the abundant 
quantities with which so many Americans 
accompany their meals. 

The lights of the house are often a great 
source of heat and they also attract night 
insects. It is always a desirable thing to 
dispense with powerful burners and lamps 
as much as possible in summer, and return 
to the small lamp and the primitive but 
picturesque candle. Nothing gives a more 
beautiful light than a candle. Wax can- 
dles are now within the reach of persons of 
moderate purses, and are made so that they 
do not run, while the dainty little night 
lamps which come in the most fascinating 
porcelains are sufficient for any bedroom 
light. 

There are a few other ways in which the 
discomforts of the heated season may be 
reduced, and many others will suggest 
themselves to the intelligent housekeepers. 
—New York Tribune. 





The peach crop of the fruit belt of East 
Texas will not be a full one this season, 
but the indications are that many varieties 
will be very fine. The crop of apples will 
be short also, it is thought, though it is 
rather early to decide just what the apples 
will do. Plums and grapes promise a fair- 
ly good crop. © 





“Have you ever been married before?” 
asked the clergyman of the bridegroom. 

“No, sir.” 

“Have you?’ to the bride. 
“Well, yes, I have,”’ replied the bride, la- 
conically, “but it was twenty years ago, 
and the fell off a barn and killed hisself 
when we’d ben married only a week, so 
it really ain’t worth mentioning.” , 





Bitter Sweet. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by Chet 
Cornell. 
He took a lump of grafting wax, a jack-knife 
and a string, 
A hand-saw and a hatchet—it was In the early 


spring; 
He went into the orchard, John, Jr., followed 


m 
To view the amputation of a sour apple 
mb; 


: And when the thing was severed and 4 graft 


inserted there, 

He turned to little Johnnie with his wise and 
knowing air 4 

And said he, ‘With some watching and some 
waiting we shali see 

A sweet apple growing on a sour apple tree.” 


And many days sped swiftly by, as days are 
wont to do, 

With many different kinds of days the season 
quickly flew; 

All through the summer Johnny kept his eyes 
upon that tree, 

And when the summer grew to fall and yet 
he could not see 

A single bit of fruit ‘nowhere’ upon that 
growing limb * 

He talked of the unlucky luck which always 
fell to him; 

And growled at backward nature because he 
could not see 

A sweet apple growing on the sour appie tree. 


Oh, why should discontented man forever 
kick at fate! 

The earth will surely turn our way if we but 
only wait; 

For all the kicking ever kicked has brought 
few kickers gain, 

And when the kicks are straightened out we 
find the kicks were vain. 

swan | Johnnie found this lesson indubitably 
rue, 

For when the next year came around and he 
was passing through 

His father’s: meagre orchard it pleased him 
much to see 

A sweet apple growing on the sour apple tree. 


And often on a summer's day, beneath a sum- 
mer sky, 

When the south wind through the treetops 
sang a gentle lullaby, 

Young Johnnie lay upon his back and gazed 
aloft to see 

That lonesome looking apple growing on a 
foreign tree. 

It had one cheek of rosy red, a worm-hole in 
the, other, 

And there it grew the season through in every 
kind of weather; 

And John was apple hungry—just as hungry 
as could be, 

And the sweet apple kept dangling from the 
sour apple tree. e 

Weak, weak are human beings manufactured 

3 out of clay, 

Young Johnnie one day ate the fruit then 
auickly stole away; 

The theft was soon detected and John, Sr., 
with a flail 

Took after Johnnie, Jr., and camped upon 

: his trail. 

They met beneath the woodshed at the setting 
of the sun, 

Cried Sr. in an awful voice, ‘‘You know what 

. will be done 

Unless you can produce for me this very 
blessed minute 

The sour apple tree sweet apple with the 
worm-hole in it.’ 


Oh, elsewhere in this fruitful land are apples, 
red and white, 

And there are other little boys to view the 
tempting sight; 

And other little boys have met temptation 
in their path, 

And other little boys, perchance, have felt 
a parent’s wrath. 

And this is why I often wish, that fruit was 
hot so rare, 

That apple, plum and cherry trees were 
srowing everywhere, 

That every small boy in the land at his own 
home could see 

Many kinds of apples growing on every kind 
of tree, 





Use Color Judiciously. 


There are colors that are refreshing and 
broadening, others that absorb light and 
give a boxed-up appearance to a room, 
others that make a room with a bleak, 
northern exposure, or with no exposure at 
all, appear bright and cheerful; some that 
a room appears warm, some that make it 
cold. : ots 8s 

The thermometer seems ‘to fall six de- 
grees when you walk into a blue room. 
Yellow is an advancing color; therefore a 
room fitted up in yellow will appear small- 
er than it is. 


On the other hand, blue of a certain 
shade introduced generously into a room 
will give an idea of space. Red makes no 
difference in regard to size. Green makes 
very little. : 


If a bright, sunny room gets its light 
from a space obtruded upon by russet- 
colored or yellow-painted houses, or else 
looks out upon a stretch of green grass, it 
should be decorated in a color very. differ- 
ent from the shade chosen if the light 
comes from only an unbroken expanse 
of sky. 

Red brings out in a room whatever hint 
of green lurks in the composition of the 
other colors employed. 

Green needs sunlight to develop the yel- 
lcw in it and make it seem cheerful. 

If olive or red brown be used in con- 
junction with mahogany furniture, the 
effect is very different from what it would 
be if blue were used. Blue would develop 
the tawny orange lurking in the mahogany. 

If a ceiling is to be made higher, leave 
it light, that it may appear to recede. Deep- 
ening the color used on the ceiling would 
make it lower—an effect desirable if the 
room is small and the ceiling very high. 
Various tones of yellow are substitutes for 
sunlight.—The Upholsterer. 


Caring for Nervous Children. 


Intelligent people are beginning to un- 
derstand the importance of protecting the 
nervous system in infancy and the dan- 
gers of a shock to childish nerves. As a 
rule, the more quiet a baby is kept during 
the first year of its life the better chance 
it has for a tife of health and happiness. 
The fact that so lange a proportion of the 
human family die in infancy is due largely 
to the folly of nurses and the ignorance of 
mothers. Over-bright babies do not com- 
mend themselves to physicians, who know 
that the first year of the child’s life should 
be spent largely in sleep. All efforts to 
arouse the dormant mind of a child at this 
period are attended with danger. The foo!- 
ish practice of tossing a helpless baby in 
the air, while it screams both with af- 
fright and delight, is a most dangerous 
one. A physician with a large practice 
tells the story of a precociously bright 
child which showed evident delight when 
tossed in this way by a doting grand- 
father, who was accustomed to play with 
it in this way, every evening. The child 
trembled with delight when the night’s 
frolic was over, but one erening from this 
trembling it passed into a spasm, the first 
indication of one of those fatal brain dis- 
eases against which medical science is help- 
less. \ Nothing could be done but to wait 
until the little life had flown to that upper 
land.—New York Tribune. 





Avoid Distressing and Irritating 
Subjects at the Dinner-Table. 


A writer in the Press of Philadelphia has 
some sensible remarks on behavior and 
conversation at the home dinner table. He 
asks, Why is it that in most households the 
dinner table becomes the place for the 
whelesale complaints of its members? 
Probably because this is the only meal of 
the day when the entire family meet to- 
gether each one feels it a ditty toair a few 
personal grievances in order to seek con- 
solation from the others. 

Out of deference to digestion, if for no 
other reason, dinner table conversation 
should be of the spiciest, ‘but this fact is 
lost sight of in the general desire of every- 
body, from papa down to the youngsters, 
to serve up only those topics which have 
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marred rather than made the day’s happi- 
ness. 

Hardly has the man of the house finished 
his carving duties before he falls into an 
animated financial discussion with his 
wife. Household expenses are rehashed, 
bilis grumbled: over, and the cost of living 
recalculated with tedious regularity. 

‘Mother, in her turn, eagerly pours into 
any listening ear her domestic woes. The 
day’s errors below stairs are minutely re- 
coded. ; 

Then the small boy (poor little target 
for family flaw picking) comes in for his 
share of criticism. His failures at school 
are reientiessly raked up and all sorts of 
punishments threatened unless there is 
speedy reform. 

If there are guests present this talk of 
the inner circle is, for courtesy’s sake, 
given a less personal] flavor, but at all 
times “Good cheer and plenty of it” should 
be the motto for the family dinner._-New 
York Ledger, 





Different Kinds of Jelly. 


_ Red and white currants make a beauti- 
fuliy colored jelly. Raspberries and cur- 
rants in equal proportions make a delicious 
jelly, and none is finer than one made from 
strawberries, raspberries, cherries and cur- 
rants in equal proportions. Blackberries 
make a richly flavored jelly, while that 
made from black currants is especially 
wholesome for the sick—Woman’s Home 
Companion, 





Hints to Housekeepers. 


—An oily cloth is useful in dusting fur- 
niture. 

—A carver’s cloth should always be 
placed under a roast or other dish of 
meat. 

—For a nervous headache a cup of mod- 
erately strong tea in which two or ‘three 
slices of lemon have been infused. 

—If placed in very cold water while still 
at their coldest, frosted vegetahles will 
usually be restored to perfect condition in 
an hour or so. 

—For tired feet put a handful of common 
salt into four quarts of hot water. Place 
the feet in the water while it is hot as can 
be borne. Then rub the feet dry with a 
rough towel. 

—Oranges make a nice salad. Arrange 
lettuce leaves on each plate and place upon 
them several sections of orange; serve with 
a dressing made of yolk of one egg, olive 
oil, lemon juice and salt. 

—Carrot salad is of benefit to the asthma 
sufferer, besides being well liked by many. 
Slice cold, boiled carrots very thin and 
sprinkle with sugar, then add a cup of 
equal parts of lemon juice and oil. 

—Do not forget in packing away silver 
for the summer to put a few pieces of 
camphor in the box with it. This will 
help to keep the silver from becoming dis- 
colored, as it oftentimes will when not in 
use. 

—A piece of carbonate of ammonia the 
size of a small pea put into the water in 
which vegetables are cooked preserves the 
color. The ammonia evaporates in the 
boiling. It is generally used by French 
chefs. It will also prevent the odor of 
boiling cabbage. 

--Fruit is considered by many authorities 
as one of the best aids to, digestion. There- 
fore, they say it should be eaten freely. Its 
beneficial effect is due to the malic and 
other acids which are found in the culti- 
vated fruits, such as pears, apples, 
grapes, ete. 

—Real lace should never be washel or 
pressed. If onlys slightly soiled it can be 
cleaned by. dipping ‘in soft, clear water, 
then wrung out and stretched and carefully 
pinned on flannel or cloth. If badly-soiled 
it should go to a’ professional cleaner, as 
soap and hot water are liable to disfigure it. 

—A piece of narrow webbing, such as is 
used for holding furniture springs in place, 
sewed upon the under edge of rugs, will 
prevent the corners from curling; more- 
over, the rugs are not so likely to pull out 
at the ends when taken hold of too near 
the edges when they are beaten. 

—It is said that sand around the stems 
of cut flowers will keep them fresh longer 
than almost anything else. Place the flow- 
ers in a vase, then insert a funnel and pow 
in loose sand until the vase is almost filled. 
Add water until it rises an inch or so 
above the sand. Keep on adding fresh 
water from day to day, taking care not to 
let the sand get dry. 

—Lemon jelly is a good filling for tart 
shells or for puffs. An unusual formula 
for making it was given to his mistress by 
a San Francisco Chinese cook, who had 
learned his trade of a French chef. He 
boiled to a thick jelly four beaten eggs, 
the rind and juice of three iemons, one 
pound of sugar and one-quarter of a pound 
of butter. It was ready for use when taken 
from the range. 

—When the table cloth is removed after 
a meal it should not only be very carefully 
folded in the creases into which it was 
ironed, but it should be laid away under 
some very heavy weight. A small marble 
slab if procurable, is excellently adapted 
for this purpose. If the well-smoothed cloth 
is laid beneath’ it three times daily, it will 
keep its freshness remarkably and last 
much longer before need of change. 

—The whites of eggs are frequently 
needed and not the yolks. To preserve the 
latter, slip them unbroken into a deep, nar- 
row dish—a marmalade jar being suitable 
—and pour softly over them a covering of 
cold water. Set them in a cool place and 
they will remain fresh for several days. 
When the whites of eggs are left over, they 
eannot be kept at their best for more than 
a day or two, even in an ice box. If they 
are to be used for cakes in which soda is 
an ingredient, a little fresh milk may be 
gently turned over them, the same to be 
used when they are. 

—The most tender meat comes from the 
center of the animal. The best steak is in 
the center of the loin, the best chops from 
the center of the loin of lamb, and it is the 
same with veal and pork. In each the very 
center contains the most tender meat, and 
going either way from it the meat dete- 
riorates. The muscles concentrate in the 
hip and the shoulder, and spread out from 
those points; there are fewer in the center, 
and therefore the meat there is more 
tender. 

—For a troublesome throat irritation or 
cough, result of a cold, take one-quarter 
of a pound of the best gum arabie and pour 
over it half a pint of hot water; cover and 
leave it until the gum is dissolved; then 
add one-quarter of a pound of pure white 
sugar and a generous half gill of strained 
lemon juice. Place these ingredients over 
the fire and let them simmer about ten 
minutes; then pour the mixture into a bot- 
tle and cork. When taking this syrup a 
little water may be added. 

—A good recipe for cleaning hair brushes 
which will keep the bristles stiff is as fol- 
lows: Pour into an open dish a dessert 
spoonful of ammonia to a quart of cold 
water. Dip the brush into this, moving up 
and down, but taking care not to wet the 
back of the brush. In this way the bristles 
will be clean and white in less than one 
minute, and without any rubbing. Then 
dip the brush into clear water, rinse, and 
place in a rack to drain. 





—‘Marriages are made in heaven,” re- 
marked the observer of men and things. 
“There is an odor about matches that sug- 
gests where they are made.”—Detroit 





To Select Fruits for Preserving. 


Fruit seasons succeed each other so rap- 
idly that a housekeeper must be watchful 
if she would procure her supplies for pre- 
serving at their best. The exact time va- 
ries with the locality, but when any fruit 
is at its perfection, it is then also most 
plentiful and cheapest. Good results can 
never be obtained if fruits are not perfect- 
ly fresh or if overripe. Indeed, all jellies 
are ‘better if made of fruits a little under- 
ripe. No berry that is not sound and firm 
will hold its shape when cooked. Fruits 
picked just after a rain are too watery for 
preserving purposes.—Woman’s Home 
Companion. 





Analyses of Foods. 


In his book on ‘How to Prolong Life,” 
Dr. De Lacy Evans tabulates some of the 
most important analyses of foods, Accord- 
ing to these, fruits and nuts have the least 
proportion of earthy salt,‘ animal flesh 
comes next, then vegetables, and fourth in 
rank come cereals and pulses, which are 
shown to have the largest amount of the 
earthy matters. ‘Thus, not only is it seen 
that fruits from vegetables have the least 
amount of earth salts, but it also appears 
that they are to a great extent free from 
the oxidized albumens or glutinous and 
fibrinous substances, and many of them 
contain acids, such as citric, tartaric, malic, 
etc., which, when taken into the system, 
act directly upon the blood, increasing its 
solubility by thinning it. The process of 
circulation is more easily carried on, and 
the blood flows more easily in the capil- 
laries—which become lessened in calibre as 
age advances—than it would if of a thicker 
nature, 





How to Prolong Life. 


“Intemperance anticipates age,” so said 
the late Sir Benjamin Ward Richardson. 
The more the social causes of mental and 
physical organic diseases are investigated. 
the more closely ihe origin of degenerative 
organic changes leading to premature de- 
generation and decay are questioned, the 
more closely does it come out that intem- 
perance, often not suspected by the per- 
son himself who is implicated in it, so 
subtle is its influence is at the root of the 
evil, When old age has really commenced, 
its march toward final decay is best de- 
layed by attention to:those rules of con- 
servation by which life is sustained with 
the least friction and the least waste. The 
prime rules for this purpose are—to sub- 
sist on light but nutfitious diet, with milk 
as the standard food, but varied accord- 
ing to season. To take food in moderate 
quantities four times in the day, including 
a light meal before going to bed; to clothe 
warmly, but lightly, so that the body may 
in all seasons maintain its equal 
temperature; to keep the ‘body in 
fair exercise, and the mind active and 
cheerful: to maintain an interest in what 
is going on in the world, and to take part 
in reasonable labors and pleasures, as 
though old age were not present; to take 
plenty of sleep during sleeping hours; to 
spend nine hours in bed at the least, and 
to take care during the cold weather that 
the temperature of the hedroom is main- 
tained at sixty degrees Fahrenheit; to 
avoid passion, excitement and luxury. 





The Cost of a Dinner. 


Recently a gentleman who is fond of 
arithmetic made up his mind that he would 


find out how much a dinner really. cost.” 


This gentleman asked how much a simple 
dinner that he was eating cost, and he was 
told 75 cents. He contradicted this, and 
then made out the following statement 
about the cost of that dinner. The pepper. 
he said, came from 10,000 miles away. It 
grew on a little bush about eight feet high, 
which must have had a growth of at least 
five years. The pepper was picked green: 
it had to be dried in the sun, and this 
meant employiug women. It took one shi; 
and a thousand miles of railroad to bring 
the pepper to the United States. The tea 
on the table came from China, and the 
coffee from South America. The codfish 
had to be brought from Maine. Men had 
to be employed te catch the fish; other 
men and women were empleyed in drying, 
packing and ‘boxing it, and it, too, had to 
‘nake a long railroad journey. The flour 
of which the bread was made was grown 
in Dakota; some one owned the land, and 
that meant the investing of capital; and 
then he had also to pay wages to work- 
ingmen. The flour had to be ground, and 
che building of the mill and the plant, or 
machinery, meant more money invested. 
The millers had to be paid; coopers had to 
be paid for making the barrels; and, of 
course, the wood of which the barrels were 
made had to be cut and sawed and shaped, 
And this meant the employing of more men. 
‘Men the flour had to be shipped over the 
rairoad and handed again ‘by cartmen be- 
fore it came into the house. ‘Che salt came 
from the Indian Reservation in the north- 
western part of New York State. ‘Ihe 
canned peaches came from California, and 
they too represented the employment of 
capital and labor. The spiees in the cake 
came from the Spice Islands in the Indian 
Archipelago. After the gentleman had 
pointed out what the dinner really cost, he 
asked what on the table could be raised 
within the limits of the county where they 
were living. The answer was: only .the 
corn ‘bread, the butter and buttermilk, and 
it was decided that the family could not 
live on those alone. The gentleman esti- 
mated that that little dinner represented, 
directly or indirectly, the employment of 
£500,000,000 of capital and of 5,000,000 of 
men. It would be quite a lesson in geog- 
raphy for each of the little folks to try to 
discover where their dinners came from. 
—Outlook. 





The Widows of India. 


As soon as the death of a Hindu hus- 
band, whether child or man, is announced, 
a wild wailing arises from the women’s 
quarters. Mingling with the screams of 
crones, who are professional or neighbor- 
hood mourners, there is true anguish in the 
cries of the widow, whether her husband 
was beloved by her or hated as a brute and 
a monster. There is abundant reason for 
mourning on her part, as the darkness of 
the future falls upon ‘her heart with sick- 
ening dread. , In proportion as the widow 
has been wealthy and unused to toil and 
privation is the desolation of her new life 
thrust upon her. Passionately fond of or- 
naments, they are her littl world of 
beauty. She is ignorant of art, even of 
household furniture; she has but little, and 
she takes her principal pleasure in the rich 
garments which she wears and in the 
jewels which are ‘bestowed upon her in her 
days of prosperity. If her husband chanced 
to be congenial (for there are kind hus- 
bands and happy wives, and even in the 
strongholds of heathenism the human heart 
has not dost all its affection) these gifts are 
dear to her as well as pleasing to her 
fancy. So her affection, her taste and her 
pride all turn to these adornments; but 
they are all taken from her. A coarse, cot- 
ton garment—but one, a single garment is 
all a widow may wear—is bestowed upon 
her, the cloth which a slave might wear. 
Her hair, long, thick and black (that, too, 
a Hindu woman’s pride), is shaved close to 





her ‘head, kaving her bald and forbidding 
of aspect. : 

If she has slept upon soft rugs at night 
or reclined upon finely-woven mats at noon- 
day in the indolent luxury of Oriental life, 
henceforth she must sleep upon the hard 
clay floor at night, wken her sobs and tears 
give place to broken slumber, and there 
will be little time for rest in the days to 
come, for she is now the household drudge. 
The rich sweetmeats, ‘“cocoanut-snow” 
and “rose-cake” and “spice-balls,” the sav- 
ory cugries and fruits of various kinds, are 
not given to the widow. She eats the 
crumbs and the crusts which are too old 
to be relished by other members of the 
family. Her soft hands grow hard as horns 
and callous with labor. Half starved, her 
round, lithe figure grows. thin and bent, 
her cheeks lose their fulness, her lips their 
dainty curves, ther eyes their dazzling 
sparkle, and in a few years she becomes a 
hoHow-eyed, bony, prematurely old woman, 
hopeless in face and figure, who slinks be- 
hind hedges and walls, out of sight from a 
persecuting world; for not only are these 
indignities of poverty and slavish toil 
thrust upon her, but she is regarded every- 
where with aversion, stormed at and spit 
upon, an omen of evil if she crosses one’s 
pathway, an outcast among those who are 
the nearest of kin and despised alike by 
old and young. There is but one remedy 
for this terrible evil of Hinduism. That 
remedy is Christianity.—Ella Beardsley, in 
Times of Refreshing. 





How to Make Good Bread. 


The cooking school was a popular feature 
of the farmers’ institute at Appleton, Wis.., 
Mrs. J. A. Jamison, of Neenah, Wis., a 
graduate of the Milwaukee cooking school, 
was the leader. The first thing she made 
bread, using compressed yeast. She said 
home-made potato yeast would rise as 
quickly as compressed yeast, but dry yeast 
would not. The following is her recipe: 
Bread—one pint milk, one pint cold water, 
two teaspoonfuls sugar, two teaspoonfuls 
salt, one cake of yeast, softened in one 
cup of tepid water, about three quarts of 
flour. Scald the milk, add the cold water, 
and when lukewarm add the yeast, also 
the sugar and salt. Stir in enough flour to 
make a ‘batter that can be beaten smooth. 
Then add more flour to make a dough that 
can be kneaded. WKnead twenty minutes. 
Let it rise until it dowbles in bulk, which 
it will do in four hours or less. Then 
mould and put into the pans. Let rise 
about an hour, and bake nearly an hour if 
loaves are large. She did not sponge the 
bread. She said it was nutritious, also 
had a better flavor to rise but twice before 
baking. The oven should be hot when the 
bread is put in—so hot that it will brown 
over in fiftzen minutes, then gradually les- 
sen the heat and bake till thoroughly done. 
—Western Rural. 





Beautiful Middle-Age. 


Carrie Ear'te Garrett, in.a sensible article 
on “Dhe Temperate Zone of Woman’s 
Life” in the Woman’s Home Companion, 
says: 

“In the interregnum between the fire of 
youth and the frost of age is a broad, fair 
country which we call middle life. This 
period of the thirties and forties may seem 
very bleak and joyless to the girl in her 
carly teens, to whom the world is yet a 
wide fairly-land of rich promise; but to 
the wise it offers more opportunities for 
rational enjoyment and fruitful endeavor 
than almost any other period in life. 

“First of all, the myriad burning aspira- 
tions of sixteen have dwindled and settled 
themselves into one or: two. possibilities, In 
xmbition, the-successive stages*of-sublime 
hope, heroic effort, failure and’ despair have 
resolved themselves into rational expecta- 
tion, patient plodding and perhaps moder- 
ate success. Im the affections and pas- 
sions, the woman in middle life has learned 
that love has its pains'and penalties as well 
is its eestacies; that much must be for- 
riven, and that the exacting soul can never 

e satisfied. She has rubbed away in the 
friction with a common humanity many 
-redities and angles of character, and has 
earned, perhaps, those good lessons of tol- 
eration and charity which only life itself 
ean teach. 

“She does not expect perfect and un- 
qualified joy. She is no longer subject to 
the dreams and illusions, the exhausting 
passions and disenchantments, and all the 
feverish upheavals of youth. She is safe 
in the level, commonplace, peaceful valley 
vf middle age! Then it is, if ever, that a 
knowledge of .what real happiness dawns 
upon the soul, and the ery goes out, ‘Oh 
that I could live my youth over!’ 

“But to the woman who outstays her 
welcome in life’s beautiful morning, and 
lesperately clings to the millinery, coquet- 
ries and thousand other vanities of that 
Arst sweet chapter, confessed middle age is 
1. shuddering waste—-the very Siberia of 
life. 

“The world is continually renewing the 
trace and freshness and joy of girlhood, 
ind sgainst the peculiar charm of these so 
many mistaken women in later life pit 
themselves in grotesque array, and thereby 
forfeit the benefits of both youth and mid- 
dle age.” 





A Woman/’s Insistence. 


Two pretty young women entered a large 
grocery store one evening. From their con- 
versation it was evident that they belonged 
to some boarding school in the neighbor- 
hood, and had stolen out for a few mo- 
ments to buy dainties which they meant to 
smuggle to their rooms. 

“There’s one thing I don’t like about the 
clerks in this store,’ said one of them, 
while they waited for the salesman, “and 
that’s the way they insist on telling you 
that you don’t want what you do want, 
and that you do want what you don’t want. 
Every time I come in here I have the 
same experience, and I’m just tired of it. 
‘The next time it happens I’m going to tell 
the clerk just what I think of him.” ‘ 

At that moment a clerk approached and 
asked the young women what they wanted. 
The one who had so much to complain 
about pointed at one of a row of cracker 
tins and said: 

“JT want a pound of those.” 

“Oh, no, you don’t!’ said the clerk, 
sauvely; “you want some of these, or these 
here; they’re all very nice.” 

The young woman threw a glance which 
said, “What did I tell you®”’ at her com- 
panicn, and turning to the clerk, said 
fiercely: 

“No, I don’t want anything of the kind. 
I want those and no ethers.” 

“IT beg your pardon,” he began, “I 
thought you—” 

“Never mind what you thought,” said the 
young woman. “I guess I know what I 
want. Now just let me have a pound of 
those, please,” and she turned to her com- 
panion with a look of triumph on her face 
which plainly meant: 

“Didn’t I squelch him?” ’ 
.“Very well, madam,” said the clerk, 
humbly, “bat may I inquire whether they 
are for yourself?’ 

“Well. of all the impertinent questions—” 
began the young woman, when her com- 
panion interrupted, and turning to the 
clerk, said: 

“Why do you ask?’ 

“Oh, because they’re dog biscuit,” replied 
the clerk, indifferently. ‘‘Still, of course, 
if you want them you can have them.” 

“Never mind,” faltered the young woman, 
who had insisted on having what she 
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wanted. “I guess I don’t want anything 
at all,” and she strutted out of the store 
looking very much ashamed, followed by 
her companion, who was struggling to hide 
her laughter. 

The clerk didn’t say anything, but there 
was a Satisfied smile-on his face as he 
banged the cover down on the can of dog 
biscuit and walked away to wait on an- 
other customer. 





*¢ Dear Mother.” 

In one of the county jails in Westerm 
Pennsylvania a poor old man died lately: 
who had been a prisoner there for fifty-one 
years. ' 

In- 1831, William Stanford, an English 
farm-hand near the village of Uniontown, 
became violently insane and committed @& 
murder. He was tried and sentenced to 
imprisonment for life, and was chained 
to the floor of the jail for eighteen years, 
aecording to the inhuman methods of that 
day. 

Vinding that he was harmless, the jailer 
at jast took off his chains, but he has re- 
mained in the prison ever since, and was 
known as “Crafty Billy,” the bugaboo of 
several generations of children. 

He was eighty-one at the time of his 
death. During his whole life, and in all 
the ravings of madness, he never was 
known once to allude to his childhood, or 
to his early days. When, however, he lay 
dying on his pailet in the cell, the old man 
suddenly checked his foolish babblings, and 
lay still and silent for a few moments. 
Then he looked up with a grave, tender 
smile, and said, ““Dear mother!’ He never 
spoke again. ' 





How to Live Long. 


Fix deeply in mind the grand truth that 
life power rules the body, and that it alone 
can cure disease. 

Life power lives on air, water and food 
only; all else is hurtful. 

Make cleanliness your motto and watch 
against filth in both house and grounds. 

Few starve for food, but many for air. 
Breathe deeply a hundred times daily. 
Wear no tight clothing. Above all, ven- 
tilate your sleeping room. 

Beware of gluitony. If the appetite is 
dull eat fruit only, or eat nothing. Use 
no fiery condiments, but live chiefly on nat- 
ural grains, vegetables and fruits. Never 
ask your stomach to chew your food—em- 
ploy your teeth. Adorn your table not 
only with viands, but with flowers and 
smiles and kindly words. 

Deformity is not awkwardness only, but 
danger. A high chest will give freedom 
to breathing and digestion and help to cure 
many diseases, 

Thick blood causes colds and countless 
other diseases. Keep the lungs active by 
deep breathing; the skin ‘by baths 


tion, the kidneys by free draughts of warm — 


water, the bowels by correct eating and 
the blood will be pure. 

Spend part of each day in muscular work, 
part in study§ and part in good deeds to 
men.—New York Ledger. 





Whence came the oft-quoted phrase, 
“Put in apple-pie order?’ A conundrum- 
like phrase it is, for what order is there in 
apple pie vutside of a restaurant wherein 
che order will sometimes bring quince pie? 
An obliging, if also an imaginative, author 
fas recently issued 2 volume on the quaint 
sayings of early New England, from which 
is to be gathered an explanation of the 
phrase. It seems that in Puritan times 
one Hepzibah Merton was accustomed for 
her Jarge household to bake two or three 
dozen apple pies of a Saturday that were 
to last through the ensuing week as @ 
houschold supply. These she carefully are 
ranged on a shelf, placing a label on each 
for the week days by name, all in orderly; 
row, and woe to the son, daughter or 
grandchild who should disarrange Mother 
Hepzibah’s applie pie order. Doubtless 
for Monday, washday; Tuesday, ironing 
day, and Friday, as cleaning davy—when 
dust is brushed from one place to fall into 
another and things are topsy-turvy, merely; 
‘fo show how disorder differs from order— 
the pies were larger than for other days, 
which for household work ranked as dies 
non, and when there was less hunger. Old 
Aunt ‘depzibah’s apple-pie order was 
known ‘to the entire settlement and orig- 
inated the proverb ‘aforesaid. Apple pie ig 
a peculiar New England invention, and, ag 
we have learned from his biography, Ralph 
Waldo Hmerson was so devoted to the pa- 
triotie dish that he would cut the flaky 
crust and the cinnamoned apple even for 
breakfast. Some of his poetry is so in- 
volved that perhaps such was the result 
of dyspepsia from too much pie oppressing 
thought and pen.—Leslie’s Monthly. 





Anxious Mother (looking for . summer 
board) to farmer—“T suppose, of course, 
you pasteurize your milk?” 

Farmer (who doesn’t believe in fads)— 
“Oh yes, marm; leastways ‘we pasteurize 
the cow.” 


MRS. KRINER’S LETTER, | 


About Change of Life. 








“I suffered for eight years and could 
find no permanent relief until one year 
ago. My trouble was Change of Life. 
I tried Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable 
Compound, and relief came almost im- 
mediately. Ihave taken two bottles of 

: the Vegetable Coms- 
pound, three 

boxes of Pills 

and have also 

used the Sana- 

tive Wash, 


and must > 


Asay, I have 


never had 


“have better health _ 1) 


than I ever had in 
my life. I feel like a new person, per- 
fectly strong. I give the Compound 
all the credit. I have recommended it” 
to several of my friends who are tising 


it with like results. It has cured me — 


of several female diseases. I wouldnot 
do without Mrs. Pinkham’s remedies 
for anything. There is no need of 
much female suffering. Her remedies 
are @ sure cure.”—Mrs. ELLA KRINER, 
Knightstown, Henry Co., Ind. 
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Should send at nase 
for the new 


Premium List 


JUST ISSUED BY THE 


for Boys and Girls all over the 
United States. It will show them 
how to earn a regular weekly 
income by working but a few 
hours each week. That is all. 
Nothing to interfere with what 
they are now doing. 

This PREMIUM LIST also ex- 
plains now they may obtain the 
following articles 


FREE OF ALL CHARGE: 


Watches, 

~ Cameras, 

Air Rifles, 

Printing: Presses, 
Cyclometers, 

Bicycle Gongs, 
Fountain Pens, 
Electric Motors, 
Telegraph Instraments, 
Baseball Bats and Baseballs, 
Roller Skates, 

| Rings, 

Daright Engines, 

Tee Skates, 

Fishing Outfit, = 


ALL OF THESE ARTICLES ARE 


| GIVEN AWAY 
AS PREMIUMS. 


Send name and address for full 
particulars. 


_... ._ Address 


NEW YORK LEDGER 


Ledger Building, New York Gity. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


| FIVE HUNDRED PRIZES 


Value—S!,252.00 
To be Given to Subscribers to The Union 


Gospel News, 
Do You Want One of These Beautiful Prizes? 


See how many legitimate words you can make with 
the letters inthe words **Union Gespel News,” 
using each letter as desired, but not more times in 

y word than it appears in ** UNION GOSPEL NEWs.” 

oper nouns, foreign or obsolete words, suffixes and 
prefixes, Scotch and provincial English words and 
Anglo-Indian words are not allowed, and words that 
@re spelled alike but have different meanings can be 
fused but once. To illustrate the work; On, in, go, 

2, sew, sun, new, gun, etc. You may use these 

ordsin your list. A ftew hours’ work will give you 
Many words. Try it. 

Our Offer:—For the larzest number of legitimate 
words we wiil give One Elegant Piano—$300. 

or the next two largest lists we will give Two Fine 

arlor Organs--$200. For the next three largest 
ts, Three Splendid Bicycles—S$i00, For the 
mext largest list, One Excelient Sewing Machine 
_ « For the next iargest list, One Complete 
cyclopedia—S$4U._ lor the next two largest lists, 

wo Unabridged Dictionazries—820. For the 
ext largest list, One Universal ‘fusic Box—S15. 
or the next largest list, One Selid Oak Writing 
esk and Book-Casxe combinca—@G@. For the next 

n largest lists, Ten gn egg | Illustrated Bibles 
*$35. Fortherext largest list, Une Oak Sewing 
, able—S2. For the one hundred next largest lists, 

ne Hundred 





ameras—8109. For the next 388 
hree Hundred Eighty- 
usic Folios—#¢194. eee 
To Every One who enters the contest and sends a 
list of words not less than twenty in number we will 
give one of the popular “‘ Moody Books.” 
Anybody may take advantage of tiese exceedingly 
enerous offers, who will send us either fifteen 2-cent 
mps to pay for six months’ subscription to the 
NION GOSPEL NEWS, or twenty-five 2-cent stamps 
to gd one year’s subscription to the UNION Gos- 
PEL NEWS, a monthly, illustrated, up-to-date, wide- 
wake, undenominational, aggressive and progressive 
ligious paper. This offer closes August 8lst, but 


Sond in list at. once. 
ittle work may give you a piano, organ, 
cycle or some other one of these beautiful 
N ilats d 
© lists counted unless Thirty cents for a Six 
Months’ subscription, or Fifty conte for One Year’s 
ee is sent with the list. 
verage copies each issue of the UNION 
E= for 1896 was 125,000 ; but we believe tyne 


rgest lists, 


needed in every home, and aim to increase our 
umber of subscribers to 200,000 duri: ? 
erefore, these wonderful offers. me the seat °G. 


Address, UNION GOSPEL NEWS, 
Dept, 528, 147 Seneca St-, Cleveland, Ohie: 
» Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


“Berry Baskets. 


Quarts, Shorts, Pints, Thirds, &c, 
Peach Baskets. 


. Sizes, 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, us, 74 
FAN and x6 quarts, 
® Grape Baskets. 
Sizes, 3, 5, 8, xo and 
x5 pounds. 
Peach Covers. 
Wood, burlap and cotton, 
BERRY, PEACH AND GRAPE CRATES. 
Crate stock and box shooks in all sizes, direc: from 
the manufacturers. Special prices to dealers and car 
buyers. Write for catalogue. 
A. H. MONTAGUE & SON, 
Manufacturers and Agents, 
890 Warren St.. Wew York City. 
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Berry Baskets, $3 perM 


try Baskets in the Flat 
$1.50 per M., 


| Ds And F 
LS Baer 
i ere Send 4c. for sample, 
SAMUEL BAKER, 
BRIGHTON, N. Y. 





To urge men to plant or- 
~ chards, or at least to plant a 
home supply of etrawberries, 
Srey perrem. grapes, black- 
rries, currants and other 
garden fruits. Men do not 
always appreciate these lux- 
~uries, or necessities, but the 
| Siow wife knows that no 
ag is complete without 
em. 





















REPORT OF THE UNITED 
STATES POMOLOGIST. 


Boiled down for Green’s Fruit 
Grower. 





The recent report of the United States 
Pomologist states that there was 3,000 re- 
ceipts of fruit for examination and iden- 
tification during the year. People who 
have new fruits, or fruits for which they 
desire names, should address the Depart- 
ment of Pomology, Washington, D. C. If 
they have insects which they desire to 
fight successfully, or to identify, they 
should also report to this department. 

Scions of Chinese persimmons were re- 
ceived from China, also seeds of this per- 
simmon. The Chinese persimmon is from 
8 to 12 inches in circumference, and of 
superior quality. 

An excessive supply of Bartlett pears is 
reported and it is recommended that va- 
rieties ripening at different dates should 
be planted, such as Clapp’s Favorite, 
Louise Bonne, Clairgeau, Lawrence and 
Winter Nellis. 

More than nine hundred carloads of 
peaches were shipped from Georgia in one 
season. One million bushels were pro- 
duced in Michigan in one season. On the 
Pacific slope the yield of dried prunes was 
estimated at over 60,000,000 pounds. 

Importations of fruits and nuts is de 
creasing slightly, as is shown by the table 
below: 

BEL 00s: cccncccse bacieensQujooee 
DRC: ns, wecnicesec) abeesd asus 
EUIE. nnjtt Wndisis ence. canes cn GntUnpaee 
AUOE =. wawkceese sobvens CeO. 
BOs Sas: sh bE Rai . 5,450,877 

Among the items of foreign fruits 
brought into this country in one year may 
be mentioned the following: 


Bananas, costing.... ......$4,533,621 
Oranges, costing.... .... -- 2,880,330 
Plums and Prunes, costing.. 168,656 
Raisins, costing.... ...... - 445,082 
Prepared or preserved fruits, 

PONIES oss a ows eee 619,200 


All other fruits, costing.... 1,942,138 
Total fruits & nuts, costing. 16,026,119 


In one year the following were im- 
ported: 

Aimebas, .. 0° sissies asevesed CID 
SOBORNOEia <5, sascn0- 34505 493,865 
The total amount paid for im- 

ported nuts being....... $1,919,336 

Surely there is no necessity for such 
large importations into this country, which 
is the greatest fruit and nut growing 
country in the world. 

The report mentions a long list of new 
apples introduced during the year. There 
are more new apples than any other fruit. 
Indeed the apple is undoubtedly the most 
popular of all fruits in this country. Pears 
came next, in order of number, than cher- 
ries, peaches, plums, grapes and apricots. 

In speaking of pruning, the Pomologist 
suggests the propriety of timely work with 
the thumb and finger, or the knife, which 
would make it unnecessary to wound the 
trees by the removal of large limbs. Some- 
times, however, we come into possession of 
orchards which have been neglected for 
many years, and find it necessary to apply 
the saw vigorously. Where large limbs 
are removed the wound should be painted 
over to prevent decay. Red lead and boiled 
linseed has been found the best application 
for wounds made in pruning. He sums up 
by advising that we train our trees so that 
only dead or injured limbs may be removed 
in future years. Prune weak growth in 
winter; prune strong growth in summer to 
retard. Study your trees thoroughly be- 
fore you prune. 

Prof. Heiges, experimenting with the 
small fruits, does not seem to have had re 
markable success. He considers that the 
cultivation of black-raspberries has many 
advantages over strawberry culture. He 
seems to have been located where prices 
were very low. He reports the product of 
one acre for six years, as follows: 

4,482 qis. of raspberries, net.$273 59 
8,539 qts. of strawberries, net 177 00 
29,000 raspberry plants, net.. 144 00 
21,000 strawberry plants, net.. 36 75 


ae errr oe || 
This is an unusual small showing of 
profit. Blackberries seem to have been his 
favorite small fruits. But even these were 
sold at remarkably low prices. The aver- 
age net price being only 43-5c. per quart; 
average annual yield per acre, 1,560 quarts; 
average annual receipts per acre, $69.57. 
His experience teaches that sandy loam is 
better for blackberries than heavier soil. 





Notes From Denver Field and 
Farm, 





Most fruit growers know from actual ex- 
perience that it does not pay to plant plums 
in scattering rows through the orchard. 
The plum does not differ materially from 
other fruits in this respect as they all re- 
quire planting together as to varieties, but 
the plum seems to need a closer proximity 
in order to properly fertilize all trees. They 
require but little water but will stand a 
great deal. When planted in clusters the 
shade retains moisture in the soil for a 
longer time than the ordinary orchard. The 
best producing plum orchards in Colorado 
are those that might seem overcrowded to 
a tenderfoot and their success hinges upon 
the facts cited in this paragraph. 

There has been a good deal of pro and 
con sentiment in regard to the dewberry 
expressed in print and among horticultu- 
rists and we are asked by a resident in 
Fremont County if the berries are worth 
growing. So far as tried in Colorado, and 
they have been quite generally introduced, 
they have been rather well liked and while 
We are not partial to them ourselves we 
have heard many good words spoken for 
them. The varieties Lucretia and Bartel 
are considered the most desirable of the 
several varieties that have been introduced. 
The Lucretia dewberry in particular is 
recommended on account of its earliness, 
and if given careful culture and trained 
on stake or wire trellis it is believed to be 
a@ profitable fruit. 

Peaches are grown without irrigation in 
Colorado’s driest county, which is Baca 
in the southeastern corner of the State, 
bordering on Kansas and No Man’s Land, 
which is now attached to Oklahoma. A 
traveler in Baca ‘Ccunty recently noted sev- 
eral small orchards of very thrifty peach 
trees and was told that some of them had 
fruited last year and would do so again 
this season. Among the owners of these 
places are Dr. Milligan, of Vilas, and Mr. 
Cole and Mr. Wilson, of Springfield. The 
trees .were never irrigated. Apples so far 
as tried have not done as well as peaches, 
but this fact is probably due to unsuitable 
varieties, which may be overcome in time. 
Truly the desert is destined to blossom as 
the rose when peaches are grown in the 
most arid portion of the plains. 

‘A letter from an Illinois grower says: 
“The Russian cherries with me are a great 
success. In 1895 a severe freeze on the 
14th of May killed all my cherries, ex- 
cept the English Morello and the Cerise de 
Ostheim. In 1896 the cherry crop was 
good. All the Russian varieties were 
loaded with fruit. Cerise de Ostheim again 
produced a heavy crop of delicious fruit. 
This is very late and equal to English Mo- 
rello in productiveness, and superior to it 
in hardiness and quality. I prize the Rus- 
sian cherries for their hardiness of tree, 





uality of fruit and for early and profuse 
cise: I have had them for ten years | 









and have not lost a tree from transplant- 
ing or any other cause.” 

The gladiolus has become one of the most 
popular of summer flowers. It has many 
tommendable qualities, and requires but 
little of what may be called skill in its 
management. The bulbs may be planted 
as soon as the frost leaves the ground in 
spring, and if a succession of flowers is de- 
sired, planting may be made weekly unti’ 
the middle or end of June, The bulbs fo 
late planting must be kept in a very coo 
cellar to prevent them from growing pre- 
maturely. Like most other bulbs, glad- 
ioluses thrive best in sandy or at least a 
light soil, and if finest flowers are to be 
obtained, the soil must be well enriched. 
Where it is not proposed to save seed, the 
future flowering bulbs will be . greatly: 
helped in growing by removing the flower 
stem as soon as the flowers fade. Hach 
bulb will form two bulbs for future plant- 
ing, and in addition to these, numerous 


small bulbs will vary ‘in size from a marble | 


to a pea. These should be carefully gath- 
ered and sown in rows like peas, when they 
will soon reach the size of flowering bulbs. 
The bulbs should be lifted in the fall, and 
after being well dried in the sun, stored in 
a dry place where no frost can enter. 

To produce seedless pumpkins, squashes, 
melons, etc., plant the seeds as usual, which 
planting usually does not require doing 
until June, and cultivate the plants in the 
usual way. Some plant in rows, with the 
hills perhaps three feet apart, and-the rows 
six or eight. About double the quantity of 
seed is sown that, if all grew, would be re- 
quired; allowance must always be made for 
losses in this vine-growing. When the 
vines have grown to a length of some three 
or four feet, cover the stalk at the third or 
fourth leaf, and keep it covered, and in 
time it will take root. At the end of two 
or three weeks this will be accomplished, 
and the new plant should then be severed 
from the parent stalk, This new plant will, 
or should, produce seedless fruit or vegeta- 
bles, as the case may be. 

One should be very careful in classify- 
ing beats. Some men have every symptom 
but are merely unfortunate. I call a man 
a dead beat who contracts an indebtedness 
which he has no idea of paying. To the 
honor of the sex I must say that there are 
very few women dead beats. As a fact 
women are, as a general thing, much more 
honest than men—that is in money affairs. 
Of course when it comes to telling their 
ages or wearing a bustle women will de- 
ceive and for my part I can never find 
fault with a forty-year-old widow calling 
herself thirty, if her appearance will jus- 
tify. 
are were made so, I believe, by their moth- 
ers sending them out to borrow things when 
they were little girls. Petty borrowing, 
such as a cupful of sugar or a drawing of 
tea, never to be paid back are the first 
steps in dead-beatism or beatery. Some- 
times it is absolutely necessary to do a 
little borrowing. In such a case the rem- 
edy is to pay back liberally and promptly. 

Bank Security on Bills of Lading.—Some 
very interesting) and important points are 
decided by the Supreme Court of Illinois. 
It seems that a party made two drafts, ag- 
gregating $4,613.24, payable to the Spring- 
ville Bank, for money which was invested 
in 1,264 sheep, to be shipped from Utah to 
Chicago. ‘To secure the bank, he delivered 
to it the shipping contracts or bills of lad- 
ing. While the sheep were at Stockdale, 
Grundy County, Lllinois, unloaded from the 
cars, and feeding and resting, a creditor of 
the shipper’s had them attached and sold. 
But the Supreme Court takes the part of 
the bank making the advances. It ap- 
proves of an instruction that was given to 
the jury to the effect that “when a party 
consigns live stock to another, and draws 
upon the consignee for funds with which to 
pay the purchase price of the live stock so 
shipped any bank paying such drafts, and 
having delivered to it the unindorsed bills 
of lading or shipping receipts as. security 
for such payment, becomes vested with a 
special property in the live stock sufficient 
to maintain replevin, or otherwise protect 
itself against an otlicer who after such de- 
livery attaches the live stock upon a writ 
against the general owner.” 

A farmer should never be without note 
book and pencil. He doesn’t know what 
minute he may need it. We ought to use 
the pencil more anyway, and do more 
figuring. Sometimes when work piles up 
ahead of me and I get worried over it, 
I write off a list for a month of what must 
be done beginning with that which de- 
mands immediate attention; then drop the 
worry and go to work and pick one job 
after another from the list. Sometimes it 
surprises me to find the list diminish so fast. 

The best location for an orchard is the 
highest land available on a north or north- 
east slope. The elevation, even if not more 
than a few feet, gives air drainage which 
equalizes the summer temperature and les- 
sens liability to untimely frosts. A south 
or southeast slope is the worst location, 
especially if surrounded by high wind- 
breaks, Such orchards have fared the 
worst in the severe winters throughout the 
northwest. Free air circulation tends to 
prevent blight. A close shelter belt on 
the south and west to prevent injury from 
southwest winds in summer is an advan- 
tage. On the north no shelter whatever 
is thought best by very many fruit growers. 
In very exposed localities where strong 
winds prevail a shelter belt may be planted 
heavy enough to break the force of the 
wind but not to prevent a free circulation 
of air throughout the orchard at all times. 
The fruit trees must be far enough away 
from the windbreak to prevent their being 
robbed of soil moisture by the latter, and 
to permit snow banks to form between 
them. Many small orchards are seen in the 
west with high belts of cottonwood and 
willow closely surounding them; as a con- 
sequence the fruit trees are killed from a 
lack of the water absorbed by the wind- 
break. Good: fruit can be raised on any 
land good enough for corn. If the subsoil 
is very hard clay near the surface, the 
holes must be dug very deep, so as to break 
up the hard pan which the roots can not 
penetrate. Subsoiling as deeply as possible 
the fall before planting is a great advan- 
tage as the loosened subsoil then acts as a 
reservoir of moisture for seasons of drouth. 
The general tendency is to plant as large 
trees as possible. This would not be ob- 
jectionable providing all the roots were ob- 
tained in digging. As this is not usually 
the case, small trees are far preferable for 
general use. T'wo-year-old trees will usually 
be surer to grow than three-year-old trees, 
and will soon outgrow large trees, set at 
the same time. The drier the season the 
greater is the superiority of small trees to 
larger ones. In the northwest trees should 
never be planted in the fall. Our dry win- 
ter winds will generally make them dry 
enough to burn by spring. If trees are re- 
ceived in the fall they must be buried in 
earth, root and branch, in a well drained’ 
mellow soil, and the earth covered with 
two feet of manure. Plant as early in 
spring as the ground is in good condition 
and set trees about four inches deeper than 
they stood in nursery.—Farmer’s Review. 

A flock of wild pigeons, so numerous as 
to recall the hunting stories of days that 
were supposed to have passed forever, has 
taken possession of a grove in Shasta 
County, Cal. When the birds are on their 
foraging expeditions they are said to form 
a line a mile in length, and from one hun- 
dred to two hundred yards wide, while the 
sound of their wings is like that of a fu- 
rious storm. At night they gather in a 
black forest where, over an area of about 
160 acres, they seem to cover every we 





and bough. . 
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Gems of Thonght. 





—It is not at all unusual for God to make 
a complete shipwreck of that vessel in 
which his people sail, although he fulfils 
his promise that not a hair of their head 
shall perish (Acts xxvii., 41-44.) I should 
not wonder if he would cause two seas to 
meet around your barque, so that there 
should not be more than a few boards and 
broken pieces of the ship left to you; but 
oh! if you have faith in Christ, he will cer- 
tainly bring you safe to shore.—Spurgeon. 

—Often he who has most courage and 
most strength to stand alone has the deep- 
est craving for appreciation.—Philip S. 
Moxom. 

—He who scorns to make little things 
matters of conscience will soon be con- 
scienceless in regard to greater things. 

—Every attempt to make others happy, 
every sin left behind, every temptation 
trampled under foot, every step forward in 
the cause of what is good, is a step nearer 
heaven.—Dean Stanley. 

—Cheerful temper, joined with innocence, 
will make beauty attractive, knowledge de- 
lightful and wit good natured. It will 
lighten sickness, poverty and affliction, con- 
vert ignorance into an amiable simplicity, 
= render deformity itself agreeable.—Ad- 
ison. 





Peculiarities of the English 
Language, 





The English language is queer in many 
ways. There are numerous ways of pro- 
nouncing the same combination of letters. 
One of the great obstacles in the path of a 
foreigner in attempting to learn WHnglish' 
is that many words, though spelled differ- 
ently and having widely different mean- 
ings, are pronounced alike, The following 
is an example. 

A rite suite little buoy, thee sun and air 
of a grate kernel, with a rough around his 
neck, and a cain inn his hand, flue up the 
rode, on thee beech by thee see as quick as 
a dear away from a dog that he thought 
wood bight. After a thyme he stopped at 
his ant’s gnu house and wrung thee belle, 
His tow hurt hymn, and he kneaded wrest. 
He was to tired to raze his fare pail face. 
A feint mown of pane rows from his lips. 

The made who herd thee bell was 
about too pair a pare, but she through it 
down and ran with awl her mite, four fear 
her guessed wood knot weight. But wen 
she saw thee little won, tiers stood in her 
ayes at the site. 

“Ewe poor deer! Where have you bean? 
Why dew you lye hear? How ewer hart 
beets! What ales ewe? Are you dye- 
ing?’ 

“Know,” he said, “Eye am feint.’’ 

She boar hymn inn her alms as she 
aught, down the isle two a rheum, won of 
a sweet, where he mite bee quiet; gave 
hymn bred and meet, which he eight; held 
a cent bottle under his knows and untide 
his choler, and rubbed his bear neck; 
rapped hymn up warmly; gave hymn a 
suite drachm from a viol, till at last he 
was bettor and went fourth as hail as a 
young hoarse. 

He then went write strait home.—Cue. 





Ancient Wealth. 





The question recurs, how much gold and 
silver did the ancients possess? In the 
Roman time men appear to have been 
struck with the evidence of vast wealth 
displayed by their predecessors, such as the 
Caesars could not equal.: But they escaped 
the difficulty with ease, by granting them 
riches literally beyond: the dreams of 
avarice. .Dr. Arbuthnot; for example, has 
patently reckoned up the amount of treas- 
ure heaped upon the pile of Sardanapalus 
by Athenaeus, and he finds that it came 
to £16,953,120,000 in eur money at the 
least; for if a computation which Athe- 
naeus himself suggests be admitted the 
total would be abcut twice as large. 

After ‘this, the statement of Diodorus— 
that the Pharaohs counted upon a revenue 
of £133,000,000 annually from gold mines 
in the Bishari Desert, ard drew an equal 
sum by taxation—is very moderate. 

But when the same most valuable writer 
—who talked nonsense only when he re- 
peated the words of other men—comes to 
deal with Babylon, he lets himself go. 
There was a gold statue of Zeus—the 
Greek assigned his own gods to Babylon 
as usual—forty feet high; of Rhea equally 
tall, with a lion of gold at each knee, and 
silver serpents to correspond; Juno weighed 
500 talents; in front of her was a golden 
table, 500 talents, upon which stood two 
cups, 300 talents each, and three bowls, 
1,200, 600 and 600 talents. These orna- 
ments of a single temple represented about 
£11,000,000, and the building was covered 
with gold plates. 

It has been calculated that the statue of 
Nebuchadnezzar mentioned in Daniel would 
be worth three and a half millions sterling; 
that the treasure left by David amounted 
to a hundred and fifty millions in gold, 
two hundred millions in silver; but the 
value of the Hebrew talent is doubtful. 

We are told that Pytheus, seemingly a 
private genileman of Phrygea, entertained 
Xerxes and all his army—“with most 


sumptuous feasts,” too—and then had 
£4,770,000 left, or, as some compute, 
£3,600,000. 


The tale of Alexander’s loot is most won- 
derful of all, and that is historic; if we en- 
tertain doubts, it is futile to express them 
when the statements are so clear and the 
means of disproving them absent. In the 
Persian camp then, and at Babylon, Alex- 
ander secured something like £70,000,000; 
at Persepolis, £180,000,000; at Pasagurda, 
a trifle of £9,000,000; at Ecbatana, 
£270,000,000; say £550,000,000. And Da- 
ius carried off £9,000,000, which his mur- 
derers seized. 

We come to the prosaic facts which have 
been collected by several patient inquirers 
from a note or a hint here and there, Of 
Egypt, indeed, nothing profitable can be 
said until the age of the Ptolemies, and lit- 
tle even then. The Pharaohs: certainly 
drew a considerable revenue from their 
gold mines, and a multitude of inscriptions 
show them receiving tribute of the precious 
metal from Ethiopia and Syria in the days 
of their supremacy. Before and afterwards 
the people were great manufacturers and 
traders. Ptolemy Philadelphus left 
£50,000,000 at least in his treasury. 

Herodotus tells us the revenue of the 
Persian Empire, under Darius Hystaspes, 
and the moderation of the sum is assurance 
that he obtained his figures from a compe- 
tent authority—it was about £3,250,000; 
but this was cash alone, 

Solomon’s revenue is said to have been 
far greater—over £7,000,000 in gold, and as 
much in silver; but it has been mentioned 
that Hebrew talents cannot be computed 
with certainty. 

That with such an income the Persian 
monarchs could contrive to hoard the amaz- 
ing treasures captured by Alexander has 
often been questioned; but we may suppose 
that the revenue had increased vastly since 
Herodotus wrote, and that. the taxes in 
kind and the tribute yielded far more than 
the returns in cash; and the plunder of 
Egypt, Northern India, Syria, and count- 
less nations must be added. We are told, 
indeed, that the Macedonian loot’ repre- 
sented the accumulation of ages. 

But it is a relief, as ever in such cases, to 
get to Rome, where dry facts prevail. 

my remarks that the treasury had con- 
tained over £7,000,000 more than once. This 








organized the public service, and ascer- 
tained precisely what the receipts and ex- 
penses of the empire might be, he found 
that the annual income was _ about 
£40,000,000, and he declared that it left 
a very small balance “to the good.” But 
Caesar had private resources for any ex- 
travagance he might fancy. 

Augustus was no tyrant, but people reck- 
oned that during his lifetime he received 
no less than £32,000,000 by legacy from 
friends, The savings of Tiberius amounted 
to £21,500,000, which again is reasonable. 
Caligula spent all this in a twelvemonth. 
Some private fortunes may be given: Cras- 
sus had about £1,600,000 in cash, and lands 
to the same value; Seneca, £2,450,000; 
Lentulers the, augar, £38,250,000; Len- 
villa of Marcus Scaurus was burned, they 
said that he lost over £800,000. Julius 
Caesar declared after the expenses of the 
praetorship that he was worth £2,200,000 
“less than nothing” owing that sum, with 
no assets, 

Upon the other hand, the latest authority 
who has pondered this interesting question, 
M. Obreschkoff, concludes that all the 
money in use at the beginning of our era 
was but £300,000,000 in gold and 
£546,000,000 in silver. At that rate Darius 
Codomauus must have had two-thirds of 
it in his own hands. This is not so grossly 
improbable as it seems. His predecessor 
had sucked all the universe worth sucking. 
And curious evidence might be given of the 
excessive rarity of gold in Greece.—Hven- 
ing Post. 





Some Up to Date Fashions. 





For the convenience of the ladies in the 
homes of our subscribers we have made ar- 
rangements with one of the largest and most 
responsible manufacturers of patterns to offer 
some of their reliable patterns at the nominal 
price of 10c. each. We have tested these pat- 
terns and take pleasure in recommending 
them to our readers. 

New patterns and only the latest fashions 
are offered each month. For 50c. we. will 
send you any three of the patterns described 
and illustrated below and Green’s Fruit 
Grower one year eh 
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7143—Ladies’ Umbrella Skirt. 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. - 


This petticoat, as shown, is made of figured 
taffeta silk, decorated with ruffles of the same 
material. The top of the petticoat is finished 
by a bias underfacing, forming a _ casing 
through which a tape is run to regulate the 
fulness at the back, 

Dainty skirts can be made of lawn, cam- 
bric, sateen, muslin, etc., trimmed with ruffles 
of the material, lace, insertion or embroidery. 
A lady in the medium size will require six 
and one-half yards of thirty-six-inch material, 
Pattern No. 7,148 is cut in sizes for a 22, 24, 
26, 28 and 80-inch waist measure. 
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7103—Ladies’ Eton Jacket 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c. 


This stylish Eton jacket is developed in 
navy-blue serge, neatly decorated with braid. 
The garment may be appropriately made of 
serge, cloth, canvas weave or other seasonable 
fabrics, and neatly finished with machine 
stitching or braid applied in various forms of 
decoration. When carried out in cloth, in hus- 
sar-blue or red, decorated with braid in mili- 
tary style, the jacket can be worn over a skirt 
of white pique, making an exceedingly effect- 
ive costume. The mode is also adapted to 
eycling, yachting, shopping, traveling, or gen- 
eral utillty wear. 

A lady in the medium size will require two 
yards of forty-four-inch material. The pat- 
tern, No, 7,103, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 
86, 388 and 40-inch bust measure, 








710i—Ladies’ Boleroes, 


Price, 10c., or Green’s Fruit Grower one 
year and any three patterns for 50c, 


The models here illustrated show two dif- 
ferent styles of the ever popular bolero. No. 

is composed of white organdy tucked in 
clusters or groups that are joined by bands 
of insertion. No. 2 is carried out in white 
moire uniquely decorated with black satin 
ribbon. It is worn over a gown of barege 
sbowing white and royal blue. Jaunty little 
belieroes of this description can be made of 
silk, satin, velvet, moire velours, canvas and 
other fashionable weaves, and decorated: ac- 
cording to individual taste. Among the suit- 
able trimmings are ribbon applied in straight 
bands, ruffles or narrow quillings, lace, bands 
of insertion, or heavy guimpe lace applique 
over brilliant hued satin. 
A lady of medium size will require one and 
seven-eighths yards of twenty-two-inch ma- 
terial. The pattern, No. 7,101, is cut in sizes 
for a 82, 34, 36, 38 and 40-inch bust measure. 
To get BUST measure, put the tape measure 
ALL of the way around the body, over the dress 
close under the arms. 





is a reasonable figure. When Augustus had 
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Free 


Potash 


to stock means a “scrubby” animal. 


An illustrated book which tells what Potash is, how it 
should be used, and how much Potash a well-balanced 
fertilizer should contain, is sent free to all applicants, 
Send your address. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 93 Nassau St., New York, 


Too little Potash in 
the fertilizer used pro- 
duces a “scrubby” 
@ crop, just as a lack 
of sufficient grain fed 
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See Loudon Red Raspbexyry, Red Cross Currants, etc. 
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NEW PRICES 








1897 COLUMBIAS 
The best Bicycles made, 


1896 COLUMBIAS 
Second only to 1897 Models, 


1897 HARTFORDS 
Equal to most Bicycles, 


HARTFORDS 
Pattern 2, 


HARTFORDS 
Pattern 1, 


HARTFORDS 
Patterns 5 and 6, 





ON 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


THE STANDARD OF THE WORLD. 
Reduced to 
Reduced to 
Reduced to 
Reduced to 
Reduced to 
Reduced to 


Nothing in the market approached the value of these 
bicycles at the former prices; what are they now ? 


POPE MFC. CO.., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalogue free from any Columbia dealer; by mail for a 2-c, stamp. 


$75 
60 
50 
45 
40 
30 














Orchard Notes. 





Nothing is more certain that that a high 
temperature in the earth is injurious to 
fruit trees. Earth exposed to the full glare 
of the sun will frequently, in the summer 
time, reach a higher temperature than the 
atmosphere. ‘This is especially true where 
the earth is dark in color. Any one may 
test this with a thermometer buried slight- 
ly in the earth. This is the reason why 
some orchardists haye preferred to have 
the surface clothed with grass. It must be 
remembered, however, that all these ques- 
tions are complicated, and cannot be set- 
tled from any one point of view. Grass re- 
quires food as well as trees; and if the 
ground is comparatively poor, the crop of 
grass will make it still poorer for the crop 
of trees. Other things being equal, the 
shade which grass affords under the trees, 
or the shade which any material may af- 
ford, is a decided benefit. 

The fire blight disease is well known in 
America. Very often most of the branches 
of a pear tree will have their leaves turn 
black in a few days time. If we examine 
closely we find that at the point where the 
disease apparently starts the bark for sev- 
eral inches is entirely dead. From this fact 
the inference is drawn that this fungus 
sends a species of fermentation through the 
sap of the tree, which causes a compara- 
tively sudden death. This fungus has long 
been known to be the cause of the fire 


blight. 

Many who fail in perceiving any good re- 
sults from spraying as a preventive against 
fungus parasites in flowering plants and 
fruit trees, fail through working too late. 
It is too late when our first knowledge of 
the existence of the parasite is after it has 
induced disease in the plant. Some grow- 
ers have found that it is not too early to 
spray with the fungicide, even before the 
leaves push. The invisible spores from 
‘which these fungus parasites germinate are 
present long before they get an entrance 
into the structure of the plant. It is, there- 
fore, good policy to commence to place 
them at the mercy of their destroyers be- 
fore they have time to do the plant an 
injury. About two pounds of copper sul- 
phate and fifty gallons of water Is a very 
simple mixture with which to spray any 
plant, and in the majority of cases it will 
be effective without other material being 
mixed with it. 

Fruit trees of any kind frequently grow 
with great luxuriance. In this case they 
are usually unfruitful. No tree com- 
mences to flower and fruit until its vegeta- 
tive exuberance. has been somewhat 
checked. Those who understand the art 
of fruit culture thoroughly can bring these 
wayward trees into a straighter line of 
duty by root pruning them. It is effected 
by digging a trench around the tree and 
then filling it up again with the earth that 
has been thrown out. This cutting off the 
ends of the root causes a check to the ex- 
treme vigor, and the result is the pro- 
duction of flowers instead of branches. The 
distance from the trunk that the trench 
should be dug will, of course, depend upon 
the age and size of the tree, as also on its 
ratio of luxuriance. The aim should be to 
dig so as to cut off about one-third of its 
roots. The pear, as well as other fruit 
trees, is particularly benefited by root 
pruning. It can be carried out at any 
time during the fall or winter season. 

The writer has had eminent success in 
clearing fruit trees of scale by the use of a 
wash or light painting of pure linseed oil. 
There are some who complain that injury 
has followed this application, probably from 
the oil not being pure, but adulterated with 
mineral substances. It is said that am- 
monia is better, and perfectly safe. We 
would be glad to hear from any one who 
has actually made a test of this—Meehan’s 
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A Fence Not Made By Hand. 


The average farmer can not afford toindulgein 
hand made fence, nor hand painted pictures. Even 


if he does the work himself, a “boteh 


and a “daub” 


will likely be the result, while the time consumed, 
if properly applied in bis regular business, would 
rovide means for beautiful photographs, engrav- 
ngs, etc,, and lots of the “old, reliable’’ Page fence. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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Get his new catalogue. ItZ=% nb 
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make money selling cigars. Send 
eight 2c. stamps for samples and 
price list. 


PERRY THE CIGAR MAKER, BELFAST, Me 
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FEE’S SHORT -HAND SCHOOL. 
Practical in every particular. 
Mail instruction. First Lesson Free. 
Address W. G. CHAFFEE. Qswego, N. Y. 
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Best show on earth of prices for Cherry, 


Plum and Dwarf Pear Trees. Seud for 
prices. GREEN’S NURSERY oO.. 
Rochester, N. ¥. , 
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Green’s Nursery C4 
Whe best trees and plants 


That we have seen 
Are those sent out 





By Charles A. Green. 
They are true to name 
And sure to grow, 
And are bought direct 
“irom Greeii’s Nursery Ca 


No agents have they 
Who travel about, 

To talk te a man 
*Till his ears tire out. 


They publisn a paper, 
“Green’s Fruit Grower,” 

With good suggestions 
It’s running o’er. 


Now send your order 
Right to this firm; 


It’s to your advantage, 
As you will learn. 
And if you have money 
In fruit to invest, 
0 please you they 
Will trv their best. 
Address all orders to GREEN'S 


0., Rochester, N. Y. 
By Mrs. Geo. Lobdell, Wayvii 
ee 
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Then up rose Miss Turne 
,So sweet, to her feet: 

I’m afraid Mr. Loudon 
My sweetness will beat. 


The Hansel bowed low: 
Though I’m early and brig 
e London’s ahead, 











Full a mile out of sight. 
"Tis plain, quoth the Miller, 
And Tyler, and Gregg, 





at honors hereafter 
rom Loudon we'll beg. 


Then Shaffer, so great, 
In. his, purple arrayed, 
rose to his feet 
And with dignity said: 


“He niy ming the conventio 
© but one thing, 
And that is admit ‘9 

¥, Loudon is king. 


Columbian then sidled 

yes close to the Palmer, 
Rd whispered: J think 
Mr, Loudon’s a charmer. 


Oh, Ho! laughed the Gault, 
I Giving Older a slap, 
pelieve Miss Columbian 
'48 Setting her cap! 


With this the whole patch 
ee Trew their caps in the air, 






















































































Shouted: The Loudon 


Hee pound to ‘get there!’ 
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PRIZE ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We offered in Green’s Fruit Grower a 
eash prize of $10.00 for the best adver- 


tisement of any thing advertised in our 


eolumns. ‘ 
tT, E. Dean, of “Indianapolis, Ind., won 


the prize on two advertisements that he 
submitted which we give below with those 
of several other competitors. 
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The 
Profits 


To be derived by ghe fruit 
grower are greatly Tependent 
upon the quality of the fruit 
offered for sale. It costs no 
more to raise a raspberry that 
will yield one-third more than 
other kinds, and sells for one to 
three centsa quart more. There- 
fore it costs no more to raise 
the 


LOUDON 
RASPBERRY 








& 
¢ Than the less profitable kinds, and 
¢@) the difference in the price obtained 


for an acre of the Loudon will start 
a bank account for you. It is the 
most productive, largest and best red 
raspberry grown. it has no equal. 
Buyers take it in preference to any 
other red raspberry otfered on the 
market, which is always the best test 
—bhetter than columns of recommen- 
dations, Raise the kind the people 
buy first and you get the cream 
the trade. 
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+ Send for a catalogue to 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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One 
Way 


Of making money is to do as our 
grandfathers did—plant any kind 
of a currant without trying to 
ascertain if there is some other 
kind that would bring them 
almost twice as much mone 

per acre. THE OTHER WA 

is to plant 


RED 
CROSS 
CURRANT 


And get the best currant grown. It 
will bring you_more money than any 
other variety. It isastrong grower and 
an enormous yielder; a large berry and 
of superior quaiitv. There is an in- 
creased demaud each year for good cur- 
rants, and the Red Cross is THE BEST. 
An Indiana fruit grower says: ‘“*My Red 
Cross Currants are engaged to private 
customers at a higher price than I get 
for my other currants, and I can’t supply 
the demand for them.” You have no 
trouble.in selling Red Cross Currants. 
They sell on sight. Commission men say 
s0,and they know what selis best. Are 
you raising currants? If not, try the 
Ked Cross. You will never regret it. 
For further information concerning the 
best currant send to 
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Green’s Nursery Co., 


Rochester, N. Y. 


69609008 66000400 
T. E. Dean. 
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Green’s Nursery Co. 


The best trees and plants 
That we have seen 

Are those sent out 
By Charles A. Green, 


They are true to name 

And sure to grow, 
And are bought direct 
“irom Green’s Nursery Co.” 
No agents have they 

Who travel about, 
To talk to a man 

’Till his ears tire out. 


They publisn a paper, 
“Green’s Fruit Grower,” 

With good suggestions 
It’s running o’er. 


Now send your order 
Right to this firm; 

It’s to your advantage, 
As you will learn. 


And if you have money 
In fruit to invest, 
To please you they 
Will trv their best. 
Address all orders to GRHEN’S NURSERY 
CO., Rochester, N. Y. 
By Mrs. Geo. Lobdell, Wayville, N. Y. 








The Raspberry Convention! 





The raspberries, becoming alarmed at the 
Bowing popularity of Loudon, eall a conven- 
tion in the middle of the patch. Loudon is 
Present, and though silent, by his appearance 
end bearing, changes envy into admiration. 


The first to arise 
To give vent to her fears, 
Was Cuthbert, the Queen, 
Who could only shed tears. 


Then up rose Miss Turne 
So sweet, to her feet: 

I'm afraid Mr. Loudon 
My sweetness will beat. 


i Se bowed low: 

Though I’m early and brigh 

The London’s ahead, _— 
Full a mile out of sight. 


Tis plain, quoth the Miller, 
And Tyler, and Gregg, 

That honors hereafter 
From Loudon we’ll beg. 


Then Shaffer, so great, 
In his, purple arrayed, 
Arose to his feet 
And with dignity said: 


‘Tis my mind the convention 
Can do but one thing, 
And that is admit 
Mr. Loudon is king. 


Columbian then sidled 
Up close to the Palmer, 

And whispered: I think 
Mr, Loudon’s a charmer. 


Oh, Ho! laughed the Gault, 
Giving Older a slap, 

I believe Miss Columbian 
Is setting her cap! 


With this the whole patch 
Threw their oe in the air, 
And shouted: The Loudon 
By 3 Is bound to “get there!” 
- Husband, Leanderville, Ils. 





TWENTY YEARS AMONG FRUITS 


Over Production. ; 





Written especially for Green’s Fruit Grower 
By L. B. PIERCE. 


_ 


_. There has for a good many years been a 
feeling that there would be ap over-pro- 
duction in many lines of fruit growing. 

Once in a few years there is a glut in 
certain productions and it seems that there 
would not be any possible market for any 
more. This was the case last year with 
strawberries; this year, however, there has 
been a greatly enlarged production, and it 
sells much more rapidly than last season, 
and none were wasted. .The prices were 
lower, but owing to the abundant yield the 
profits were larger than last year and the 
feeling of discouragement which many en- 
tertained at the beginning of the season is 
changed to one of hopefulness and many 
are giving their old plantations better care 
than usual because they failed to plant 
new beds in the spring. 


In this connection I am often blamed by 
growers for giving in this paper facts and 
figures which lead others into this line of 
business. Growers whom I meet in my 
old market often address me in this way: 
“It is well enough for you to tell large 
stories for we suppose you get well paid 
for it, but if it leads to the general increase 
of berry growers, it works injury to fruit 
growers already in the business. 


This is, in a measure, true, yet we all 
experienced berry planters know there is 
a certain profit in the business if followed 
continually for a term of years. 


Those who go in for a year or two be- 
come discouraged and go out again, gain- 
ing no experience in their growing or mar- 
keting. They invest largely in tools and 
packages, the cost of which, if divided 
through a number of years, would be but 
a small per cent. upon the total sales, but 
taken out of the one or two years’ business, 
make a large hole in the profits, and some- 
times do away with them altogether. 

In two years preceding the present, my 
profits in strawberry growing have been 
less than nothing, owing to weather con- 
ditions totally beyond my control. 





In 1895 a severe frost late in 
May reduced the yield of two 
and one-half acres down to fifteen 


bushels; in 1896 from nearly three acres 
I picked only forty-two bushels. How- 
ever, in both these years I had plant sales 
sufficient to pay the cost of labor. This 
year I had one and one-fourth acres in 
strawberries. I sold from this in April and 
May $85.00 worth of plants clear of dig- 
ging and assorting. These plant sales came 
to me without any advertising or effort on 
my part, more than the writing of a few 
letters. 

The orders were the result of many years 
of having followed one line of business, 
and I am pretty certain of this trade as 
long as I remain a berry grower. 

I have sold this year a little over one 
hundred and twenty-one bushels of straw- 
berries and used three or four bushels in 
the family. 

These have sold for a total of one hun- 
dred and ninety-eight dollars and twenty 
cents ($198.20), and the picking at one cent 
a quart at a cost of thirty-nine ($39.00) dol- 
lars, leaving a total in profit on the berries 
(throwing in my own time and that of my 
son’s) one hundred and fifty-nine dollars 
and twenty cents ($159.20). 

Add to this the sum we received for 
planting makes two hundred and forty-four 
dollars and twenty cents ($244.20), which 
I think is a pretty good hard-time story as 
to the profits from the 6ne and one-fourth 
acres of ground worth at the present time 
without buildings not to exceed fifty 
($50.00) dollars an acre. There is some- 
thing to be added to this account. Pre- 
vious to picking I took two thousand four 
hundred plants for my own use and planted 
them out. At this writing, July 10th, there 
has not more than one per cent. of them 
failed to grow. 

As these plants were as good as I could 
have bought and very much more satisfac- 
tory in planting as they were not shipped, 
it is fair to consider them worth at least 
three ($3.00) dollars per thousand; this 
would add seventy-two ($72.00) dollars to 
the proceeds, which would make a grand 
total of more than three hundred and six- 
teen ($316.00) dollars. 

This is the experience of an expert, now 
I will give you those of an amateur or be- 
ginner whose farm I pass nearly every 
day. He had for a number of years been 
a successful grower of strawberries for 
home use, last year having a quantity of 
plants to spare, he enlarged his plantation 
to nearly an acre. 

(He was successful in geting a good stand- 
ard of plants which he mulched in the fall 
with wheat straw. His land is cold and 
backward and by retaining the mulch over 
the plants very late, and having late va- 
rieties he succeeded in retarding his crop 
so that his berries did not ripen until the 
middle of the season. By this time the 
competition of shipping berries was over, 
and the early plantations of home grown 
had begun to diminish in the size of fruit. 
He took extraordinary care in picking and 
sorting and he had no trouble in realizing 
one dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) 
per bushel from the start. His sales ceased 
on the 7th of July. ‘The last ten days of 
sale he averaged two $(2.00) dollars per 
bushel. 

His total sales of bushels as near as I 
ascertain without direct inquiry were about 
the same as my own, but his berries being 
extra fine and very late, averaged greater 
in price, and he realized probably a larger 
sum from the experiment. 

This man’s specialty is growing potatoes 
for seed. These do not bring any money 
until some months. after the crop is har- 
vested, and two years of very low prices 
has made it very unprofitable and discour- 
aging. 

The growing of a crop which brought in 
the neat profit of nearly one hundred and 
fifty ($150.00) dollars previous to the 4th 
of July has proved to be a good business 
operation and has made for him quite a 
neat amount of spending money months be- 
fore his special ship came in, 


CHERRIES. 


I have several times, in these ‘articles, 
referred to the fact that the possession of 
a cherry tree has a pretty sure means of 
realizing a fair profit without much outgo. 
This year cherries have proved very profit- 
able with the exception of the early sweet 
varieties. : 

The large ones like the Ohio, Black Tar- 
tarians, Black Hawk and similar kinds 
bear abundantly as do the Rock Port and 
Napoleon. I think the Tartarians and 
Ohios were fully as fine as any that were 
received from California, The party whom 
I referred to as so successful growing 
strawberries jarred his cherries for cur- 
culio, and on the few trees he had suc- 
ceeded in getting almost perfect fruit which 
he sold right at the door. At this writing 
the common sour is selling on the market 
and the mature trees will probably yield 
an average of one ($1.00) dollar per tree. 
these varieties require no attention for the 
first half dozen years, and one hundred and 
fifty trees may be grown per acre, it is 
plainly a profitable fruit to plant. Farmers 





may, without much experience plant rows 
of cherries along the roadside or laneway. 





Help can always be got to pick them upon 
shares and almost always the fruit may be 
marketed at the door. | 


PLANTING FRUIT TREES IN 
GROUPS OR LONG LINBS. 
The more I observe the more convinced 


I become that the orchards of the future 
will not be planted -in square blocks as at 


present, but will be put in double rows in | 


long lines across the farm, By planting in 
this way the outside roots of the tree may 
always be in cultivated soil, while the 
space between the rows may be left in the 
grass, giving access with the wagon for 
spading and sprinkling the fruit trees, thus 
the plants will have a larger supply of air 
and light and their outer roots may ramble 
for rods if they choose without having to 
share their food supply with the roots of 
other trees, 

By the present system of orchard plant- 
ing the orchards cannot be cultivated with 
much satisfaction after the trees reach 
mature age. This is especially true of 
the apple orchard. Rows of trees may sep- 
arate different tracts or fields, or plow 
lands, and will not,interfere with cultiva- 
tion or the use of tools. If the double 
rows are planted North and South the 
trees will shade themselves, and will not 
greatly shade the land alongside. 

I would most earnestly urge any one con- 
templating planting an orchard to consider 
this matter in all its bearings and instead 
of planting in square blocks, plant in two 
long rows at the usual distance apart and 
if more orchard is required, skip twenty 
or thirty rods in width, and plant two rows 
again and so on. 


“GETTING A GOOD READY.” 


If you are going to plant frult next 
spring this summer is the time to prepare 
for it. If you are not forehanded enough 
in your finances, in your thought, and in 
planning to do this, then, you will cer- 
tainly make a partial failure for a year or 
two in what you undertake. This, of 
course, is upon the supposition that you 
are a beginner, for no one of experience in 
producing any kind of fruit but what 
makes this plans from one to three years 
beforehand. I was greatly interested in 
reading an article in the Michigan Farmer 
by a noted berry grower of Western 
Michigan. He began last summer to pre- 
pare thirty-four acres of light soil for 
planting with strawberries this spring. He 
sowed it to cow peas about June Ist and in 
September plowed ,under the immense 
growth which was several feet in length. 

‘He does not say so, but from the con- 
text I judge that he sowed rye, but be this 
as it may, he put on one thousand tons of 
clear, rotten manure from grain fed eat- 
tle from the Chicago stock yards. This is 
how a good strawberry grower who raises 
magnificent crops “gets a good ready.” The 
appearance of this plantation set in April 
is said to be wonderful already, and doubt- 
less it will be still more remarkable a year 
from now. 

Not only is it desirable to prepare the 
soil by suitable rotation, but provision 
should be made for the plants. Beginners 
are apt to buy high-priced novelties and 


‘equally prone to neglect getting their 


money back by propagating from them. If 
a variety is really valuable and is being dis- 
seminated upon its merits the price keeps 
up for several years owing to increased de- 
mand, as its merits become wider known. 
This is especially true of raspberries, 
blackberries and currants, whose increase 
is less rapid and automatic than the straw- 
berry which runs and takes root even if 
neglected. Even if a variety is worthless 
it takes several years to find it out, and as 
there are thousands of growers interested 
in maintaining prices, the price of frauds 
keep up so that whatever is bought in the 
shape of novelties the buyer ought to be 
able to get out more than even in the next 
two years. Do not misunderstand me and 
think I advise pushing frauds. Not in the 
least, but there is this peculiarity about 
the fruit plant business that there is plenty 
of time to work out before any novelty is 
proved either worthless or more than or- 
dinarily valuable, and the wise experi- 
menter will take advantage of this oppor- 
tunity. Let me cite a case where neglect 
to attend to a high-priced novelty not only 
entailed loss and loss of friendship to an 
innocent party, but stamps the buyer with 
dishonesty. A friend of the writer sold 
an official in a local horticultural society 
a hundred Eureka raspberries at the reg- 
ular rate at that time of $5.00. He would 
have sold him 500 Gregg or 300 Palmer 
for the same sum, but the buyer, a farmer 
with a berry bee in his bonnet, would have 
nothing but the high-priced Eureka. My 
friend trusted the buyer three nionths 
supposing him to be honorable. The debi 
was not paid but the following spring my 
friend offered to take 125 plants for the 
debt, but the man could not furnish them 
and still owes for the plants, which he neg- 
lected, and which he never should have 
bought, as “any old thing’ would have 
been equally good to purchase and let grow 
to be smothered by weeds and lost through 
neglect. Had this purchaser, whose name 
has been passed along to all the plant pro- 
ducers of Ohio as a dead-beat, had the 
true love for his plants, which successful 
growers have, he would have given his 
purchase the very best chance possible 
and had a magnificent lot of plants to 
spare, and as the demand for this variety 
seems likely to be in excess of the supply 
for some time yet he could have made 
money and saved his reputation as well. 
Seven plants is not a large number to get 
from one, and supposing half had died in 
shipping and replanting, the other 51 
would have given him 357 plants, which 
the very man from whom he purchased 
would have given him two dollars per hun- 
dred for. Blackcap tips are somewhat 
treacherous and it is probable that there 
was quite a percentage of loss at the start. 
Of this I am not certain, but if there was, 
it was all the reason why the very best 
should have been done with what grew, so 
that the vacancies in the rows could be 
filled if nothing more. Mid-summer is a 
‘busy time with all, but help enough 
should be employed to take care of what 


has been planted, for there is no profit in | 


neglect.—L. B. Pierce, 





Have You Asthmaor Hay-Fever? 


Medical Science at last reports a_posi- 
tive cure for Asthma and Hay-fever in 
the wonderful Kola Plant, a new botani- 
cal discovery found on the Congo River, 
West Africa. Its cures are really mar- 
velous. Rey. J. L. Combs, of Martins- 
burg, West Va., writes that it cured him 
of Asthma of thirty years’ standing, and 
Hon. L. G. Clute, of Greeley, Iowa, tes- 
tifies that for three years he had to sleep 
propped up in a chair in Hay-fever sea- 
son, being unable to lie down night or 
day. The Kola Plant cured him at once. 
Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, editor of the Farm. 
er’s Magazine, was also cured when he 
could not lie down for fear of choking, 
being always worse in Hay-fever season. 
Others of our readers give similar testi- 
mony, proving it truly a wonderful 
remedy. If you suffer from Asthma or 
Hay-fever we advise you to send your ad- 
dress to the Kola Importing Co., 1,164 
Broadway, New York, who to prove its 
power will send a Large Case by mail free 
to every reader of Green’s Fruit Grower 
who needs it. All they ask in return is 
that when cured yourself you will tell 
your neighbors about it. It costs you 
nothing and you should surely try it. 


Various Topics. 





Cincinnati (Ohio) Times-Star: A Calli- 
fornia fruit and vegetable company has 
adopted a method of drying potatoes by 
which it is claimed California growers will 
be able to come into successful competition 
with growers on this side of the Missis- 
sippi. By the new process four-fifths of the 
weight is evaporated, while it is claimed 
that none of the nutritive properties and 
excellence in flavor are lost, The company 
now has ready about one million pounds of 
the dried product for shipment. The recent 
experience with California brandy com- 
pounders warrants the conclusion that it 
will not be long before some knave will at- 
tempt to palm off on the Eastern market 
—_ spurious article as pure dried pota- 
oes, 





Bees and Fruit Trees, 





At one of the experiment stations, says 
the Florida Times-Union, it was decided 
to try an experiment to determine the value 
of bees to fruit trees. Two peach trees 
were removed to a greenhouse and a colony 
of bees was moved in and the trees were 
forced to bloom at midwinter. One of the 
trees was so protected as to prevent the 
bees from getting to it, while they were 
allowed free access to the other. During 
the time of bloom the bees worked indus- 
triously on the flowers of the tree to which 
access was had. As the season advanced, 
the fruit on both trees set and grew with- 
out appreciable difference until stoning pe- 
riod, when the fruit dropped from the tree 
that the bees had been kept away from, 
while that on which they had fed held its 
fruit until ripe. 





Pruning Newly Set Trees. 





Pruning a newly set tree, whatever may 
be necessary, should be done soon after 
setting, and all after-pruning should be sup- 
plementary to that, say Stark Brothers. 
Buy well-grown trees, with well-branched 
heads. A tree with a main leader or stem, 
with branches diverging equally in all di- 
rections, at intervals of from three to six 
inches, is the model tree, and such a tree 
needs no pruning. Such a tree, when 
grown, will seldom split down. , But it is 
not often that a strictly perfect tree comes 
from the nursery, for they are hard to 
grow, and it becomes necessary to bring 
the tree into this model condition by prun- 
ing. Remove sharp forks and some of the 
weaker branches where they are too close 
together, keeping the tree balanced on all 
sides, but with more branches on the south- 
west side; don’t cut back either the leader 
or the ends of side or lateral branches, ex- 
cept it be some unusually long ones on ap- 
ple, pear, ete. If much cutting back is 
needed, do it the second spring (before buds 
swell), for trees live better when not cut 
back, especially cherry and pear. Never 
cut back the branches of a cherry tree the 
first year; cut out entire all weak branches, 
but don’t shorten those left. 

A peach tree, on the contrary, must have 
entire top cut off, leaving only a stick 
fifteen to thirty-six inches above the root. 
When thus trimmed, plant in good, mel- 
low soil, about two inches deeper than in 
nursery. When growth begins, sprouts will 
come out all along up the body. All should 
be rubbed off while small, except three or 
four near the top, that must be allowed to 
grow to form the main branches of the 
future tree. These new branches will 
grow from three to five feet the first sea- 
son, and so make a much stronger and 
better-formed tree than would have been 
possible had not the top ail been cut away. 
Don’t fail to cut off entire top when plant- 
ing a peach tree.—Colman’s Rural World. 





Popular Science. 


—A medical authority asserts that death 
caused by a fall from a great height is ab- 
solutely painless. The mind acts very rap- 
idly for a time, then unconsciousness en- 
sues, 

—There are about one hundred grains of 
iron in the average human body, and yet 
so important is this exceedingly small quan- 
tity, that its diminution it attended with 
very serious results. 

—Three places at least are known where 
green snow is found. One of these places 
is near Mt. Hecla, Iceland; another four- 
teen miles east of the mouth of the Obi, 
and the third near Quito, South America. 

—Mr. Clayton, of the Blue Hill Observa- 
tory, near Boston, reports that observations: 
made there show that the average speed 
with which clouds, between eight and nine 
| thousand feet high, move is sixty miles an 
hour in midsummer, and 110 miles an hour 
in midwinter. The swiftest flight of a 
cloud yet measured was 230 miles an hour. 

—Astronomers know that the sun, accom- 
panied by the earth and the other planets, 
is nioving toward a point in the northern 
heavens with great speed. Just what the 
velocity is however, cannot yet be told 
with certainty. Prof. Simon Newcomb, in 
a recent lecture, said that it was probably 
between five miles and nine miles per 
second. The bright star Alpha Lyrae lies 
not far from the point toward which the 
sun is moving. Every moment we are 
getting nearer to the place where that star 
now is. ‘‘When shall we get there? Prob- 
ably in less than a million years; perhaps 
in half a million.” 

—All prominent objects invite lightning, 
the more so if isolated. Where they abound, 
as in towns, the electricity is most likely 
to be drawn off invisibly. While it is 
risky to stand under a tree in a thunder 
shower, it is a protection to have high 
trees near a house. No doubt the column 
of invisible moisture ascending from a barn 
full of new hay makes a ready path for 
lightning. Besides, the very combustible 
contents of a barn, at any time (or the 
rubbish in an empty barn), may result in 
fire when a building less ignitible might 
not be fired by a lightning stroke, 





Strawberries. 





If one writes best when full of his sub- 
ject, I ought to produce a good article now, 
for I have just got up from the table and 
left two quarts of uneaten strawberries be- 
cause my capacity is limited. We are now 
harvesting in Southern Ohio the greatest 
yield and finest quality of strawberries that 
was ever grown here since they became a 
commercial crop. While the price is lower 
than I have ever known it the consump- 
tion has increased enormously, and it seems 
there will be no berries left on the hands 
of the growers, and while in the city a 
glut has reduced prices very much our 
growers will probably average $1.50 per 
bushel wholesale. It is a-satisfaction to 
know that poor people can afford to eat 
all they wish of the finest berries this year, 
as the very best berries retail at 714 cents 
per quart. 

My village contains some 2,200 people, 
and from some inquiries I have made 
among the dealers, they are consuming 
about fifty bushels of berries per day, one 
grocer alone handling an average of twenty 
bushels, and on Saturday he sold forty 
bushels of berries. I am wholesaling my 
fruit at $1.50 per bushel, which ieaves me 
nearly $1.20 per bushel net, as the picking 
costs a cent a quart, and from some years’ 
experience with the crop I conclude that 
$1 per bushel net would give a fair profit, 

but the years are rare when any grower 











would be obliged to sell at so low a figure. 

There is nothing more difficult for me 
to understand than why a majority of far- 
mers do not grow berries for their own 
families. They are a surer crop thai corn, 
wheat or potatooss, and I say this after 
forty years’ experience in growing them, 
in all of which time I have had but one 
failure, and that was caused by heavy 
rains during the blossoming season, which 
prevented pollenization. 


The idea seems prevalent among farmers 
that some special skill and knowledge are 
needed to produce a crop of strawberries, 
but to me it seems just as simple as to 
produce a good crop of potatoes, and the 
observance of a few plain rules will enable 
any one to grow them successfully. First, 
set out good varieties. A novice perhaps 
will inquire, ‘How shall I know what to 
plant?” I answer, take the advice of any 
skilful grower in your locality and he can 
tell you just what is likely to do best. It 
is not practicable to give a list of varieties, 
because different climates and soils vary, 
and what will do well in one locality may 
fail in another; but it is always safe to 
plant such varieties as you succeeded in 
your neighborhood. Second, set them out 
in early spring. The plants at that time 
are full of vigor which was stored up the 
previous year for the production of fruit, 
and this vigor, if the fruit buds are re- 
moved (as they always should be), can be 
utilized in growing a strong, healthy plant. 
The conditions also are favorable, as the 
ground is always moist, the heat of the 
sun, tempered, and it is easy for the plants 
to get a good start, while those who at- 
tempt to start a bed in midsummer or fall 
stand ten chances to one of making a 
failure. 

Never purchase high-priced novelties 
from traveling agents, but get your plants 
from the nearest successful grower who 
will sell them. Start your bed on as clean 
land as possible, as it will reduce the labor 
of cultivation to have them on land with 
little foul seed. Set the rows three and a 
half feet apart, so as to give plenty of room 
for horse cultivation, and set the plants 
two feet apart inth e row. 

Cultivate early and often, as it costs 
much less to kill a weed before you see it 
than after it becomes well rooted. Keep 
your bed as level as possible. The best im- 
plement I have ever used for cultivating a 
strawberry bed is the Planet Junior 
thirteen-tooth cultivator, and if you will 
go over your bed as soon after each rain 
as the ground will work nicely very little 
hoeing or hand work will be required. In 
addition to picking off the blossom buds, 
remove all runners as soon as they show, 
until your plants are well established, and 
toward the last of June or early in July 
let a half dozen runners start new plants 
around each one of the original plants, and 
then prevent any more runners from set- 
ting.. This will be much better than a 
thick, matted row,’ and will give as much 
fruit and of finer berries than if five times 
as many plants are allowed to set. Keep 
your bed perfectly clean, during the entire 
summer, and when winter sets in, the first 
time the ground freezes give thorough pro- 
tection. The best covering I have ever 
tried is horse manure, where the horses 
are bedded with fodder waste—preferably' 
shredded fodder—if not, it should be cut 
in lengths from six to eight inches, and 
allowed to accumulate under them until 
saturated and mixed with manure. This 
contains no seed cf any kind, is light, so as 
not to smother the plants, and the pith of 
the fodder will hold all the liquid manure 
which the winter rains will carry to the 
roots of the plants. The mulching may be 
quite heavy, so as to completely hide the 
ground.—New’ York Tribune. 
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Delightful Blunders in Speech 
from Various Planes of Life. 





A transposition of two or more letters or 
the mistakes of hasty punctuation offer a 
miscellaneous comic literature that, from its 
very absurdity, is worth collecting. Take, 
for instance, this extract from a bride’s let- 
ter of thanks: “Your beautiful clock has 
been received and is now in the drawing 
room on our mantelpiece, where we hope 
to see you often.” : 

The literature of advertisements 1s some- 
times as humorous, as the sayings of the 
funniest men. In the far West a man ad- 
vertises for 2 woman “to wash, iron and 
milk two cows.” A rather ghostly humor 
surrounds the announcement of an enter- 
prising undertaker, who says in the daily 
papers: ‘(No person who has once tried 
our air-tight caskets will ever use any 
other.” ; 

A dry goods firm put a placard in the 
window which read: “Bargain sale now 
going on; don’t go elsewhere to be cheated; 


come in here.” ; : 
A compilation of curious advertisements 


results in the following: 
“Wanted—An organist and boy to blow 


the same.” 
“Wanted—A boy who can open oysters 


with a reference.” 
“A lady desires to sell her piano as she 
is going abroad in a strong iron frame. 
“Widow in comfortable circumstanced 
wishes to marry two sons.” 
“Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; very 
d of children.” 
~< dentist advertises: “Teeth extracted 
with great pains.” There is a delicious 
humor in the description of “a young man 
who sold peaches with red bair.” : 
The mistakes of speech are sometimes 
amusing to all except the embarrassed 


speaker. or instance, that of the insig- 


nificant youth who w 
tinguished lady, and completely transposed 
the meaning of his elaborate address when 
he bowed low and said: 
you have had the pleasure of meeting me 
before.” Or that of the charming elocu- 
tionist who thus rendered the climax of the 
heroic poem she was reciting: Go, your 
liver loves,’ said Cromwell, “curfew shall 
not ring to-night.” And the mishap of the 
smart boy of the village, who spoke his 
piece before a large audience, beginning 
wise: ; 
eae the spreading blacksmith tree 
The village chestnut stands. 

Then come the slips of reverend tongues, 
when it is wicked to laugh, and worse not 
to, for who could preserve a normal gravity 
on hearing the hymn “Conquering Kings 
given out as “kinkering congs,” or the fig 
tree,” transposed into the “wig tree,’ and 
not feel a sinful inclination to laugh? And 
the parson who took for his text, ‘Bow not 
thy knee to an idol,” and read it to his 
congregation, “Bow not thine eye to a nee- 
dle,” must have been chagrined to see the 
smiles follow and not know why. So with 
another of the cloth who intended to read, 
“This world is all a fleeting show,” but by 
a slip of the tongue rendered it thus: “This 
world is all a floating shoe.” 

One can imagine the embarrassment of 
the grand lady who, finding a stranger in 
her pew, asked him, haughtily, if he in- 
tended to “occupew that pie.” An Okh- 
homa editor expressed his thanks for a 
basket of oranges in this strain: “We 
have received a basket of oranges from our 
friend Fred Bradley, for which he will 
please accept our compliments, some of 
which are nearly six inches in diameter.” 
—Chicago Times-Herald. 





Whatsoever is off the hinges of custom 
is believed to be also off the hinges of rea- 
son; though how unreasonably for the most 
part, God knows.—Montaigne. 
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> all hope for happiness. It restores _ 
vitality, no matter what causes 
have destroyed it. 


we NO-TO-BAC is 
gold by every druggis' 
the United States under 


uJ P7, WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
AND FREE SAMPLE, 





DEA MAN OF ME.) 


That’s what 400,000 former Tobacco USERS 
say about NO-TO-BAC, the wonderful 
guaranteed tobacco habit cure. 
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WEAK MEN 
STRONG. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





PEARL GOOSEBERRY 


does not mildew, is wonderfully productive 
andcan be successfully, grown by anyone, 
Secure plants of introducer, ALLEN L. WooD, 





Send for fall catalogue. 


who can also supply you with extra fine plants of all the Standard Varieties of Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Strawberries; Grapes, Currants, &c., &c.,—everything in Small Fruit Plants. 


ALLEN L. MOOD, 


Rochester, N. Y. 
————————--_| 








POWER SCREW 


CIDER PRESS 


Send for Catalogue. 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
PRESS 60. 


947 W. Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 
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Hatch Experiment Station sums up as follows about the Loudon: 
“A very vigorous and productive variety. 
past winter, while many of thestandard varieties suffered severely. Fruit large, firm, 
The most promising variety in the Station col- 


It was very little injured by the 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, Rochester, N. Y. 





OUR LATEST CONTEST 


A NEW IDEA. 


$100.00 FOR CORRECT LISTS 


@ 
Here te something new, read very carefully, you may get 





1-OYEKWEN 21-THULDU 
2-OK BYRONL 22—-ATSAUUQ@ 
3-AAILLLHHPPED 23-—YNLN 


—-STOSILU 24-SHIPMMB 
—-MELTIOABE, 25-ATLPSU 
@-BOONTS 26—EONINPSLIMA 


7-TINNNICIAO 27-VENEDCALL 
S-AOERESNLWN 28-RENNOTT 
9-BUTTISHPGR 29-OATNDY 


10-IMBUAELWE  $0—RKEFGILNSPID 
14- FACSOICSANB;\ 81-LOPRATDN ~ 
12-RDTIOTE 32-TTAAANL 
1$-SILVELLIUO, 33—OFATHDRR 


34—-MSSENEIOD 
5-ERWKAN .“ 
6-OAHAM ” 





@100. tn cash, or a Parlor Organ, ora Bicycle, or a Gold 

Watch, ors Garnet and Diamond Ring. We print bere 
a lot of ‘words.’ These are seta of letters, jumbled, from which 
can be made the names of 40 Citica in the United States. 

For example, OYEK WIEN can be transposed into NEW 

YORK and so on down through the list. It wiil be found a bard 
Study but if you stick to it you may get 20. or even 30. or perbaps 
all of the words correctly, 

We offer the following: CRAN D PR iZ ES) 
To the person who sends a complete correct Mat, we will 
give 9100. in money. To the person sending thenext largess! 
list, we will givea @100 Bicycle (lady sor gents) for ibe nex@! 
largest correct list, we will give a beautiful Parlo= Organ, for, 
the Gfth largest list we will give a fine Gold Waich. 1{ more thag 

one person succeeds in making a complete correct list of words, «he 
first prize of 6100, will be divided between those who send the 
meatest lists. Also to ¢ach and every person who succceds in mak- 

ing out at least 20 correct names of cities, we will give, absolutely 
free, as a Prize, one Elegant 3 stone solid gold piaicd rings 
set with ** 23 Garnets sale Diamond.” Ring is auperdin 
ite beauty. It is equal in appearance and in every oiber respect 
tos GENUINE $90.00 RING, except intrinsically he 
Ring Is of gold plate, the settings are three carefully seiected 
stones of exquisite brijliancy They are made ip sucbd exact imsta 








17-GOICCHA, - ‘37—-NBDVEE 
18—-ATUIO y S3S-DASNNITILOPA 
1 -MEALS. 39-NBAALY : 
20=-MIAREL, .40—DOVEBPECIN 
tals being pawees 2 
92.505 
.ud costly Present, 


as introduced to a dis- extended 9 year from date of present expiration or you may have HOME TREAS 


tion that}they defy experts. We Lave Seard of mrg+ similas ve 


jor big sums, we have seen rings just like this, for sate in New York, Boston and Chicago stores, aso '' big bargain * a8 
herefore, when you get this ring as 8 Prize for making out the names of 20 cities correctly, you wil! secure s mcs: desirable 
It doesn't matter where you live, you may enter this contest, With your list of names you muat send us 4 silver 
uarter or 26 cents in stamps to pay for HOME TREASURY one ful) year, if you sre already a subscriber your subscription will be 


Y sent to a friend Jt te p handsome Silus- 


monthly magazine, every issue replete with charming stories, sketches. free contests open to eubscribers only and numerous 


d 
other entertaining features. When you subscribe, 
benefits of Accident Insurance. These features 


our life will be insured by us for 2 year, you wii! aiso be entitied u the 
one are worth many times the price cf suhscription Don t send a list of words uniess 


tee AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


ou send your subscription with 26 cents silver or 26 cents stamps. Prizes Sent Same wesc. list is received Money promptly 


“T think, madam, reraed if you are not delighted. Address; HOME TREASURY GO.. 233 








Mildew on Gooseberry Bushes. 





S. M., Norwalk, Ct.: Your trouble in 
having mildew come on your gooseberry 
vines soon after they begin to bear is, we 
think, inseparable from our American cli- 
mate, which is much too warm for this 
fruit. English gooseberries invariably mil- 
dew here, though free from mildew in the 
moist, cool summers in England. It is an 
old saying that the gooseberry and the 
grape vine never succeed in the same local- 
ities. If it is cool enough in summer for 
the gooseberry the grape will not ripen. 
There have been several kinds of American 
gooseberries that were proclaimed as mil- 
dew proof. But after two or three years 
of bearing mildew usually appears. It may 
be that lack of mineral plant food, and 
especially of potash, is the\inciting cause 
of mildew. .The gooseberry is a very pro- 
lific bearer and uses up potash rapidly. If 
it is in moist, cool ground all the potash 
the soil contains is available. If the soil 
be dry and warm what potash the soil may 
have is locked up and the leaves cannot get 
the nutrition they require to keep up health- 
ful growth. Gooseberry bushes should be 
heavily mulched during the summer. That 
will keep the soil moist and cool. It will 
be well also to put some wood ashes under 
the mulch so as to hold the moisture, and 
also to be dissolved by it for the plant roots. 
It is worth while also to spray with Bor- 
deaux mixture or some other fungicide.— 
American Cultivator. 





—“There is nothing like telling good news 
for imparting a pleasant tone to the voice.” 








Wit and Humor. 





—“‘A chop and a cup of coffee, quick, 
My train leaves in twenty minutes.” 

“Yes, sah; seventy-five cents, sah.” 

“Do you want pay in advance?” 

“Yes, sah. You may be gone before it 
is cooked, sah.” 

—‘Ducky ?” 

“Whitty ?”’ \ 

“Do you think I am making any progress 
in courting you?’ 

’ “No, you are not even holding your own.” 
Tableau! 

—Miss Towney (in search of the idyllic, 
at last meets a real, live shepherd): Pray 
tell me, gentle shepherd, where is thy ‘pipe? 

The gentle shepherd: I left it at ’ome, 
mum, ’cause I ain’t got no ’baccy. 

—Little Brother: I love to have you 
come to see sister, Mr. Tompkins. Why, 
Dickie? ’Cause she never likes that candy 
you bring her, and gives it to me. 

‘—T never saw a more perfect fit- than 
that dress. 

Miss Rosebud: I did; when papa got the 
bill for it. 

—‘Who are those students with books 
under their arms?” 

“They’re taking up the law.” 

“And what’s the old man in a gown back 
of that bench doing?’ 

“Oh, he’s laying it down.” 

—The Cynic: Men don’t paint their faces. 

The Fair Observer: And women don’t 
paint the town. 

—‘Lambie!”’ exclaimed the bride in the 
crowded reception room; and the sheepish 
look of the groom showed the fitness of 
her speech had found maturity. 
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What Visitors Say of the New 
Red Cross Currant. 





P. ©. Reynolds, the veteran horticul- 
turist, of Rochester, N. Y., after seeing 
Red Cross in fruit here, says that it aver- 
ages larger than Fay’s or Cherry, is 
sweeter than most other varieties. He 
say the clusiers are longer, that the size 
of the berries hold out larger to the end 
of the cluster than Fay, and that it is 
mcre vigorous in growth. : 

0. M. Hooker, the largest small fruit 
grower about Rochester, N. Y., says that 
the Red ‘Cross currant as seen at Roch- 
ester is larger than Fay’s, with longer- 
fruit stems, and that the quality is bet- 
ter than Fay’s. He says the growth is 
remarkably vigorous, and the plants 
healthy and free from fungus. 

Jacob Moore, the originator, came to 
see Red Cross at Rochester yesterday. 
He says it is twice as large as Victoria, 
twice as productive as Cherry, as large 
as Fay’s, and of better quality than older 
varieties. ’ 

For myself, I can say that I am sur- 
prised at the large size of the fruit of 
Red Cross, and of the length of clusters 
(often 5 to 6 inches long.) ‘The berries, 
even to the ends of the clusters, hold out 
very long. It is so vigorous and produc- 
tive it must take the place of older and 
smaller varieties.—C. A. Green. 





Visitors to Lincoln Park, in 
Chicago 

Will be delighted with the souvenir book 
of this beautiful spot now being distributed 
by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway Company. It is a magnificent pub- 
lication of 96 pages full to overflowing with 
delicious half tone pictures of one of Crea- 
tion’s most charming places of resort for 
citizens of the Great Republic. 

No stranger visiting Chicago should be 
without a copy of the “Souvenir of Lincoln 
Park.” It can only be procured by en- 
closing twenty-five (25) cents, in coin or 
postage stamps, to Geo. H. Heafford, gen- 
eral passenger agent, 410 Old Colony Build- 
ing, Chicago, Ill. 





Our kind critie has sent us the following 
essay, which he says, was read by a young 
lady at a farmer’s institute and literary. 
The title of the essay is 


GREEN’S.” 

I am an old lady two hundred and six- 
teen years old. I would have died long 
ago had it not been for GREEN’S Fruit 
Grower. I arise at four o’clock every 
morning and read my copy of GREEN’S 
Fruit Grower. I then go out and cut a 
cord of GREEN wood to give me an ap- 
petite for breakfast, at which meal I only 
drink GREEN tea. After refreshing my- 
self by reading GREEN’S Fruit Grower 
I mow three acres of GREEN grass. By 
this time I am ready for dinner, composed 
of GREEN apples from trees bought from 
GREEN. After dinner I walk seventeen 
miles through the GREEN woods to 
GREENville, to get a GREEN spool of 
thread, in exchange for some garden 
GREENS. After supper I read again 
GREEN’S Fruit Grower, eat GREEN 
cucumbers, and after praying for Mr. 
GREEN, of GREEN’S Fruit Grower, I 
go to bed and have GREENY dreams. I 
live in a house painted GREEN, papered 
GREEN with GREEN curtains. My diet 
is GREEN, and I hope to live to a 
GREEN old age. Some of my neighbors, 
however, are not as GREEN as I am. 

Signed: 
Mrs. Green, 
Greenville, 
Green Township, 
Green Counts, 
Greenland, 


-NURSERYMEN 
"S HIGH TIME 
SHIPPING TIME. 
WIRED AND PLAIN AND 
PRINTED LABELS PAINTED 
Let us know your wants, and 


we will submit samples, and 
quote prices that will be attractive. 











You were 
ready for 


Correspondence Solicited, 


DAYTON FRUIT TREE LABEL CO, 


COR. PINE AND MARSHALL, 
DAYTON, OHIO, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
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RUPIURES 


Of allages, kinds, conditions and sizes in men 
women and children can be 


CURED PERMANENTLY AND RADICALLY 


| 
without operation, pain, danger, or deten- ? 
tion from work by a common sense, rational 
and strictly scientific method of cure that 
has received the highest possible endorse- 
ment from eminent physicians, medical! socie- 
ties, the press, clergymen and thousands of 
cured and grateful patients. Anyone can 
use the cure in the privacy of their own 
home, without the aid of a physician or the 
knowledge of any one and at a small cost. 
Delays are dangerous. Write to-day for 
‘ 
g 
\ 
‘ 
\ 
‘ 
2 


The Most Valuable Book Ever Published 


relative to rupture. It explains fully this 
most wonderful method of cure and should 
be in the hands of every ruptured person. 
Why suffer the danger and annoyance of 
rupture or wearing trusses when you haye 
the means of a certain cure within your easy 
reach? The book costs younothing. Write 


for it. It may be worth many dollars to you. 
Write pain & 
Box 29, Smithv 


Address, DR. W 


. S&S. RI 
ille, N. Y. » 








Piease mention Green,s Fruit Grower. 





When You Wear a Shirt Waist. 


Don’t use Bone or Agate buttons with your 
shirt waist or wear studs of one pattern and cuff 
buttons of another. The proper thing is a set of 
seve. pieces, three studs, collar button, links for 
cuffs and a belt pin all of the one design. Roman 
Goid-or Sterling Silver plate. Such a set is offered 
by Robt. H. Ingersoll & Bro., Dept. 22, 65 Cort- 
landt St. N. Y., and will be sent to any one who 
will send llc. to cover cost of postage and pack- 
ing on the set, and their Mammoth Catalogue of 
1,000 useful and interesting articles. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
The Great French Strawberry, | The only lar 
“LOUIS GAUTHIER.” | frui cine tind 
that bears on young runners. Old plant fruits in 
June, making runners which fruit in September. 
Write for particulars. ARTHUR ‘T, GOLDs- 
BOROUGH, West Washington, D. C. 


JE YOU WANT TO RECEIVE 


BiG 


° ters, Papers, Cards, Mag. 
azines, Novelties, ete. F E E 
send us 0c. ‘and we R ' 

tory, which we send to mannfactur- 


wil put your name in our Agents Di- 

ers, pubs. and supply houses. You will 

— our 64-col. Jiius. Mag., also another 

ne: La be on mi, all sor Pace 
'e ddr 8 

TANK PUR: O0-s1¢) Federal St.s Boston: Masse 


A wanted to sell pure whisky from Ken- 


TS tucky distillery to_ priv: consumers. 
t does not deliver. Box 825, Cinciounth, oO. 


ash PRESS rast RS 
Nig exer: 10 cte.. also list of 40 other 











ISH TAUGHT BY MAIL y | a Native 
Hand. Momkcecaioacte, Portiaeiors hex 
Addréss W. G. FFEE Oswego, N. Y. 



















My Vacation in Canada. 





On July 7th the Editor of Green’s Fruit 
Grower set sail at the harbor of Charlotte 
on the steamer North King for Port Hope, 
Canada, on a fishing excursion. Not that 
I was in -need of fish, I did not expect to 
bring home a single specimen although I 
might catch a barrel. I was after recuper- 
ation and relaxation. I was after fresh 
outdoor air and sunshine. I aimed to get 
away from business cares and anxieties. I 
have a cool and comfortable home where 
I could rest were it not that business con- 
tinually pursues me, and I must escape it. 


The weather had been exceedingly . hot 
for two weeks, and Rochester had been the 
hottest place in Anferica. As ‘soon as 
aboard the North King it was cool enough 
to wear an overcoat. The voyage from 
Charlotte to Port Hope is a most enjoy- 
able one, especially during hot weather. 
The distance is sixty miles. You can see 
the American shore when nearly half 
across the lake. 

After five hours’ ride on the boat we 
arrived at Port Hope, a place I had vis- 
ited on a subsequent fishing excursion. 
From Port Hope I proceeded to Peterboro, 
from thence to Lakefield. At Lakefield 
we left the cars and boarded a small steam- 
boat, which was to carry us to our des- 
tination. I was astonished at the amount 
of baggage which this boat had to carry 
for the limited amount of passengers. 
There were numerous tents, which fisher- 
men and others were to use in camping 
out for weeks, and often for months. There 
were tubs and barrels of provisions, bed- 
ding and clothing, fishing tackle, bait and 
other paraphernalia of a hunter and 
fisher. ‘There were also stored upon the 
various decks several canoes and skiffs. 
Just as the boat was ready to pull off from 
the shore an upright piano was offered as 
an item of freight, and was put aboard 
with some difficulty. 

Soon we were winding our way through 
the beautiful river towards the mouth of 
Clear Lake. We entered the lake through 
a lock, which elevated our boat eight feet. 

Canada is liberal in the way of locks of 
this character. Her canals along the St. 
Lawrence River and elsewhere are sub- 
stantially built and show great enterprise 
on the part of the government. From 
Clear Lake, which is not dotted with an 
island, we entered Stony Lake, which is 
twelve miles long and about six miles 
wide, containing several hundred islands, 
nearly every island containing a cottage. 
There are three hundred and forty cottages 
in Stony Lake. 

Stony Lake is similar to the Thousand 
Islands of the St. Lawrence River. In- 
deed, I am told that it has the same forma- 
tion as the Thousand Islands, and that 
this range of rock covered country, some- 
times mountainous and sometimes hilly, ex- 
tends from the Adirondacks to the Rocky 
Mountains. ‘The country here is almost 
entirely composed of granite and sand- 
stone; only here and there being a por- 
tion having sufficient grass for cattle, yet 
pine trees have grown here, and this has 
been a lumbering country in the past. 

I was surprised to learn that Canada is 
only populated on the southern border, and 
that a few hundred miles inland to the 
north the population is extremely scarce, 
owing to the rocky and hilly nature of the 
country. And yet I was told that further 
north the soil was more fertile and less 
rocky. 

CANADA A FOREIGN LAND. 


Canada is a foreign country. There is 
as much difference between America and 
Canada as there is between England and 
France, or France and Germany, except 
that we speak the same language as the 
Canadians. 

The moment you land at Port Hope 
you see that you are surrounded by Eng- 
lishmen. These people have the English 
countenances, manner and speech. They 
have the leisurely manner of the English. 
In managing their business affairs they do 
not rush about at such a break-neck speed 
as do the Americans. You see different 
styles of carriages on the streets, different 
street cars, and in many other ways you 
are reminded that you are in a strange 
land. 

You will find prices of the different com- 
modities much lower in Canada than in 
the States; hotel and boarding-houses, 
prices paid cabmen, steamboat fares and 
many other items are much lower in Can- 
ada than in the States. In the Canadian 
villages you can buy beefsteak at 8 cents 
per pound and take your choice between 
round and porterhouse. Canadians prefer 
round steak because there is no bone in it. 
Spring chicken broilers sell at 15 cents 
each; eggs at 8 cents and 10 cents per 
dozen. Peas are sold by the quart, all free 
from the pods. 

Nearly all the cities and towns of Can- 
ada are provided with markets wherein the 
farmers and fruit growers dispose of their 
products direct to the consumer. This is 
also the case in European cities and vil- 
lages. It is a pity that American towns 
are not all provided with similar markets. 
It is a great privilege for the farmer to 
deal direct with the consumer in this man- 
ner, and it is equally desirable, or more 
so, for the consumer who thus gets fresh 
produce at a reasonable price. 

The farm crops of Canada are looking 
well. I could not see much diversity in 
crops. There are only a few orchards and 
berry fields. I was told by a Canadian 
that his people, when they made a dollar, 
hung on to it with great tenacity, not feel- 
ing that they could afford to risk it in any 
enterprise, and yet those who have large 
capital do risk it about the same as Amer- 
icans. 

Canadians are ever loyal to the Queen. 
In all the hotels and stores are emblems 
and flags calling attention to the Victorian 
era. Across the streets are arches intended 
to do honor to Queen Victoria. Chromos 
of the Prinze of Wales and other members 
of the royal family are to be seen on every 
side. Indeed, Canada has reason to stand 
by the Queen. ‘The Queen derives no ben- 
efit from Canada. In place of revenue I 
do not doubt that Canada costs Great Bri- 
tain something every year. Surely this is 
liberal treatment. How easily England 
could tax Canada to death. Remember 
that Canada is a large country. Before the 
accession of Alaska, Canada had perhaps 
more territory than the United States. 

In Canada every man, woman and child 
seem to be accompanied in their travels by 
a dog. Dogs are admitted to the cars and 
steamboats. The etiquette of dogs under 
these circumstances is not always up to 
date. The dogs: show by their manner 
that they are not accustomed to travel. 
The consequence is much nervousness on 
the part of the ladies, or others having the 
dogs in charge. So far my studies on 
the etiquette of dogs went, I should say 
they behaved themselves about as well as 
human beings would who had never been 
on the cars before. I do not blame people 
for desiring to have their pet dogs with 
them—I am fond of dogs myself. They are 
good company, and when one goes on an 
excursion he misses these trusty friends. 
The last passenger to arrive upon our 
boat was an old lady, perhaps ninety years 
old. Iam greatly interested in old people. 
I was pleased to observe that in Canada, 
as elsewhere, old people receive great re- 
spect. While young people continued to 


arrive upon the boat, many of whom were 





beautiful and well dressed, no one received 


the deference or the attention that this 








old iady received. She seemed to be inter- 
ested in everything that was going on, and 
her face was lighted up with pleasure. It 
is pleasant to feel that people ninety years 
old can be interested in what is going on, 
and can enjoy the beautiful things of earth. 
It is pleasant to feel that they are re- 
spected and that they receive attention not 
granted to younger people, for surely some 
day we must be old ourselves, and it is 
not pleasant to feel that we shall then be 
neglected. 


BLESSED BE FISHING. 


Why should I fish who am not in need 
and would give fish away if I had them? 
The answer is, I fish because my fore- 
fathers were fishermen, as yours were, 
reader, and the instinct is born in me to 
fish. I am surprised that I can take pleas- 
ure in destroying the life of these innocent 
creatures, I criticise myself, and turn my 
face away from the sufferings of the fish 
when I catch them, and still I go fishing. 

Blessed be fishing! 1 would not be en- 
joying this excursion, and thousands of 
other people who are enjoying vacations 
would not be tempted away to the woods 
and streams were it not for fishing. Surely 
thousands of people are disappointed in 
fishing. They have heard great stories 
about what has been caught, and what are 
expected to be caught, and when they ar- 
rive at the lake side or brook, or river, it 
is too late or too early, too warm or too 
cold, it storms, or it does not storm, or 
some one of a thousand reasons are given 
why the fish do not bite on that particular 
occasion. But the great good in fishing has 
been accomplished. You have been tempted 
to the woods and streams, you are there, 
and you will receive full benefit of the 
fresh air and sunshine, and if it were not 
for fishing you would not ‘be there. 


The fisherman enjoys a week or two be- 
‘fore he leaves home, getting together his 
fishing tackle, his supplies of hooks, sinkers, 
lines, rods and spoons, indulging meanwhile 
in great expectation. After he returns from 
his trip his memory is enlivened for many 
years with the recollection of what has 
been caught, the dangers that have been 
safely passed through, the hardships that 
have been encountered. 


On arriving at our hotel, which was new, 
we being the first guests ever recorded, we 
rest for two days. Surely we cannot ex- 
pect to catch many fish, at least large fish, 
within sight of 340 cottages, and in sight 
of so many boats well filled with fisher- 
men constantly being paddled or rowed 
thither and yon. Yet the first morning, 
without a guide, I caught a muscallonge 
weighing ten pounds, and several bass. 
The next day I caught another muscallonge 
about the same size, also more bass. The 
next day my friend Iven and I secured the 
services of Jack Jones, and were by him 
paddled all the afternoon through beds 
known only to this veteran and fish pas- 
tures new to us. Jack is something of a 
character, eighty years old. He has spent 
many years in clearing the islands and hill- 
sides surrounding us of pine, which he has 
rode upon through the lakes, steering them 
down to the mills below. Jack is a little 
man, not strong looking, yet wiry. His 
beard is unkempt. He evidently does not 
keep a looking glass, and seldom looks 
into one; otherwise he would improve his 
personal appearance. He paddled us with 
skill, and by and by a big black. bass 
strikes my troll line one hundred and fifty 
feet distant, and I am trying to handle 
him with my light trout rod, which is 
almost bent double with the strain. The 
bass darts for the shore where the lily 
pads grow, but I check him. Should he 
get there I would probably lose him. Then 
the bass starts for the boat, but I head 
him off. If he gets under the boat I shall 
have trouble. Then he pulls directly away 
from the boat, and I give him considerable 
line. By this time the residents of sur- 
rounding cottages have come out to see 
the fun. Judging from the curls of my 
light rod they think I have caught a 
twenty pound muscallonge. I called to Jack 
to push the boat ahead or back, or man- 
oeuvre in some way to keep the fish in the 
best possible position, and after fifteen or 
twenty minutes’ work finally landed him 
in the boat, a bass weighing three pounds. 
This, reader, is a large bass, much larger 
than those ordinarily caught. I have seen 
bass that would weigh five pounds. They 
are now considered even more gamey than 
brook trout and are scarcely second in the 
estimation of sporting men. 

We had not gone much further before 
we struck another bass larger than the one 
we had caught. I began the same man- 
oeuvring with this fish that I had pre- 
viously tried upon the one captured, but 
suddenly the fish darts away from me, and 
since Jack is pulling the boat in the oppo- 
site direction I cannot give the fish the 
line as rapidly as I should, the strain is 
too great, the line parts, leaving the fish 
to escape with my spoon in his mouth. 


Thus far I have not said much about 
the fish that my friend Iven has caught. 
On the start I seemed to catch most the 
fish, but candor compels me to say that 
later on my friend Iven more than catches 
up with me, securing a large number of 
bass and several big muscallonges. 


A WILD MOUNTAIN, LAKE. 


Not being quite satisfied with fishing in 
so populous a district (populous simply 
through summer cottages and not through 
permanent inhabitants), I suggested to my 
friend Iven, and his wife, that we employ 
guides and row to the extremity of the 
lake, and there arrange with a native to 
carry us over the rough road, five miles, to 
the wild lake, seldom visited and round 
which no human being dwelt. There were 
no muscallonge in this lake, but it con- 
tained bass in great numbers. 


Thus one morning at half past five, we 
started out in canoes with two guides, a 
tent, and provisions for two days. On. our 
way to the head of the lake, my friend 
Iven caught a fifteen pound muscallonge. 
Shortly after I hooked on to a monster 
muscallonge. This is just what I had 
longed for, since I desired to learn whether 
I could handle a large fish on my trout rod. 
One hundred feet of line were out when 
the fish caught my spoon hook. Although 
the fish fought hard and leaped partially 
out of the water, I had no difficulty in 
drawing him: in alongside of the boat. I 
then called upon the guide to take the 
line in his hand and throw the fish into 
the boat. Our canoe was narrow. Thus 
the guide, myself and the tent, with some 
other baggage, nearly filled the boat. So 
when the guide succeeded in throwing the 
fish into the boat it struck the tent and the 
side rail at the same time. 


Now, a large muscallonge when it strikes 
the boat, has to be fallen upon by the 
guide, or the fisherman, else he will flop 
out. He fights and flops in a ferocious 
manner, but since my fish struck the tent, 
level with the top of the boat, there was 
no opportunity to fall upon him; hence he 
made ‘his escape to the water’ with such 
a jerk as to break the silk line, and es- 
caped with the spoon in his mouth: This 
fish, my guide said, would weigh twenty 
pounds, and was the largest fish that I 
hooked on my excursion. 

I wish here to pay tribute to one of the 
bravest women I ever fished with. Mrs. 
Iven, the wife of my friend, walked the 
entire distance from the big-lake to the 
smaller lake in which we were to fish, over 





hill and dale, huge rocks and rough roads, 
continually bitten by mosquitoes, the hot 
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sun beating upon her, and little air mov- 
ing, without complaint. 

We arrived at the wild lake about noon, 
pitched our tent, cooked our dinner, and 
started out with our boats soon after, We 
rowed to a distant point several miles 
away, casting our line at the mouth of the 
brook and among the lily pads, where we 
found such bass as I have heard about, 
‘but never before experienced. We caught 
a bushel of bass in an hour, and stopped 
simply because we had fish enough. We, 
however, found a needy family picking 
kuckleberries who were fishing for family 
supplies. To these people we gave our 
fish and the next day went out to a new 
quarter for more fish, where we were 
equally successful. 

The family of huckleberry pickers deeply 
interested me. There were six members, 
some white-haired with age, others quite 
young. They slept night after night on the 
rough ground, without tent or covering, 
where mosquitoes were as thick as gnats, 
and where they were of large size, pos- 
sessed with great ferocity. They were 
twenty-five miles from home, separated by 
roads that would be considered impassable 
by any steady teamster. Under such con- 
ditions they climbed the mountains and 
picked berries all day long, through the 
scalding sun, often earning less than 50 
cents per day. And yet I was told that 
these people are as contented with their 
lot ag I was with mine, or as any contented 
individual is with his. Their harvest this 
year is a poor one for huckleberries, owing 
to the late frosts in the spring, Last year 
there were ten times as many huckleber- 
ries as this year. 

(Continued in our next issue.) 





To Breakfast Well. 





“That which is well begun is half done,’ 
says the old saw; and this applies to the 
record of each day as a day as well as 
to important general undertakings. Nor 
is it too much to say that the day prop- 
erly -begins at the breakfast table. As 
somebody has very well remarked: It may 
be almost said, as goes breakfast so goes 
the day. The appearance of the break- 
fast table has power for good or ill over 
the appetite. It is not so much the kind 
of food placed before one as it is the way 
it is served that makes it inviting or un- 
inviting. So, too, it makes a vast deal of 
difference whether one sits down to break- 
fast in a thankful, pleasant frame of mind 
or in a moody and fault-finding spirit. 
Breakfast should be eaten amid smiles and 
cheery conversation. Bright looks and 
cheery words are most excellent, appetizers 
and digesters, better tonics than any apoth- 
ecary can recommend. Nor, if it can be 
helped, is one’s breakfast to be eaten hur- 
riedly. It is much wiser to abridge the 
morning nap than to abridge the morning 
meal, The art of breakfasting rightly is 
one of the distinguishing marks of higher 
civilization.—Hearthstone. 





Care of the Toothbrush, 





That there is a right and a wrong way of 
doing even so simple a thing as caring for 
a toothbrush is stoutly affirmed by a well 
informed woman writing on the subject, 
who expresses her unalterable conviction 
that “the care of the toothbrush is an im- 
portant subject, of which, as a rule, but 
little.is known. Tap the brush after using 
it,” she advises, “to see if you can jerk out 
any loose bristles. Tap the brush after 
using it to shake out the water and put it 
away fairly dry.. Do not keep it closely 
shut up in a brush tray or dressing case 
bottle. Loose ‘bristles may be found in a 
new brush in consequence of the wire hav- 
ing éut the bristles in half‘*while drawing 
them into the hole, the knot being too full. 
Bristles may project beyond the level of 
the brush, the knot being too slack. Clip 
them off. Do not withdraw them, and 
thereby make the knot still looser. Bristles 
will perish if brushes are put away thor- 
oughly wet and left to get dry. After a 
time even with the greatest care this will! 
happen. .Brushes will have an offensive 
smell if closely shut up when wet. They 
will also become  discolored.’’—Hearth- 
stone. 





A Hot Bath will bring Sleep, 





Suppose a person be tired out by over- 
work of any kind, to feel nervous, irritable 
and worn, to be absolutely certain that bed 
means only tossing for hours in an uwun- 
happy wakefulness. We all know this 
condition of the body and mind. Turn on 
the hot water in the bathroom and soak in 
in the hot bath until the drowsy feeling 
comes, which will be within three minutes; 
rub yourself briskly with a coarse Turkish 
towel until the body is perfectly dry, and 
then go to bed. You will sleep the sleep 
of the just, and rise in the morning won- 
dering how you could have felt so badly 
the night before. ‘The bath has saved many 
a oné from a sleepless night, if not from a 
severe headache the next day.—Hearth- 
stone, 





Sleeping Sugvestions, 





A healthy infant sleeps most of the time 
during the first few weeks, and in the 
early years people are disposed -to let chil- 
dren sleep as/much as they will. But from 
six to seven years old, when school begins, 
the sensible policy comes to an end, and 
sleep is put off. persistently through all the 
years up to manhood and womanhood. At 
the age of ten or eleven the child is al- 
lowed to sleep only eight or nine hours, 
when its parents should insist on its hav- 
ing what it absolutely needs, which is ten 
or twelve hours at least. Up to twenty a 
youth needs nine hours’ sleep, and an 
adult should have eight. 





How to Sweep a Room, 





A little brushing up every day, using the 
carpét-sweeper, ‘will remove all incidental 
rubbish and keep things fresh and neat. 
No room can be well swept with the furni- 
ture remaining in it; each movable piece 
should be dusted and set in an adjoining 
room, where it will be safe until the room 
is ready for it. Big muslin slips put over 
the stuffed chairs are an aid. After clean- 
ing the room open the windows, brush 
down the walls, scatter about a little damp 
salt and begin sweeping at one corner of 
the room, taking short strokes and brush- 
ing towards the center of the room. Re- 
move all dust from the outside blinds and 
wash the windows while the dust is set- 
tling: All the highly polished articles of 
furniture should be gone over with a piece 
of soft chamois to brighten them up. 





The strangeness of the scenery of the 
moon, and the enormous size of its crater- 
shaped mountains, have led some astrono- 
mers to think that its past history must 
have been quite different from that of. the 
eart This, however, is not the opinion 
of Messieurs Loewy and Puiseux who, in 
a recent communication to the Academy 
of Séiences in Paris, say that a study of 
the latest lunar phetographs tends to show 
that :the condition of the moon’s surface 
has been produced by the action of the 












same, natural forces now at work on the | 








Ten Best Strawberries. 





From a list of 75 varieties fruited last 
season on the Indiana Experiment grounds, 
10 have been selected which have been 
ttested long enough to warrant Horticul- 
turist Tropp in recommending them for 
general cultivation. In a special experiment 
station bulletin, Beder Wood is named as 
one of the earliest and quite productive, 
recommended for. the home garden, fruit 
not as large as many others; Brandywine, 
a very luxuriant grower, medium to late 
in ripening; Brunette, not generally grown, 
by commercial growers but one of the best 
table berries on the list; Bubach, now a 
comparatively old variety, one of the 
largest and most profitable on the market; 
Clyde has shown itself to be one of the 
most productive, fruit large and handsome 
and holds up well through the season; 
Greenville, a vigorous grower, requiring 
plenty of room; Haverland a very desir- 
able home market berry; Lovett ripens 
about midseason and is a good pollenizer 
for Bubach; Parker Earle will give excel- 
lent returns if planted on a rich, moist 
soil; Warfield very best berry for canning 
purposes, retaining color and flavor better 
than any other grown at this station. 





Mulching in Fruit Culture. 





Editor Farmer and Fruit Grower: 

In recommending shallow-cultivation or 
irrigation for peach growing in your jour- 
nal for May 22nd, you, perhaps inadver- 
tently, omit a third plan for securing the 
same end, and one that will be more prac- 
ticable with some parties, viz., mulching. 
I have less mulching around my peach trees 
this year, and fewer and smaller peaches 
than ever before. The more I study and 
observe effects, the greater is my faith in 
mulching for a large variety of crops. My 
mulched orange trees in the present drouth 
do not roll their leaves, while all not 
mulched, on windy days especially, have 
a dried up appearance. Tomatoes are 
scorching and drying up, fruit and vine, on 
the bare sand, while if protected by a 
mulch they shew little effect of the drouth. 
My neighbor, Major A. J. Adams, uses 
more palmetto fans for mulching than all 
other orange growers I have seen in the 
State. His land is very light dry sand. 
But with the mulch, sulphate of potash and 
oyster shell lime, he has more thrifty look- 
ing trees than in our rich hammocks dur- 
ing the dry weather we are having. 

The above plan of fértilizing is cheaper 
than the common plans, and the mulching 
saves much cultivation and takes the place 
of irrigation while, as a rule, irrigation will 
not be attempted on account of the cost, 
but any one can have the benefits of more 
or less mulching. 





Gems of Thought. 





—When we are alone we have our 
thoughts to watch, in the family our tem- 
pers, and in society our tongues.—George 
Eliot. 

—In pioneer days people often followed 
paths blazed through the woods. Follow 
the path marked by the footsteps of the 
godly in all ages. It will lead you home. 

—Temptations are crises which test the 
strength of one’s character. Whether we 
stand or fall at these crises depends largely 
on what we are before the testing comes. 

—It occurred to me that woman, having 
received from her Creator the same intel- 
lectual constitution as man, has the same 
right as man to intellectual culture and de- 
velopment. It is my hope to be the instru- 
ment in the hand of Providence of found- 
ing an institution which shall accomplish 
for young woman what our colleges are ac- 
complishing for young men.—Mathew Vas- 
sar. 

~—As boys should be educated with tem- 


should be‘ taught them is to admire fru- 
gality. It is by the exercise of this virtue 
alone they can ever expect to be useful 
members of society. It is true, lectures 
continually repeated upon this subject, may 
make some boys, when they grow up, run 
into an extreme and become misers; but 
it were well had we more misers than we 
have amongst us.—Goldsmith, Essays, 
No. 7. 

—We do not believe in great stupidity as 
& common natural gift. Doubtless, it some- 
times is so; but, as seen among grown-up 
people, it is often artificial. The bad teach- 
er complains of the pupil. There is a well- 
known instance of a girl who, at fifteen, 
was thought so stupid that her father de- 
spairingly abandoned the attempt to edu- 
eate her. This girl was Elizabeth Carter, 
who lived to be, perhaps, the most learned 
woman that England has ever produced. 
—Household Words. 

—The general mistake among us in the 
educating of our children is, that in our 
daughters we take care of their persons 
and neglect their minds; in our sons we 
are so intent upon adorning their minds 
that we wholly neglect their bodies... It is 
from this that you shall see a young lady 
celebrated and admired in all the assem- 
blies about town, when her elder brother 
is afraid to come into a room. From: this 
ill-management it arises that we frequently 
observe a man’s life is half spent before 
he is taken notice of; and a woman in the 
prime of her years is out of fashion and 
neglected.—Hughes. 





Pleasing Each Other. 





The reason there are so many failures in 
marriage seems to be that men and women 
do not understand each other. If one knew 
what pleases the other, and so order their 
lives as to afford each other most pleasure, 
there would be but few failures. Allow me 
to suggest some things which I have found 
to be very pleasing to men and to women: 

It pleases a woman to be called a sen- 
sible little woman. 

It pleases her'to be called a well-dressed 
woman. 

It pleases her to be told that she is fas- 
cinating. ° 

It pleases her to be told that she im- 
proves 2 man by her companionship. 

It pleases her to depend on some man 
and pretend she is ruling him. 

It pleases her to be treated courteously 
and with respect, and to be talked to rea- 
sonably. 

It pleases her to be treated sensibly and 


‘honestly, to be considered and questioned 


and not to be treated as a butterfly, with 
no head nor heart. 

It pleases her to be loved and admired by 
a man who is strong enough to rule and 
subdue her and make his way her way, to 
lead her and take care of her. 

It pleases her to find happiness in being 
ruled by an intellect that she can look up 
to admiringly, aud one to whom her own 
mind bows in reverence. 

It pleases a2 man to have a woman love 
him. It pleases him to have a woman’s 
soft, gentle, magnetic hand alleviate the 
pain of an-aching head. 

It pleases him to have a woman’s hand 
smooth away the careworn expression and 
wrinkles from his brow. It pleases him to 
have a woman’s strength help him over the 
weak places in life. 

It pleases him to have a woman some- 
times treat him as a great big baby, to be 
eared for, played with, fondled, kissed and 
caressed. 

It pleases him to have a woman lead 
him in the way he wants to go. 

It pleases him to have a woman think 
him great and good and true, and favor 
him with her attentions accordingly. 





It pleases him to have a woman's bright 





perance, so the first greatest lesson that’ 
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- . i 
eyes, expressing the approbation, approval 


and admiration the lips do not speak. 

It pleases a worthy man who tries to be 
good to have a sweet woman lead him in 
the way called beautiful. A woman can 
sink a man to dismal depths, or help him 
rise to dizzy heights. Her frown can de- 
press him, her smile imspire him. 

In a woman’s smile and bright eyes there 
is inspiration and elixir of life that gives 
a man the desire, courage and strength to 
do something great and good. 

A woman’s smile and recognition, and a 
trusting confidence makes a man brave, 
and gives him the spirit of conqueror, able 
and willing to encounter and overcome ob- 
stacles in the path of life. 

But when we see those smiles and atten- 
tions, and the scintillations from those 
bright eyes béstowed upon the doubtful, 
theglow, the shady, the unworthy or the 
bad, we become disheartened and discour- 
aged, and perhaps tempted to throw down 
the standard, give up the fight for right 
and join the mob. 

Then we look in other directions, and 
see as bright stars that shine upon the up- 
right, good and true instead of the bad, 
and we take courage and press vnward. 

Flowers that bloom in the gardens of the 
villain must fade and die; but the others 
bloom for a beautiful eternity.—Pittsburg 
Commercial, 





Apples for Profit. 





Farmers frequently speculate as to 
whether or not there is more money in rais- 
ing fruit than in the old-time farming of 
the cereals. As an example can be given 
the product of the fruit farm of William 
P. Fisher, of Unionville, Center County, 
Pa. Exclusive of what he sold during ap- 
ple season, Mr. Fisher put away for ship- 
ment to Eastern markets during this win- 
terter 6,000 bushels of prime apples. From 
the poorer yrades he made 60,000 gallons 
of cider and 250 barrels of vinegar. The 
apples he stored for market are all of the 
most choice grade. He keeps them in cold 
storage and they come out just as fresh 
as when picked from the tree. Mr. Fisher 
has for years made a specialty of fruit 
farming, but apples are his leading prod- 
uct. For a number of years he main- 
tained a choice vineyard;-but of late he 
has devoted his' energies more exclusively 
to apples, as a surer crop and a better 
money maker. 





Smiles, 





“No,” said the cld farmer, in reply to the 
query of a summer boarder as to how his 
son from college was getting on, “I don’t 
calculate he’s getting on so well. He was 
home t’other day, and had on a colored 
shirt and a white collar. JI rather sus- 
pect he’s behind with his washerwoman.” 
—Harlem Life. 





“Tt shall be my ambition,” said the young 
man, who had finished his education and 
was ready ‘to lift the care of business from 
the parental shoulders, “it shall be my am- 
bition and my motto to keep the family 
name free from stain.” 

“All right,” said the old man. “Tell Mike 
to give you the whiting and ammonia, and 
then you go out and polish up the signs.” 
—Indianapolis Journal. 





Farmer Jones—What hev yer larned at 
college, son? 

Son—Why, dad! I can throw the ham- 
mer further than any one there. 

Farmer Jones—Thet’s good. I guess yer’ll 
have no trouble in gittin’ er job in er black- 
smith’s shop then.—Judge. 





Professor (lecturing)—Oxygen, gentle- 
men, is essential to ali animal existence: 
there could be no life without it. Strange 
to say, it was not discovered until a cen- 
tury ago, when— 

Student—What did they do before it’ was 
discovered, Professor ?—Puck. 





Mrs. Nuzey—I hear your son is at col- 
lege? 

Mrs. Nurich—Well, I don’t know as you 
kin call it a college. There’s both boys an’ 
girls there. 

“You don’t tell me?’ 

“Yes, because Harry wrote home that 
they had Belle Letters in his class.” 





Mamma—Don’t you feel well enough to 
go to school? 

Bobbie—No, mamma; I feel just well 
enough to ride my _bicycle.—Harper’s 
Bazar, 





Detective—The murderer was entrapped 
by a fortune-teller who traced the history 
of the crime while apparently reading his 
fortune from his’ hand. 

Reporter—Caught _read-handed.—T win- 
kles. 





Dusty Doolittle—I left a leg at Gettys- 
burg, mum. 

Kind Old Lady—Here’s a quarter, poor 
fellow. ‘Tell me about it. 

Dusty Doolittle-There’s not much to 
tell, mum. It was a wooden one, and the 
enemy surprised us so suddint I didn’t 
think to bring it with me, mum.—Twinkles. 





Effete Notions of the East: 

Arizona Al—Wal, what do you think of 
that? Here’s Jim goin’ an’ gittin’ married! 

Chloride Charley—Wal, that’s the way of 
the world! 

Arizona Al—Right enough: but look at 
this, “No Cards.” That’s what comes of 
marryin’ inter a pious family.—Peck. 





‘ Mills’ house. 


a > 


Color of Growing Corn, 





The darker green the color of corn is th 
more vigorous will be its growth. Tha 
means plenty of sunlight and also plenty of 
nitrogenous plant food. The richer th 


& Soj 
the closer corn can be planted and yet bs. 
duce good yrs. In the South on Dooe 
land corn is often planted 414 by 5 fen 


apart, and not more than one or two gr 
to a hill even at that distance. 


—_— 


Between the Acts, 





NOT A SURPRISE. 

Kentucky Official—Madam, I am after 
your son. He got into a fight in a salog 
in our town and killed four men! 

Mrs. Backwoods—Wal, row, did ty 
really? I s’pose the dear boy was sleepy 
Ever since he was a little baby he was 
always sort o’cross when he was sleepy, 
New York Weekly. ; 





Ethel—-Oh, dear me! I don’t know 
what to think! Algy asked me J:st night 
if I wouldn’t like to have something a round 
the house that I could love, and that 
would love me. 

Jdith—W ell? ' 

Ethel—Well, I don’t know whether te 
means himself, or whether he is thinking 
of buying me a dog. 





HE WAS WILLING. 

“It’s a shame,” cried the young wife: 
“not a thing in the house to eat. I’m 20 
ing right home to papa!’ 

“If you don’t mind, dear,” said the 
husband reaching for his hat, “I'll go 
with you.”—Yonkers Statesman. 





“Esmeralda,” he said hoarsely, “I ag 
waiting for your answer. 

“Oh, forgive me, Tom. I was thinking” 

“What were you thinking of?” 

“I was thinking how I would have my 
wedding dress made, dear.” 





Farmers’ Telephone, 





Dr. C. C. Mills, the veterinary surges 
and dentist, of Clear Creek, Ill., and 4 
member of Magnolia Grange, Putnam 
County, writes as follows in regard tp 
connecting our farm houses by telephow 
We begin with the poles to plant our thew 
retical telephone lines. As telephone 
have now come to stay, we need strong 
and durable poles which will insure les 
treuble and repair. Our natural timber af- 
fords us the white and burr oak which, 
according to some of our experts, are said 
to last as well as cedar. This we de 
cidedly doubt, but many of you are better 
able to judge. A good, seasoned oak, 
however, is acknowledged to last well 
To fill the requirements of this statute 
the poles must stand 15 feet above the 
ground along the roadways and 20 feet 
at crossings and gateways. All poles 
should be set four feet in the.ground, thus 
making a length approximating 20 and 
25 feet respectively for the poles. Such 
timber as should be used, if bought, will 
cost at least 50 cents each when deliv 
ered and set; making the cost of $13 per 
mile for the poles alone. The wire should 
be good galvanized iron and free from de 
fects, and can be bought at from $2.25 
to $2.50 per hundred pounds. Then comes 
the question of insulation. Either porc 
lain insulators or brackets and glass in 
sulators may be used. Under _ ordinary 
circumstances the porcelain will do the 
service for a time at least, but we would 
strongly advise the use of the bracket, of 
if four or more wires are to go on, the 
cross arms and pins, with insulators, should 
be used. The difference in actual cost will 
be about three cents per post, or 75 cents 
per mile. Then with the labor of mount 
ing wire and extra bracing and a few oid 
jobs, eur line is completed and ready fot 
the attachment of’ the instruments. We 
may make a rough estimate per mile 
then as follows: Twenty-six poles (e 
livered and set, $13; one mile of wire 


$3.00; brackets and insulators, $1.00; 
mounting wires and extras, £1.00; total 
cost of constructing one mile, $18. Now 


adding to this the cost of two good 
phones (one for either end) at 815 each 
end we have the cost at $48. Adding $13 
for each additional mile and we have very 
Learly what is the actual worth of a good 
telephone line when completed for almost 
any distance. It can be made cheaper ot 
dearer at your own pleasure. For instance, 
if cedar poles are used and ordered in cam 
load lots, they would cost when delivered 
and set, about $22 per mile, thus adding 4 
ecst of $9.00 a mile over and above the 
previous estimate, or $27 a mile. Whether 
or not this would be advisable, is still aa 
open question. 

The Editor of The Plowman has set 
this country telephone and scen it work 
The “central,” that is the office to which 
anyone can telephone and come into col 
nection with anyone on the lines, is in Dr 
It works perfectly. Just 
how such lines could be put up, we do not 
cxactly know. Write Dr. Mills for infol 
mation.—Plowman. 





Two next door neighbors quarreled and 
one of them exclaimed excitedly, “Cull 
yourself a man of sense! - Why, you're next 
door to an idiot!” 





A farmer came into the store and the 
proprietor asked: ““How’s the going, John: 
“T can’t say,” replied the farmer, “I have 





not gone yet, but the coming was bad.” 


— 
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VAN DEMAN. PAPERS, 


Red Raspberries Past and Pres» 
ent. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower 
by our Regular Contributor, Prof. H. Ey Van. 
Deman, Late United States Pomologist. 


IN THE FIFTIBS. 


My first experience with red raspberries 
was at the old home in Ohio, where my 
father planted a patch of Red Antwerp, 
whica, in those days, was about the only 
yariety then under cultivation in America. 
J remember that, although a very small 
boy, I used to take great delight in pick- 
ing and eating the rich, red berries. There 
was a row next a fence that separated the 
garden from a public road, and some of the 
berries could be gathered from the outside. 
We never objected to it as they passed 
along, helping themselves to what they 
could reach. One boy in particular, 
I remember as thus becoming one of my 
earliest acquaintances. His father planted 
and grew plenty of fruit, but they had no 
red raspberries, and it was a great pleasure 
to me to invite this little chum to get in- 
side the garden and share the berries. Since 
then I chose him to be one of my clerks in 
the Division of Pomology at Washington, 
D. C., where he is yet, and where it is his 
business to test fruits of many kinds from 
all parts of the United States and some 
from other countries. ‘Thus we see how a 
taste for good fruits has developed and led 
to a position of great usefulness. Many a 
good taste, if not a feast, was had by those 
who passed that way, and who knows how 
many were inspired to plant and grow such 
things for themselves? Every generous- 
minded ard progressive fruitgrower is a 
source of inspiration for good, whether he 
knows it or not, to those who come under 
this influence. I always love to give to 
those who are likely to care for them, 
plants, scions and seeds of the best things 
I have. A joy that is shared is doubled. 


SELECTIONS AND CROSSES. 


But there has been great progress in the 
way of varieties of the red raspberry since 
the days when Red Antwerp was consid- 
ered one of the best. We have brought 
under cultivation our native red fruited 
species, Rubus strigosus and R. neglectus, 
and from them have descended a race of 
varieties which are of the very highest 
value, both for home and market use. They 
have been crossed with the more tender 
European species, of which Red Antwerp 
is a variety, and other valuable kinds se- 
cured as the results. Then most of these 
are hardy in constitution, yet partake in 
part of the large size, firm texture and 
good quality of the European side of their 
parentage. Our native species are very 
hardy, enduring the winters of our most 
Northern States. There has also been 
brought from Japan and Siberia at. least 
three species that may prove valuable, if 
not in themselves, at least as stock from 
which to make crosses that may be of su- 
perior qualities. There are a few scientific 
experimenters who have already begun the 
crossing of these foreign species upon each 
other and upon the best of our cultivated 
kinds in the hope of. getting still better 
seedlings. ‘The foremost of them is Mr. 
Luther Burbank, of Santa Rosa, Califor- 
nia, who has made considerable progress. 
He has also successfully crossed the red 
raspberry and the blackberry, and we may 
hopefully look for more remarkable varie- 
ties from this source than any yet offered 
to the public. 

The Loganberry. is. supposed to be one of 
the products of an accidental crdss between 
the Red Antwérp taspberry and a variety 
of a wild species of the blackberry found 
in California. It partakes of the trailing 
habit of the blackberry, but the foliage is 
more like that of the raspberry. The plant 
is very vigorous, but may not prove hardy 
enough to endure the ordinary winters of 
the Central States without protection. It 
propagates readily from the tips. The fruit 
is abundant, large, somewhat conical, but 
much like a long blackberry in form and 
internal construction. The color is red, 
and the flavor something like that of a par- 
tially ripened red raspberry. When cooked 
it is of very superior quality. In season it 
is with the raspberries. It is such a mon- 
grel that it is impossible to properly classify 
it with either the raspberries or blackber- 
ries, but inclines in the former. It is 
worthy of general trial. 


A NEW BRA. 

We are only in the beginning of an era 
ef progress in all lines of horticultural de- 
velopment, and the red raspberry is one 
of the fruits that is sure to receive a liberal 
share of attention. Already there are fully 
thirty named varieties of considerable ex- 
cellence, and many more that are only val- 
uable in certain localities, or that have 
proven unworthy of culture. Following the 
Red Antwerp was the Purple Cane, which 
had a run of popularity, but the fruit was 
small and soft, although very delicately 
flavored. ‘Then came the Philadelphia and 
the Turner, which had their day, but they 
were superseded by the Cuthbert, which 
excelled them all when it became known. 
There is no other red raspberry that has 
been widely grown that has proved so gen- 
erally acceptable at home and in the mar- 
ket. It seems suited to nearly all soils 
and sections where raspberries of any kind, 
either red, yellow or black will flourish, 
and in some places it is almost the only 
one that hag succeeded. The plant is 
thrifty, hardy and productive. The fruit is 
of good size, fair quality and firm for a 
red raspberry; but the color is rather dull. 
However, Cuthbert has been for several 
years the standard red variety for market 
and is yet very popular. 

The Shaffer, which is of a different strain 
and the fruit of larger size than most kinds, 
was believed by some to be superior to all 
others, but it proved too dull.in-color, The 
Columbian is almost identical with it, ex- 
cept that it is larger in bush and thought 
to be more hardy. It is yet under trial. 

Recently, there have been several new 
kinds brought forward that give promise 
of superseding all others in some respects. 
Among these the Loudon is, perhaps, so 
far as we know them, up to date, the most 
worthy. It has all the good qualities of 
the Cuthbert and an improvement in: color 
and some other points. Milles has not been 
so long under general trial, but is highly 
praised by those who have grown it the 
longest and most extensively. King is‘ an- 
other candidate for public favor, that: is as 

have seen it growing; is early, very large 
and bright colored. 

Whether one or another variety may, be 
best suited to any given locality, one should 
not be discouraged if every attempt to grow’ 
red raspberries is not successful, but keep! 
on trying, and cultivate most thoroaghly.' 


All who can should at least. é¢njoy this} - 


luxury of the fruit garden at hohe, ‘if‘ no. 
attempt is made to grow it for market.;. | 





The Sand Blast. 
Re 
General Benjamin ©. ‘Tilghman, of Phil-} 
adelphia, invented the sand blast process. 
It is used for cutting, boring, pulverizing 
and engraving stone, glass, wood and other 
hard or solid substances. “ 
The well known abrading. power of,sand 
when drivea by air or water against hard | 
substances suggested the sand blast to Gen- 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER. 








eral Tilghman and led him to make his first 
experiment, “He fitted-up a. very ‘simple 
air blast, producing but a few ounces of 
pressure, and by means of a concentric jet 
of glass this air was made to drive the sand 
against the object to be cut. He found 
that holes could be bored through common 
window glass in a few seconds. Further 
experimenting, he discovered that*he had 


4 only. to improve the apparatus to get in- 


creased efficiency. 

The sand blast performs both heavy and 
light work. For heavy work a high pres- 
sure and great velocity are necessary. The 
heavy sand blast is used chiefly for orna- 
menting and dressing stone after it has 
been quarried. For light work the pres- 
sure is light and the velocity low. 

Letters may be cut in marble by means 
of the sand blast in the following manner: 
The stone or marble is first covered with 
a thin sheet of wax, and the letters are cut 
in the wax, leaving the marble exposed. 
Next the marble is passed under the blast, 
and the sand cuts the letters deep into the 
stone without injuring the wax in the 
least. In like manner any ornamental de- 
sign may be cut into the stone. 

Glass, too, may be ornamented by means 
of the sand blast. If a piece of glass be 
covered with fine lace and placed under 
the blast, not a thread of the lace will be 
injured, but the pattern will be beautifully 
cut into the glass. 

The sand does not affect soft, yielding 
substances, but quickly cuts away iron, 
steel, stone, glass or any other resisting 
substance. The workmen can hold their 
hands under the blast and receive no in- 
jury by simply wrapping their finger nails 
in little pieces of soft cloth.—Philadelphia 
Times. 





‘A Famous Grape District. 


An Old Subscriber: One of the most 
extensive and famous grape districts of the 
Eastern States is that centered along the 
shores of Lake Keuka in Western New 
York. It is especially noted for its ex- 
tensive wine industry. There was a va- 
riety named White Catawba, but we 
doubt whether it is in ‘existence now.— 
American Agriculturist. 





Season for Trimming Apple Trees. 


_ 


B. R., New York: Apple trees may be 
pruned or trimmed at any time between 
the falling of the leaves and the starting 
of the buds. February or March are the 
favored months with most fruit growers. 
Trees that have been properly cared for 
when young do not require very much 
trimming afterwards, the main point be 
ing to keep the center of the trees open, 
so as to admit freely light and air, 





Unfruittul Plum Trees. 


J. B. ©., N. Y.: The reason why a ten- 
year-old plum tree has not fruited as yet 
is, probably, that its flowers are deficient 
in fertile pollen, which is quite common in 
our native varieties. When several trees 
are growing near together, and especially: 
when some of these are of the Huropean 
class, cross fertilization takes place and in 
consequence the trees become fruitful. 
Root pruning frequently promotes fruit- 
fulness in trees, also. 





Clematis Paniculata. 


Editor of the American Cultivator: 

This is a recent valuable Japanese intro- 
‘duction, one of the finest additions to our 
list. of ,hardy. climbers that has been made 
in many years. The above beautiful illus- 
tration will give a -better idea of it than 
any words can convey, as it is impossible 
to represent the ethereal loveliness of the 
plant with its clouds of pearly-white 
blooms; it is necessary to see it in order 
to appreciate it. Unlike all other clematis, 
it is a very strong, vigorous plant, growing 
very rapidly, as easily grown as the com- 
mon honeysuckle, and adapted to any loca- 
tion or any situation where a rapid-grow- 
ing climber is needed. For making arbors, 
covering trellises or verandas, or as an 
adjunct to the artistic treatment of land- 
scape work, it is unequalled. It blooms 
late in the season, and when most other 
climbers have passed their flowering stage, 
about the middle of August, this is just 
coming into perfection, and remains in 
bloom about a month—practically until de- 
stroyed by frost. 

This leads the list of hardy flowering 
vines. For rapid growth and profusion of 
bioom there is nothing to compare with it. 
The flowers are pure white, borne in pan- 
icles or clusters so profuse as to cover the 
whole vine with a sheet of fragrant bloom, 
most charming to behold. It blootns during 
August and September, when most other 
vines have ceased to flower. The flowers 
possess, in a remarkable degree, a delight- 
ful magnolia-like fragrance, which fills the 
air for a long distance, even from a single 
vine. As hardy as an oak, and the vine 
of all others fort ornamental effect. 





Lice on Trees. 


Much complaint has been occasioned 
during the present season by reason of the 
ravages of insects on numerous kinds of 
trees, in the public streets and on private 
grounds. ‘The trees in the public parks 
are comparatively free from the pestiforous 
lice, but Hngineer. Laney was appealed to 
by so many citizens that he recently wrote 
to Professor Mark V. Slingerland, ento- 
mologist, of Cornell University, in regard 
to the. matter and the reply of the latter 
is as follows: 

Ithaca, N. Y., June 25, 1897. 
©. ©, Laney, Superintendent, Rochester, 

’N, W.3 i 

Dear Sir: Yours of the 24th instant, in 
regard to shade trees infected with plant 
lice, is at hand.. There has been more 
damage done this year by insects than I 
have ever seen before. The natural ene- 
mies of the insects usually get the upper 
hand by this time of the year. The lady 
birds are numerous and I am in hdpes that 
the worst is over. 

I cannot give you the name of the plant 
lice mentioned as there are many different 
species. The sticky substance to which 
you refer is known as “honey dew” de- 
posited by the lice. That on the, top of the 
leaves is probably deposited by lice upon 
the under side of leaves just above. 

The best remedy is the spraying of the 
trees with whale oil soap, one pound dis- 
solved in five gallons of water. This solu- 
tion must be thrown directly upon the in- 
sects. They are sucking insects and no 
amount of poison will be of avail unless it 
strikes the insects themselves. 

EES, Yours truly, * 

é M. V. Slingerland. 





|” “fama, I wish you’d let me have a 
| bicyele,”” said a littlh West Bnd girl the 
| other day... - 


“Why, Gwendoline, I have told you a 
great many times that Papa and I are 
afraid of you getting hurt.” 

Gwendoline made no reply for a minute. 
Then she said very firmly: 

“I don’t care. When I’m an angel I’m 
going to have one, ’causé then I can 
balance with .my wings.”’—Washington 
Capital. = ie tus >» 5 ’ 





Value of the Egg in Sickness 


The value of egg albumen as food in cer- 
tain diseased conditiona is pointed out by 
Dr. C. E, Boynton. When fever is present 
and appetite is nil, he says, when we want 
an aseptic article of diet, the white of an 
egg raw, serves both as food and medicine. 
The way to give it is to drain off the albu- 
men from an opening about half an inch in 
diameter at the small end of the egg, the 
yolk remaining inside the shell; add a little 
salt. to this and direct the patient to swal- 
low it. Repeat every hour or two, In 
typhoid fever this mode of feeding ma- 
terially helps us in carrying out an anti- 
septic plan of treatment. Furthermore, the 
albumen to a certain extent may antidote 
the toxines of the disease. Patients may 
at first rebel at the idea of eating a “raw” 
egg, but the quickness with which it goes 
down without the polk proves it to be less 
disagreeable than they supposed, and they 
are very ready to take a second dose.—Pa- 
cific Medical Journal. 





Notes. 


—A hearse may be called a bury wagon. 
The berry wagon that hauls stale fruit is 
also a hearse with dead flavor inside. 

—Don’t cut the potato seed too small. 
The little plant must live on the starch in 
that seed piece before its roots can feed 
in the soil. 

—The rabbit’s foot is said to bring luck, 
but there is small luck in the rabbit’s tooth 
when it comes in contact with your fruit 
tree, 

—The plant louse cannot chew tobacco. 
Now let some scientist separate the non- 
tobacco germs and inoculate some of our 
human tobacco. plants. 

~—Big pluck and poor plan make a flash 
in the pan; big plan and poor pluck—man 
says poor luck. Good pluck and good plan, 
people say, lucky man! 

~The mules on American farms last year 
year were worth more than all the silver 
mined in this country during 1896, or 
twice as much as the year’s product of 
gold. 

—Thousands of acres of potatoes are not 
planted until after June 1st. Farmers who 
plant so late think that they dodge a brood 
of bugs. We prefer to fight the early bug! 

—The “most dangerous class’ we are 
likely to have in the country is the third 
or fourth generation of city dwellers. They 
have brick and stone in their hearts and 
minds. 

—Yes, sir! If your wife has but 70 per 
cent. of your strength, she should have 80 
per cent. more rest than you do, “Mind- 
ing the baby” is, probably, as hard work 
as any that you do. 

—Excessi of carbonaceous food is stored 
away for future fuel; excess of nitrogen 
passes away as waste.—Rural New-Yorker. 





Reflections of a Bachelor, 


—Woman was made before mirrors, but 
it wasn’t her fault. 

—The best thing about some men Is— 
the stories their wives tell. 

—Anyway, a man never tells what girls 
said when they proposed to him. 

—No man of good character wants to 
thoroughly understand two women. 

—The only people that know much they 
don’t tell are editors and milkmen. 

—No woman cares very much for a man 
who has no brutality in his make-up. 

—No man can be entirely free from re- 
sponsibilities so long as he wears sus- 
penders. ; 

—A woman never feels really helpless till 4 
she gets a mosquito bite under her corset. * 

—The longer a man is married the less 
room he finds for his clothes in any of 
the closets. 

~-Kissing is like eating mushrooms. You 
never can be sure what will happen till 
afterward. s 

—If the flood had lasted a few days 
longer Noah’s wife would have made him 
put in the fly screens. 

—The average man’s idea of a faithful 
wife is one who will put the bone buttons 
in his shirt for him. 

—A man can always tell by the way a 
girl kisses whether she has ever kissed a 
man with a full beard. 

—A woman knows just about as much 
about politics as a man does about when 
to leave off his winter unilerclothes. 

—When a woman can’t find anything else 
to feel sorry for, she gets to feeling sorry 
for herself, . 

—The people who pray hardest for the 
millennium wouldn’t know what to do with 
themselves if it really came. 

—When it’s himself, a man says he has 
accepted a position; when its’s about an- 
other man, he says he’s found a job. 

—I wonder if any one ever saw a woman 
in a crowded street car get up and offer her 
seat toa man with a baby in his arms. 

—As soon as a woman gets an idea that 
she is the intellectual equal of man her 
husband begins to get along with picked-up 
dinners. 

~The man who kicks the hardest about 
the way the city cleans the streets is the 
same small boy that always used to walk 
in the gutter. 

—Women generally don’t marry men be- 
cause they see something fine in them, but 
they see something fine in them because 
they marry them.—New York Press. 





The Garden, 


I remember the occasion well. On the 
first morning of my visit, I rose early and 
took a stroll round the garden while the 
dew of the summer dawn was still white 
upon the grass. I had not expected to find 
any one about at such an hour, except, 
possibly, the gardener, and I felt some sur- 
prise when, in a remote corner of the gar- 
den, furthest from the house, I came upon 
Helen. She wore a Holland apron and 
gardening gloves, and was busy snipping 
off the dead flowers in a long border with 
a pair of scissors. 

She started at the sound of my footsteps 
on the-gravel; then came forward and of- 
fered’ me her hand. 

“You are busy betimes,” I said. 

“Yes,” she answered. “I do not sleep 
well, and gardening is the occupation that 
I love best. I am often here earlier than 
this. This is my own particular little gar- 
den. No one else is allowed to touch it. 
How do you like it?’ 

“It is quite a little fairyland,” I said, 
‘as I looked around me. 

Then something seemed suddenly to 
strike me. I had seen this tiny floral par- 
adise before. Yes! yes! ‘That rustic 
summer-house; that line of rose trees, that 
long, old-fashioned border, full of holly- 
hocks, and golden-rod, and pinks and col- 
umbines, and balm and boy’s love—yes; I 
had surely seen it before! And then I re- 
membered where. A sudden sense of in- 
terest, of excitement, of eager curiosity, 
made my ‘heart throb. 

“You—you—are fond of these old-fash- 
ioned flowers?” I asked her, looking down 
into her face, 

“T love them. I care for no others.” 

She spoke almost passionately. 

“And I love them, too,” I said, still re- 
garding her attentively. “Partly for them- 
selves; more for their associations.” 

She trembled, and turned away her face. 

“Ah, God!” she murmured, in a low 
voice, “Their associations,” — 





Then she exclaimed, with quick, nervous tT 
energy: 

“Mr. Lascelles, you have heard? You 
know? Some one has told you?’ 

“No,” I answered, “no one has told me. 
But I think I can guess. Shall I try?’ 

“If you like,” she replied, her voice sink- 
ing to a whisper. 

“I think it all began with the growth 
of a boy’s love,” I said. 

Her face flushed crimson on the instant. 
A violent tremor shook her frame. She 
clasped her hands in a tense, excited ges- 
ture, 

“You—you—have been told!” she gasped. 
“This is no—no—gnesswork.” 

“IT have been told nothing,” I repeated. 
(I never stopped to consider the wisdom or 
the kindness of speaking out. I was actin 
under an impulse which entirely controll 
me.) “But I have seen something, and 
have drawn my conclusions.” 

“Have seen something? What? Wheye? 
I do not understand. Bxplain!”’ ‘ 

“A little garden, the counterpart of this. 
That same summer-house filled up the cor- 
ner. The rose trees ran just so, and along 
one side there stretched a border of ex- 
actly that size and shape—full of the same 
dear, old-world plants. There they grew 
—the hollyhocks, the golden rod, the creep- 
ing jennie, the columbine.—Tribune. 





“Dd Keep Quiet.” 


—_——— 


The gift of speech is a great gift; but the 
gift of silence is also very valuable. There 
is a time to speak and there is a time to 
be silent; and one time to be silent is when 
you have nothing to say. 

Of course, a man With a well-filled mind 
and a well-trained tongue can speak on 
almost any occasion; and if he will speak 
short and to the point he will generally 
have a hearing; but when people neglect 
to store their minds and do not read, 
study, learn, and think, they sometimes get 
into very awkward positions, espécially if 
their talk is stretched out to an unreason- 
able length. 

There is a story of one man who was 
making a somewhat lengthy address to 
some children, forgetting how weary little 
folks become, until at length, having 
pretty much run out of ideas, he said: 

“What more shall I say?’ when one 
little urchin spoke up and said: 

“Say amen, and sit down!” a suggestion 
which the speaker was quite prompt to 
follow. 

A Sunday-school speaker tells of a sim- 
ilar experience. He was. invited to make 
an address at a Sunday-school festival, and 
having nothing prepared to say, he tried 
to picture to the children the dolefulness 
of his position, and asked them this ques- 
tion: 

“What would you do were you compelled 
to stand on a platform before so many 
bright boys and girls, who expected a 
speech from you, and you had nothing to 
say?’ 

“I’d keep quiet,” said one small boy; and 
his answer “brought down the house,” and 
brought down the speaker with it. 

It is a great thing to be able to spéak 
in an interesting and profitable manner on 
any occasion; but if we are to do this we 
must train ourselves by study and prac- 
tice, and so be ready to improve the op- 
portunities which’ come to us and which 
may be fruitful of blessing to many souls. 
And when we cannot do this it may be 
quite as well to “keep quiet’ as to make 
apologies and try td fill up the time. 





Here and There. 


yt 
a 


_ —Kerrigan—Phat's good fer a. cowld?. 
Casey—Hov yes got th’ proice. uv, two hot 
‘whiskies about yez Kerrigan—Oi hov not. 
Casey—Will, thin, Kerrigan, ut wud be a 
mercy not t’ tell yez.—Puck. ; 


—Colonel—So peor: old Mike has com- 
mitted suicide, has he? Well, I should 
have thought that would have been the 
last thing he’d have done. Tenant—Which 
it were, sor.—London ‘It Bits. 

—Mrs. Boardem—How do you find the 
chicken soup, Mr. Boarder?’ Mr. Boarder 
—I have no difficulty in finding the soup, 
madam, but I am inclined to think that 
the chicken will be able to prove an alibi. 
—Richmond Dispatch. 

—Walker Farr—I thought your next tour 
was to have been through South Africa. 
Count d’Ties—It was, but the company 
struck, One of them had read that an 
ostrich egg often weighs a dozen pounds. 
—Puck. 

—“Poor Mrs. Jaysmith!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Gargoyle. “Her husband must treat her’ 
shamefully.” ‘What makes you Say that?’ 
asked Mrs. Grummey. “She never com- 
plains.” “I know it. That’s what makes 
me ‘suspicious.”—Life. 

—The member of the firm pressed his 
hand to his heart.. ‘1 love you madly!’ he 
exclaimed, “I lové but you! I have never 
loved before!’ The typewriter inclined her 
head. “Very well,” she replied. More 
than one copy, sir?’—Detroit Journal. 

—‘What was the subject of dis- 
cussion?’ asked Mrs, Clubwife’s husband, 
as that lady came in. “Law, how times 
have changed!’ interjected grandma. 
“When I was young the question would 
have been, ‘who was the subject of dis- 
cussion? ’—Indianapolis Journal. 

—"There is no o¢easion for you to envy 
me,” said the prosperous person, “I have 
as many troubles as you.” “I allow you 
do, mister,” admitted Dismal Dawson, ‘‘but 
the difficulty with me is that I ain’t got 
nothin’ else,”—Indianapolis Journal. 

+The milkman was’ plainly irritated. 
“Here, just as times are so hard,” he ex- 
claimed, “you think you must have a new 
silk dress!” “Yes, dear,” said his wife, 
“but this is to be only a watered silk, you 
know.” Feminine tact, it seemed, never 
did a thing but find man an easy mark,— 
New York Press. 

—“You see, it was this way: They were 
all three so dead in love with her and all 
so eligible that to settle the matter she 
agreed to marry the one who should guess 
nearest to her age.” And did she?” “TI 
don’t know. I know she matried the one 
who guessed the lowest.”’—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 

—Poet—Let me tell you, sir, that poem 
cost me a week’s hard labor. Editor (who 
has read it)—Is that all? If I’d have had 
the passing of the sentence you’d have got 
a month.—Tid-Bits. 

—“Would you please help me?’ said the 
poor beggar to the pedestrian, “I have 
a wife and five children at home, and an 
instalment to pay ott my bicycle to-mor- 
row!”—yYonkers Statesman. 

—Sportsman (to Snobson, who hasn’t 
brought down a single bird all day)—Do 
you know Lord Peckham? Snobson—Qh, 
dear, yes; I’ve often shot at his house. 
Sportsman—Ever hit it?Punch. 

—Womanly Intuition“I don’t know,” 
cried the excited feminine voice in the 
darkness, “whether you are my husband 
or a burglar, but I’m going to be on the 
safe side and shoot.”—~London Jigaro, 

—Revolutionary ‘Traveler—Who governs 
here? South American Inhabitant—Oh, we 
take turns.—Puck. 

— ‘Do you know that your confounded 
dog barks all night?’ “Yes, I suppose he 
does. But don’t worry about him. He 
sleeps all right in the day time.”—Tid-Bits. | 

— ‘If you had half the nerve this tooth 
has,’ said the dentist to the quivering 
wretch in the chair, “you could have this 


all over in about five seconds,”—Pearson’s 
Welty purer’ 





‘the most beautiful hospitality. 


met days should the fullest daylight be shut 


An Up-to-Date Adventure. _ 


Lynn, Mass.—George L. Nicholson, of 
this city, reported to the police an encoun- 
ter with highwaymen on the Salem road 
last night. He had been visiting a friend 
in Salem and started to ride home on his 
bicycle shortly after 11 o’clock, Ata dark 
place in the road, where he was obliged to 
slow up, & man stepped from behind a 
tree and thrust a heavy cane against Nich- 
oleon’s wheel. The rider nearly fell off, 
but in a moment began to pedal furiously. 

As he scorched along a stone hit him be- 
tween the shoulders, and he heard a whistle 
from the man who had attempted to stop 
him, At the sound another man, accom- 
panied by a bulldog jumped from the road- 
side directly before him., The dog leaped 
and hit the front wheel of the bicycle, The 
man at the same moment seized the handle. 
bars and ordered Nicholson to get off and 
“shell out.” : 

Nicholson dismounted and made a pre- 
tense of getting out his pocketbook, but 
instead he pulled out a small syringe filled 
with ammonia, which he has successfully 
used to drive off annoying dogs while rid- 
ing. He quickly discharged part of the 
contents into the highway’s face. The man 
howled and put both hands to his face. 

Nicholson snatched the wheel, jumped 
into the saddle, and pedaled at top speed 
toward Lynn. The dog chased him, but 
more ammonia fixed the brute and the 
wheelman escaped further trouble—New 
York Tribune, 





The Secret of Fishing. 


The secret of brook fishing for trout Iles 
in just two rules: Fish slowly and avoid 
in every way frightening the fish. The 
latter rule means that one’s shadow must 
not be cast upon the water, nor any move- 
ment made in near view of the stream. 
Approach the pool stooping, if there is 
brush to form a screen; in the open creep 
up. Herein lies the advantage of o long 
rod. It obviates the necessity of approach- 
ing too closely and brings all the parts of 
the stream within reach. Great care must 
be exercised in moving the rod over the 
water; a quick motion means a quick mov- 
ing shadow, which must be avoided. 

Bivery little obstruction in the stream un- 
der which the current has washed out the 
sand and gravel may harbor a trout, It 
is by faithfully fishing every possible nook, 
instead of trying only the obvious pools, 
that every one finds that one wins success, 
Drift the bait along under a bank over- 
hung with grass, even if the water is shal- 
low; do not neglect any place that looks 
at all likely, Do not expect the fish al- 
ways to bite at once; as a rule they do, 
but sometimes they do not. 

The average trout. brook has a good, 
stiff current; therefore the best plan is to 
weight the line. ‘Three small split shot 
securely fastened to the snell is the best 
method. Then, when the bait is dropped 
carefully in the water and allowed to sink 
just ahead of an obstruction, the current 
carries it undet to the lair of the fish. If 
the trout is there, he will, in most cases, 
take’ it quickly and viciously; you must 
then avoid a common fault. Do not jerk 
your line with sufficient strength to throw 
the hook into the surrounding trees. It is 
dificult to gather a fish from overhang- 
ing branchés—if indeed the fotce used does 
not tear the hook from its mouth.—Phila- 
delphia Press. , 





A “Cure” for Rheumatism. 


B. T. W., Rochester, Mass.—I used to 
suffer very severely with sciatic rheuma- | 
tis, Oi 6ne occasion 12 or 15 years ago, 
when. every movement required a great 
amount of moral or physical courage, a 
very skilful physician came into my place 
of employment. Before that, I had heard 
him express the opinion that there was no 
known remedy for this painful disease. I 
asked him if he could do nothing for my 
relief. He took from His medicine case a 
small package containing a whitish pow- 
der, and lifting upon one-half inch of the 
small or pen blade of his pocketknife as 
much of the powder as he could, he told 
me to take about that quantity dissolved 
in a little water once every few hours. I 
replied, ‘“‘all right,” and asked, ‘How much 
is your bill?’ “Oh,” said he, “nothing; it 
can do you no harm and may do good. I 
would like you to report the effects.” The 
whitish powder was salycilate of soda, then 
a new remedy, I used it with entirely sat- 
isfactory results. 

Rheumatism is catised by too much acid 

in the blood. Salycilate of soda seems to 
neutralize this acid. Since then, when I 
have had slight returns of the trouble, one 
or two doses of the salycilate always give 
immediate and perfect relief, I think many 
pains and aches are called rheumatism that 
are something else; but, from my own ex- 
perience, and that of others, I am con- 
vineed that the salycilate will cure any 
case of real rheumatism. I get 10 cents’ 
worth of the salycilate of soda from any 
good druggist, aud take what I can lift on 
the point of my knife once in about three 
hours. I, probably, never took 10 cents’ 
worth in my life, but I frequently have 
given to others, who were suffering, what 
I had and, at the first opportunity, got a 
new supply, as I do not like to be without 
it. his is hardly a farming subject, but 
its importance and interest to suffering far- 
mers ate my exctise for writing of details 
and, indeed, of writing at all upon the sub- 
ject. 
: Rural New-Yorker.—Salycilate of soda {s 
now considered a spécific in some cases of 
rheumatism, Jodide of potash is also used 
quite extensively. 





Summer Comfort, 


—The cellar should be kept as clean and 
dry and well ventilated as any other part 
of the house. 

—The air which is breathed in the first 
and second stories of a house is in no small 
degree composed of the atmosphere of the 
cellar. 

—Cleanliness, fresh air and sunshine are 
the best purifiers and disinfectants of our 
houses. ’ 

—The location, size and ventilation of 
bed-rooms is of faz greater importance than 
of the other rooms of a house. 

—If yout have dedicated the largest and 
stinniest chamber to the “some time guest,” 
and slept in a seven-by-nine one yourself, 
don’t perpetuate the suicidal folly another 
day. Such a sacrifice is not essential te 


—The old-time fallacy that night air was 
injurious to health has been exploded long 
ago. If thirty-fotr cubic inches of air are 
drawn into the lungs of an adult and then 
driven out at each act of respiration, how 
malodorous and stupefying mtst be the air 
of evén a large unventilated bedroom occu- 
pied by ‘one adult long before morning. 

In fact, no one can maintain a high 
standard of health unless he breathes tn- 
eontaminated air into the lungs, whether 
awake of asleep. 

—Only in the middle of oppressive sum- 


out of our living rooms: And before doing 
so, even then a current of fresh air and the 
full rays of the/sun should permeate to the |. 
furthest cornet of every room. 

—If the kitchen has no constant ventila- 
tion, put the shade fixtures four inches be- 
low the top of the sash, This allows the. 





shade to be lowered without preventing the | 


9 








escape of ieatéd and impure air. 

—Large newspapers are better than 
heavy woolen blankets for excluding tha 
alr from ice, or a pitcher of ice water. 

Avoid the risk of adding ice to drink- 
ing water by constantly keeping glass fruit 
jars filled with water in the ice chest. © 

~—Add two or three tablespoonfuls of 
Kerosene to the water in which painted or 
stained floors ate washed. It will drive 
suite § flies as well as give a fine polish. 

—If a clothes closet is infested with 
carpet bugs, humor their preference for 
bright-colored woolengy by keeping pieces 
of red- flannel on the floor; examine and 
slaughter once a week, and your clothing 
is comparatively safe—Albany Cultivator. 





A New Industry. 


One of the results of the new Dingley 
tariff, if the bill is passed, will probably 
be the building up in this country of the 
linen manufacturing industry, a branch of 
trade that has been neglected in the past. 
For the fiscal year ending in 1896 the for- 
eign value of linens amounted to 
$14,000,000, on which a duty of $5,000,000 
was paid. It is promised by the manu- 
facturers that if the linen schedule askéd 
for is adopted half of this amount can be 
produced in this country, and the revenue 
will not be affected bye the ‘higher - tariff 
asked for and the increased importation of 
linen yarns. It has been demonstrated 
time and again in the past that the Amer- 
ican manufacturer, when he has a chance, 
can turn out as fine if not a finer article 
than the foreign maker—Dry Goods 
Chronicle. 





Grass Paving Blocks, 


Paving blocks of meadow grass are now 
being made in Atlantic City. The inventor 
is Rev. J. H. Amies. The meadow grass 
impregnated with oil, tar and rosin is 
pressed into blocks measuring 14 inches by 
21 feet 6 inches, and then bound with iron 
straps. These blocks are said to weigh 40 
pounds per cubie foot and can be made 
denser if desired. The claim is made that 
the street pavement of these blocks is noise- 
less and elastic, resists wear well, and is 
impervious to heat and cold. Its manu- 
facturers guarantee its life for five years. 
A plant was erected in Norfolk about three 
years ago, and experiments were made 
with the pavement in Norfolk and Rich- 
mond, and the results are claimed to have 
been very successful. The grass used is 
the ordinary wiry salt meadow grass com- 
mon along the Atlanti¢ Coast.—Popular 
Science News. 





Gems of Thought. 


—Victor Hugo, in speaking to young men, 
once said: “It is the learning acquired at 
midnight that will make your future bright 
and dazzling as midday.” In this terse 
epigram the great Frenchman stated a 
truth that applies equally to struggling, 
ambitious young men the world over. 

—What a woman should demand of a 
man in courtship, or after it, is, first, re- 
spect for her, as she is a woman; and next 
to that to be respected by him above all 
other women.—Charles Lamb. 

~—Thackeray tells us that by pushing 
steadily, nine hundred and ninety-nine per- 
sons out of a thousand will yield to you. 
“And what matters if you are considered 
obstrusive, provided you obtrude,” says 
this keen observer of the foibles and strug- 
gles of the fashionable world. 

—It is a mistake for a man who wishes 
for happiness and’ ‘to help others to think 
that he must wait until he has made a for- 
tune before giving away money-to deserv- 


‘ing objéets.”—John D. Rockfeltet.  ~ 


~To live is to have justice, truth, rea- 
son, devotion, probity, sincerity, common 
sense, right and duty welded into the heart. 
To live is to know what one is worth—what 
one can do, and should do. Life is con- 
science.—Victor Hugo. 








To Fruit Growers, Gardners, Ete. 


Port Angeles, State of Washington offers you 
the best £oil,Climate, Markets, Prices and Cheap- 
est lands in America. Special opportunities for 
self-supporting homes in suburbs of a prosperous 
city of great promise. Write for pamphlets and 
detailed information to Geo, Venable Smith, 
{migration Commissioner, Port Angeles, 

ash. 





(THE OLD STORY - 


OF LOVE AND LIFE, 


As Told in the New Book, “Com- 
plete Manhood.’? 


Thousands of happy men pronoun 
this work the means of their physi 
salvation. 

It gives the latest scientific facts con- 
cerning marriage. 

It describes the only known method of 
attaining fullest natural manly vigor. It 
points out Home Treatment for all excesses 
and sexual disbarments. 

It shows how to cure nervousness, hope- 
lessness, yore pm 

There’s more real benefit to be had from 
it than from a course in the study of 
medicine. 

A despairing man who secured this book 
soon after, wrote: 

“Tf you dumped a cart load of gold at 
my feet it would not bring such gladness 
into my life as your method has done.”’ 

One copy of “COMPLETE MANHOOD 
AND HOW TO ATTAIN IT” sent free in 
plain wrapper, sealed soourely. to the 
address of any sincere inquirer, by the Erie 
a Company, 66 Niagara st., Buffalo 


Readers sending for this book will not 
receive Collect On Delivery Express pack- 
ages, nor be otherwiseimposed upon. Mene- 
tion this paper. 


HO FOR THE FAIRS! 
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We want a reliable, energetic, sober indus. 
trious man to show the Queen Butter Maker at 
all the fairs in the United States and Canad 
We expect a booth to be taken, butter made an 
butter milk sold. People are always hot at a 
fair, and a glass of cool, refreshing butter millz 
will sell readily. In answering this advertise- 
ment state what fairs you can visit, and when 
and where they Will be held, and if you will be 
at liberty to take the agency for the sale of the 
machines. The “Queen” has been extensively 
advertised, and is firmly established as one of 
the greatest scientific wonders the world has 
ever seen, and as a labor and time saver itis 
without rival. Every person who makes butter 
wants one, and there is only one “Queen.” Why 
not go into the churn business? Get an agency 
from the Queen Butter Maker Co., 56 East Third 
Street, Cincitinati, O. The ** Queen” is the hot- 
test seller on the market at present, and more 
money can be made than in any other business, 
Some agents are making five hundred dollarsa 
month. Every one who sees butter turned out 
in two minutes like magic will have one, 
Whether you are an experienced canvasser oF 
not, send and obtain the wholesale price list and 


terms to agents. 
ON TRIAL 
i _____ Imperial 
Mra 





Daa Pulverizer, 
AEM, roticr and 
CUES P OME MTYVYY VAL -© Leveler. 
agg 2” Describ’d plate 
Farmats , ly in circular. Sent Free. 
fo “feying. & Peterson Mfg. Co.,Kent, 0. 





CALVANIZED 


EVAPORATOR 


WIRE CLOTH 
Of Superior Quality. 
All Sizes In Stock. 
WRIGHT & COLTON WIRE CLOTH CO. 


WORCESTER, MASS. CHICAGO, ILIn 








THAT’S WHAT YOU WANT. 





POT GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
THAT WILL YIELD A GOOD CROP NEXT SEASON 
READY FOR SHIPMENT AUG. Ist TO OCT. Ist. 


Pot GROWN 
PLANT 
READY FOR 
SHIPMENT 
Now 


GREEN’S 


cy late this kind of plant 

has become very popular 

and is almost exclusively em- 

pore for garden planting. 

he failtiresare few, and muc 

care and labor are avoided, 

We grow the plants in 2 inch 

pots, and when they are weil 

established and ready ‘to ship, 

we turn them ut of the pots, 

preserving the ball of earth 

around the roots and wrapping 

it in paper. In this way during 

’ the hottest weather in August, 

plants can be transported safely 

and transplanted satisfactorily, 

Plants set out in August or 

September will yield a good 

crop next season. Some ship 

ted plants earlier than us 

nts ut we prefer to send out plants 

a week or two later, and serve our patrons 

better than if sent out earlier with poor roots, 

We have many varieties growing in the 

nursery, but do not pot any varieties save 

those following, unless they are ordered 

beforehand. randywine, Jessie, Bubach, 

Bismarck and. Marshall will be kept ready 
potted. Write for prices, 


NURSERY COMPANY, 
(ROCHESTER, N.Y. 
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in Every Home. 


MUSIC THAT SOOTHES, CHEERS, ELEVATES AND INSPIRES! 











STYLE 


No. 29,000, .» 


. For a limited period only we make the following special. offers ontwo of our very /a/es¢ and best instruments 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Organs ever invented by us, the instrument is far better even thar this looks. 


The ** SILVER CHIME” is the result of our.efforts to bring a really first-class instru- 
ment within the reach of all our friends. We expect to.sell Z7wo Thousand during the run of 
this special offer, and ave building them to meet the rush that is sure to come—for of a// our 
For a limited period only we offer this beautiful instrument for the 
very small sum of $35.00 ( Thirty-five dollars), provided you send us all cash with your 
order, No agent or dealer could possibly sell you such an organ for twice as much money. 
Remember, also, that we are the only firm of actual makers of pianos and organs who sell 
exclusively to the public at first cost, and that it is practically impossible for you to buy upon 
the terms and prices we seli at from ANY OTHER FIRM ON EARTH. We will 
consider any special offer you may make us, if you prefer to purchase it on the instalment plan. 


bargains this ts the best. 


beautiful organ will be sent on application. 


any risk in sendin 
“NO SAT 
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pae~ Money Talks! 







ON OUR ENTIRELY NEW 
CABINET REED ORGAN, 


The Silver Chime. 


FULL SIZE-FIVE OCTAVES—DOUBLE REED ACTION—122 REEDS—10 STOPS—15 COMBINATIONS. 
While this Photo-Engraving is an exact picture of one of the handsomest Cabinet Reed 


Better send CASH WITH YOUR ORDER. Your pocket is richer 
as‘you get the benefit of a handsome cash discount, and as fortaking 
money in advance, you know our motto is to all: 
ISFACTION, NO PAY.” 

freizht charges will be immediately refunded if the instrument sent £ 
: 3 ‘ you is not entirely satisfactory andasrepresented, & 
AFTER 30 DAYS’ 





ALMOST INCREDIBLE, 
BUT IT’S A FACT: 


$35.00 


BUYS THIS ORCAN, 
CASH WITH ORDER. 


A detailed description of this = 














Your money and the forward 


TRIAL IN YOUR OWN 



















HOME, You take NO RISK: we have PLANT 
and PROPERTY, and HARD CASH, tothe exten 
of over ONE MILLION DOLLARS to back up 
our contracts. 

NOTE.—We can supply this organ in low top case 
elegantly finished both front and back, suitable for 
‘church, school or lodge at the same price. 





SPECIAL OFFER, of tho most desirable of our 
UPRIGHT CABINET GRAND PIANOS, Style “A.” ~~ 





—— > 





$155.00 


‘ CASH WITH ORDER. 


dollars), the actual cost to manufac 


able piano stool, and our celebrated 





EY 
na oT 


If a cash down payment is not po: 


the convenience of Our patrons. This beautiful Piano has every latest improvement, including Practice Clavier. Is unsure 
passed in Touch, Tone and Finish. Exquisite in Appearance, , 
Dimensions.—Height, 52 inches; Width 62 inches; Depth, 28 inches; Weight, boxed, 900 lbs. Warranted for 25 years. 





A REMARKABLE PROPOSITION,—At your 





safe delivery. 


request we will send you Absolutely Free of Charge our 
Elegant Souvenir Catalogue, iilustrated in ten colors, con- 
taining a full and correct description of every Piano and 
Organ we make, and we will ship you on 30 days’ trial in 
pf your own home any Piano or Organ you may select from 
iy our catalogue. Make your own choice, Arrange your own 

saterms. We warrant instrument 25 years, and guarantee 


cash bonus 


may 
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HOUSEHOLD FAIRY. 


This beautiful Upright Cabinet Grand Piano, Style A, Household Fairy, the retail 
value of which is $400 (four hundred dollars) for only $155 (one hundred and fifty five 


the piano we present, free, a handsome silk scarf. a solid-wood circular-seated adjust- 


Oo arr we sree 
IMPORTANT.—Many who see this announcement have 
bought from us or have a Piano or an Organ and are not desi- 
rous of purchasing again at 
lowing special offer—We will pay a handsome, immediately 


able purchasers sent tous. You may not want to buy, but you 
now somebody who does, sen 
do our best to make the sale—it willcost younothing. Someof 
our friends draw a handome salary every year from usin 
commissions. 
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Warranted 
for 25 years, 


ture, with only our own small profit added. With 


piano instructor, The whole outfit for $155.00. 


ssible we will sell this Piano upon any terms to suit 





resent—To such we make the fol- 
on every sale of a Piano or Organ made from prob- 


us the names and we will 








= 
PIANO 
= & ORGAN 
f MAKERS, 


(WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 


at once. 


REFERENCES—Otr bank, your bank, any bank, or any 
of the multitude of patrons who have purchased millions of 
dollars worth of instruments from us during the past 85 
years. Our new book “The Heart of the People,” containing a 
thousand recent references, sent free. Don’t fai) to write 











Flax is very exhaustive to the soil. 


Shallow cultivation of corn should be 
the rule. 








It is only by perfect freedom in debate 
that we can hope to arrive at the truth.— 
Patrick Henry. 





Prof. Lang, of Vienna, declares that 
sponges, owing to the impossibility of de- 
étroying germs in them, have long since 
been banished from the surgeon’s table, and 
should also be excluded from the bathroom 
and washstand. 





Salt is good to check bleeding of the 
lungs and as a nervine and tonic for weak, 
thin blooded invalids. Combined with hot 
water, it is useful for certain forms of dys- 
pepsia, liver complaint, etc. 





“Slavery,” said the Professor, in the 
course of his lecture—‘‘slavery originated in 
the tribal wars.” 

“Well,” said the thoughtful woman with 
the worried look, “I always had a sort of 
an idea that it had been brought about by 
a scarcity of hired girls.”—Cincinnati En- 
quirer. 





Give no bounties, make equal laws, se- 
cure life and property, and you need not 
give alms. Open tlie doors of opportunity 
to talent and virtue and they will do them- 
selves justice, and property will not be in 
bad hands. In a free and just common- 
wealth property rushes from the idle and 
imbecile to the industrious, brave, and per- 
severing.— Emerson. 





Always kill fish as soon as they are 
taken from the water by a sharp blow with 
e@ baton or stick on the back of the head. 
They keep better, eat better, and’are in all 
respects better than those that suffer just 
before dying. The best fishermen in Eu- 
rope and America know this—the suffer- 
ing of any animal just before dying always 
tends to make the meat-unwholesome :and 
sometimes poisonous.—George T. Angell 





Girton, a college for women,’ at ‘Cam- 
bridge, England, -has turned -out ‘some 
bright women, but evidently it ddéés not, 
give every one of its students a mastery ‘of. 
English style. 

A Girton undergraduate, having inadver- 
tently changed umbrellas witha fellow. stu- 
dent, is said to have evolved this note: 

“Miss presents her” compliments 
to Miss and: begs” to. say .that ‘she 
has an umbrella which isn’t mine, so if ‘you. 


have one that isn’t hers, no doubt they are, 


the ones.” é 4 





The great wall of China--was. recently 
jmeasurefl by Mr. Unthank, an American.en-, 
gineer engaged on the survey for a Chinese 
railway. His measurements’ gave ~ the 
height eighteen feet. Every few hundred 
yards there is a tower twenty-five feet high. 
The foundation of the wall is of solid gran- 
ite. For 1,300 miles the wall’ goes over 
plains and mountains, every foot of the 
foundation being of solid granite, and the 
rest of the structure solid masonry. In 
some places the wall is built smooth up 
against the bank, or crosses a precipice 
where there is a sheer descent of 1,000 feet, 





I never shall be foolish enough to feed 
whole oats to little chickens, only a week 
old, again. I mixed up with a little water, 
bran, cornmeal and oats, and fed it in.a 
crumbly state, in the morning, to a brood 
of seventeen chicks. At night one of the 
best chickens was sick and would not eat. 
Its crop was puffed up considerably. Of 
course, it died, as most sick chickens will. 
I eut open its crop and found in it a whole 
oat, which*must have stopped up the out- 
let from the crop, causing death. I write 
this thinking some one might benefit from 
my experience.—F’. H. A., Hartford, Conn. 





Barton F’. Powell, a colored man of Al-. 
bany, Georgia, can give his nace points on 
_ getting ahead in the world. He saved 
_ $2,000 fin twelve years and bought 500 
acres. He put ten men to work, got the 
fanm in good order, planted’ cotton, corn 
‘and sugar cane and cleared the ‘first year 
$2,500. He has continued to add to his 
| possessions, paying spot cash for 
farm purchased, and is now ‘the 
er of 2.100 acres of land, from which 


/craftsmen of all’ degrees. 


égeveloped the country supply store idea, 
and thus rakes in thousands of dollars a 
year. He also owns a comfortable resi- 
dence in Bainbridge. His profits last year 
are said to have been over $7,000. 





Remember when your fowls are shut up 
in cold weather that they cannot forage. 
Then it is that they need grit, charcoal, 
green stuff, etc., and will suffer if they do 
not get it. 





“Say,” said the editor’s smart little son 
as He entered the store, “do you keep 
knives?’ “Oh yes,”’ replied.the storekeeper, 
“we've kept them for years.” ‘Well,’ re- 
turned the boy, starting for the door, “just 
advertise, and then. you won’t. keep them 
so long.” 





A St. Louis girl who recently spent a 
week visiting in the country, says she had 
a royal good time. She was kicked by a 
calf, run over by a°’farm wagon, fell from 
a tree, and discovered a first class butter, 
by coming in contact with a William goat. 
She has been using arnica since, but says 
she wants to go again. 





The Botan or Abundance plum is im- 
mense this season. The trees are fairly 
staggering under their load of fruit. The 
same may be said of the Burbank. No one 
will.fail to.have plums in abundance who 
plants and cares.for these-two varieties. 
We recommend them unreservedly.—Texas 
Farm and Ranch. 

Fruit trees along highways and even rail- 
roads have become a source of revenue to 
some German Siates, and in the Grand 
Duchy of Luxemburg special classes are 
held every, year. for instructing inspectors 
and road hands-in the planting and care of 
orchards. 


The wisdom of reticence in correspond- 
ence was italicized.a few days ago by an 
incident in .a- street-car.. A young man, 
after greeting an acquaintance, began 
opening and reading several letters he held 
in-his hand. One, closely written on four 
sides, catised him evident amusement, and 
turning with a little ldugh to his friend, 
he exclaimed, “It’s from*a young woman 
who says she loves me!’ A young girl 
sitting opposite heard.-him and ‘blushed 
with sympathetic shame. ‘Possibly she, 
too, had sometime filled a sheet to a male 
friend with tender. confidences. and it had 
“been ‘rudely and ‘publicly desecrated, and 
seven, her letter itself perhaps had been 
passed from one coarse, stranger hand to 
another!—Youth’s Companion. 





. The depression which has fallen on the 
occupations of men in all parts of the world 
extends to the professions no less than to 
‘It is said that 
sixty-five per cent..of the work of the 
world has been withdrawn from human 
hands by the use of machinery. Within 
three or ‘four decades this machinery was 
called labor-saving, a term which marked 
its excellence as among the great achieve- 
ments of the exalted genius of the age. 
Now that we begin to see that idle human 
hands invoking bread are not pleasant to 
the view, the puffing paean of machinery 
no longer sings of what it saves. In shop 
and field the work left for men and women 
to do is so restricted that not many can 
find employment there, and so they go out 
into the highways and byways of theology, 
law and medicine, and the many modern 
sciences to batten on the moor where the 
secant herbage is much too thin for such an 
infinite multitude. 





+ 


- What do You Think of This? 


We offer for thirty days both Green’s 
Six Books on Fruit Culcure and Green’s 
Four Books on Fruit Culture, as a pre- 
mium with every subseniber to Green’s 
Fruit Grower, if you.send us 50 cents for 
Green’s Fruit Grower one year and claim 
then this. offer. The paper may be 
sent to any person desired. Here is an 
opportunity to make your son, daughter 
or absent ‘friend a present of Green’s 
Fruit’ Grower, one year,.and receive for 
yourself Green’s Four Books and Green’s 
Six Books on Friit Culture by mail, post- 
paid: We make’ this remarkable offer 
simply to ‘bridge over the dull subscription 








smarkets 400 bales of cotton annually. | 


season which always occurs in sae 






Do You Know. 





That Switzerland is the only civilized 
country in the world which grants no pat- 
ents for inventions? 

That in Japan a man ¢an hire a horse, 
keep two servants and live on the fat of 
the land, all for a little over £10 a month? 

That during the last twenty years the 
railroads of the world have absorbed 
50,000,000 tons of steel, or almost half the 
total product? 

That in Norway girls are ineligible for 
matrimony until they have earned certifi- 
cates for proficiency in knitting, baking and 
spinning? - 

That the people of the United States read 
and support as many newspapers as the 
péople of France, England and Germany 
combined ? 

That the X-rays are invaluable for test- 
ing diamonds? ‘The rays pass quite through 
the real diamonds, leaving them transpa- 
rent, and not at all through the false ones. 

That if the entire population of the world 
is considered to be 1,400,000,000, the brains 
of this number of human beings would 
weigh 1,922,712 tons, or as much as ninety- 
six ironclads of the ordinary size? 

That the most wonderful statue in the 
world is in Yokohama? It is a seated 
image of the god Dia-bustu, and its height 
is 6314 feet. The total weight of this great 
statue is 450 tons, 500 pounds of which is 
pure gold.—_New York World. 





Telegraphing Without Wires. 





At last Nicola Tesla has reached a point: 
in his forthcoming invention for telegraph- 
ing without wires, where he makes a posi- 
tive announcement of his achievements. 
Mr. Tesla declares that he has produced 
electrical devices with which he can. ac- 
tually send and receive messages by a sys- 
tem which can be so applied as to make it 
possible for an operator to communicate 
with ease and certainty to people of any 
part of the earth. 

Mr. Tesla'was not ready to explain in de- 
tail the devices which he uses for tele- 
graphing without wires, but he talked 
freely about the principles involved and 
made it clear that the results were ob- 
tained by the use of some form of his elec- 
trical oscillator, recently patented. 

“The machines which I have completed,” 
Mr. Tesla said to-day, “will carry mes- 
sages through the earth. I am not mis- 
taken in saying that the problem upon 
which I have spent many days and nights 
is solved. I have perfected my machines 
and got excellent results. I have thought 
of this system of telegraphing not as a 
mere commercial matter, but as a means of 
bringing the nations of the earth closer 
together. I conceive that the use of this 
system will not do away with the use of 
telegraph wires, but will on the other hand, 
make more work for them. 

“The manner in which I conceive that 
the system should be used is this:. Have.a 
machine at each commercial or political 
center, and send out from each, place, un- 
der an international agreement, all the po- 
litical, financial, or other news, to be read 
at every other part of the world at the 
same moment.” 

“rom the results of my experiments I 
am now hopeful that I shall be able to: 
substantiate another thing—the transmis-, 
sion of power from place to place.’ If’ever 
we are able to communicate with the stars 
it would be’by this method.” 





The Unlicensed Preacher. 





“Wor if any man be a hearer of the word 
and not a doer, he is like unto the man 
beholding his natural face in the glass; 
for he beholdeth himself and goeth his way, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner 
of man he was.” James 1, 23 and 24, 
This is about the best illustration of the 
careless reader I ever saw. They read for: 
hours at a time, and then lay the book or: 
newspaper down and forget all about the. 
stuff they nosed over. I call such reading: 
“nosing over,” for the interest they take:|. 
in the book reaches no farther than. their: 
noses. ‘ Be 

Man is so apt to forget. If we send a 
man to the Legislature or to Congress, and 
he does us all sorts of dirt, besides selling 
us out on several occasions, and is often 
found dead drunk in the cloak room when: 
there is an important bill before the house, : 
that man bobs up before us for a second’ 
term, having forgotten all his previous dirt. 
and tries to pose as a sainted soul with the; 
snolly-goster sentiments of a sugar-coated, 
stem-winding, steam power, swivel-headed 
siphon with a double acting suck. eo 
And we forget all about his previous 
record and send him: back to do us more. 


‘called “trenching, because, instead of doing 


‘pert, a hybrid’ polyantha, hardy and vigor- 
‘ous.: Crimson Ramblér is:one of the very 


It blooms, : however, but ‘once during the- 
season. A single blossom, seen alone, would 
attract small attention“in-these days of fine 
‘réses, but iri general effect it is very fine. 


hybrid ‘tea rose President'Carnot (Souvenir 
du’ Pres' Carnot). The flowers are of a 
beautiful shell ‘pink color and exquisitely 
shaped. It is ‘recommended as equally 


eignty doesn’t amount to three whoops for 
hades at a ratification meeting. But if 
that representative works faithfully for 
his constituents, pays his wash bills and 
blacks his own boots, we are so apt to for- 
get him when the ballots are taken at the 
next convention that he generally comes 
in with old Scattering, while some useless 
drone of society gobbles the plum. 
But woman is still more dangerously for- 
getful than man. She is compelled to carry 
a hand glass with her all the time, to ad- 
just her society smile and prop up the 
haughty debonair which she wears at the 
ice-cream social, where the poor people 
have the ill manners to jostle up against 
God with the same freedom as that en- 
joyed by the upper crust. If she was to 
forget for a moment, and let her classic 
face assume the commonplace look of a 
washer woman, her religion would receive 
such a shock that the plan of salvation 
would drop out of it, and the glory of God 
would smell like a fiitmer’s sweaty shirt. 
—Denver~ Farm,  Fieli and Farm, 





Reflections of a Bachelor. 





There is no zest for the wicked. 

No man would ever think he was in love 
if he hadn’t any liver. 

When the devil goes on his summer va- 
cation he goes to a country camp meeting. 

No man can see any good in life when 
he has on.a shirt that pinches him in the 
back. 

The hardest problem in the average girl’s 
life is to decide in the morning whether 
she can get another day’s wear out of her 
collar, é 

About the time a man begins to see that 
he feels better when he works he begins 
to say that he isn’t in business for his 
healthNew York Press. 





Home Rose Culture. 





Notwithstanding the enormous quantities 
of roses sold in city. markets, and the fact 
that growers of roses cater almost entirely 
to city trade, the fact remains that no- 
where is the rose so loved, admired and ap- 
preciated as on the farm. If it be also true 
that nowhere is it so poorly grown, it is 
never for lack of love, but chiefly for lack 
of understanding as to its needs. Nowhere 
should roses be so well grown as on the 
farm. The farm has usually the deep and 
fertile soil in its long cultivated garden, it 
has both variety and wealth of fertilizers; 
it has usually a wealth of tools, Now rich 
soil, proper setting and good cultivation, 
with a well-considered selection of varie- 
ties, are absolutely all that is needed to pro- 
duce magnificent roses almost anywhere. 
In order that the principle of rose culture 
may become but as a b c to us, we need 
only to look at the habits of the rose. Its 
roots are few and hard'and long. It has 
not the many fibrous feeding mouths of 
the pansy, for ‘instance. Unless its roots 
can penetrate deeply, it must surely re- 
ceive death, or great. injury, from heat and 
drouth. The best.rose growers prepare the 
soil by what-is known as trenching. It is 
virtually about the same as ‘subsoiling; that 
is, the soil is fined two spade lengths deep. 
But in order not to bring all the lower stra- 
tum‘to the surface, the:first layer is thrown 
off, the second one spaded as usual, and the 
first one thrown back ontop ofall. It is 


the whole: bed at once, the top soil is first 
thrown off, making a trench the width of 
the ‘spade. The bottom-of this trench is 
then spaded, and the top soil from the sec- 
ond adjoining is thrown over on to it,, and 
the ‘process is repeated. The planting of 
the bushes. needs a word, as, if not set 
rather deep,’ and the soil well firmed about 
them,.the wiry roots are liable to be dried 
up. Pruning of ordinary bush forms needs 
no. very ‘great attention—beyond cutting out 
small and puny looking shoots, and old 
shoots as the bushes gain age—provided the 
blossoms are freely cut with pretty good 
stems. From ‘the varieties now at com- 
mand, ‘an excellent’ selection will be Mrs. 
John Laing, Clotilde Soupert, Margaret 
Dickson, Paul. Neyron and © Jacqueminot, 
All these:are hybrid perpetuals except Sou- 


few roses which bears out'all that was said 
of: it in the first laudatory advertisements. 


‘(The latest introduction in this line is the 











dirt, and wonder why American sover- 





adapted ‘for forcing as well as 


for outdoor 
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New Cure for Bruises. 





Instead of having recourse to applications 
of tincture of arnica, spirits of camphor 
and to strong compression of the swelling 
in the treatment of light bruises Dr. Auger 
prefers the use of olive oil both in children 
and in adults. He applies the oil freely to 
the contused parts and rubs the latter light- 
ly with a rag, absorbent cotton, or with the 
fingers, and covers the bruise with a com- 
press saturated with olive oil. The autho1 
claims that this treatment gives immediate 
relief to the patient, and that the forma- 
tion of a bloody protuberance is often pre- 
vented, while excoriations and superficial 
wounds which may be present heal very 
rapidly. ‘ 





Asparagus Rust 





Growers of asparagus are anxious to 
know what to do now in view of the fact 
that the first form of the rust is in sight. 
All asparagus that is “growing wild’ 
should be destroyed, as it is a propagating 
place for the rust. Spraying should be re- 
sorted to as soon as cutting is through and 
shoots begin to form for the season’s work 
of assimilaticn. The Bordeaux mixture, or 
some other standard fungicide, may be ap- 
plied at intervals of about 10 days. The 
fungus is not in the group that has here- 
tofore yielded promptly to’ this treatment, 
but there is hope of doing some good.—B. 
D. Halsted, of New Jersey Experiment 
Station. 





White Grubs and Strawberries. 





If, in plowing land to prepare it for plant- 
ing, a great many of the white or brown 
grubs are seen, there is no use in planting 
it with strawberries this year. ‘The white 
grub almost always infests a timothy sod, 
the parent bug selecting such sod to lay 
her eggs, as the bulb just at the surface 
of the ground in the timothy plant is a 
favorite morsel with the grub. 7 Many 
pieces of timothy are every year ruined by 
this pest, but the loss of grass does not in- 
vyolve so much labor as where strawberries 
are planted and cared for, only to .be de- 
stroyed. : 





What a Small Boy Could Do. 





A lad in Boston, rather small for his age, 
according to the Prohibitionist, works in 
an office as errand boy for four gentlemen 
who do business there. One day the gen- 
tlemen were chafing him a little for be- 
ing so small, and said to him: 

“You will never amount to much, you 
can never do much, you are too small.” 

The little fellow looked at them. 

“Well,” said he, “as small as I am, I 
ean do something that neither of you can 
do.” 

“Ah, what is that?” said they. 

“T don’t know as I ought to tell you,” 
he replied. 

But they were anxious to know, and 
urged him to tell what he could do that 
neither of them were able to do. 

“J can keep from swearing,” said the 
little fellow. 

There were some blushes on four faces, 
and there seemed to be no anxiety for 
further information. 





‘solid Facts. 





A farmer came into a village grocery in 
one of our Western States and exhibited 
to an admiring crowd an enormous egg 
about ‘six inches long. He had it packed 
in cotton, and wouldn’t allow anybody to 
handle it for fear of breaking the phe- 
nomenon. The groceryman examined it 
with the rest, and, intending to chaff the 
countryman, said: 

“Pshaw! I’ve something in the egg line 
that will beat that.” 

“T’ll bet you $5 you haven’t,” said the 
countryman. 

“Take it up,” said the groceryman; and, 
going behind the counter, he brought out a 
wire egg-beater. 

“There’s something in the egg line that 
will beat it, I guess,’ said he, reaching for 
the stakes. 

“Hold on, there!’ said the farmer; let’s 
see you beat it,’ and he handed it to the 
grocer. 

The latter held out his hand for it, but 
dropped it in surprise on the counter, 
where it broke two soup-plates and a 
platter. It was of iron, painted white. 
“Some folks think they are tarnation, 
cute,” muttered the farmer; but ’taint no 
vse buckin’ against_solid facts!’ 





‘¢Greece Her Knees.” 





Theodore Roosevelt was not always the 
fluent orator and ready extemporaneous 
speaker that he is to-day, but this is not 
a matter of surprise, as precocity is never 
proof of greatness, although it has in many 
noted instances: characterized those who 
afterward became great. ‘Theo. Roosevelt 
was a wide-awake, hustling youth, good at 
his books, but better at his sports, a lover 
of all outdoors and a healthy, hearty, 
sturdy American boy. 
At school he was required to write es- 
says, deliver orations, “speak pieces” just 
as are all schoolboys in these modern days, 
end his old playmates still delight to re- 
late how ‘“Ted” brought the house down by 
his method of rendering that old stand-by, 
“Marco Bozarris.” 
Everybody knows, at least, the begin- 
ning of the stirring poem: 
At midnight in his guarded tent 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knees in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power. 

When young Roosevelt’s turn came to 
speak he rose with all confidence and 
began: 
At midnight in his guarded tent 

The Turk lay dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knees— 
Then his memory failed him and he re- 
peated: 
. Greece her knees— 
In vain his memory stubbornly refused 
to work. Once more he shouted des- 
perately: 

Greece her knees— 

The old professor looked over his spec- 
tacles and encouragingly remarked: 
“Grease her knees once more, Theodore; 
perhaps she’ll go then.” : 





Kennebec Co. (Maine) Notes. 





To the Editor of the Telegraph: . 
Maine used to raise her own bread, now 
she buys it; she used to produce her own 
beef, and now seventy-five per cent. of 
what we consume comes from Chicago and 
is distributed all over the State by Swift 
& Co. and Armours, who own large houses 
at several distributing points and control 
the principal part of the trade; she used 
to raise her own corn and have some to 
spare but now immense quantities come 
from the Great West to supply the general 
demand in all our cities, towns and villages 
and those farmers who fail to raise enough 
for their own use. 

I can speak a good word for Kennebec 
County, though. For the past five years 
her farmers have given more attention to 
the raising of corn both for the bin and the 
silo. Since the introduction of corn-planters 
and improved cultivators, the labor of rais- 
ing corn has been simplified and made 


than formerly one or two. “Scores of far- 
mers in this county now produce all the 
corn used on the farm. The increased in- 
terest in dairying has had much to do with 
bringing about this commendable change, 
for as the herds increased, the necessity of 
‘producing something to supplement the hay 
crop was gradually forced upon our far- 
mers and dairymen, and now it is quite 
common ‘to see in several sections of this 
county fields of corn varying from five to 
twenty acres. 

While many of our farmers are engaged 
in dairying, others have turned their at- 
tention to orcharding and some to truck- 
farming and to the raising of small fruits. 
Poultry houses, too, have sprung up as if 
by magic all over the county, and, so far 
as I know, those who are engaged in the 
production of eggs and poultry have suc- 
ceeded in»making the business profitable, 
for none have gone out of it, and many 
have increased their flocks and houses. In 
regard to orcharding, the results this year 
in so far as marketing the crop was con- 
cerned, have been largely disappointing. It, 
is said on good authority that this county 
alone produced in 1896 150,000 barrels of 
apples. I can say this: that we never had 
a. larger crop, nor one so fair, nor one that 
brought so small net results in proportion 
to the amount raised. Such a crop may not 
occur again very soon, and such a demoral- 
ization of the markets, I trust, will never 
occur again. I presume it is best not to 
get discouraged but to peg away and hope 
for better times. 





Preparing Pears for Market. 





It is said that the finer class of pears are 
much more profitable when each frust is 
wrapped separately in paper than when 
packed, as fruit is generaliy packed, in 
barrels. Just how this causes a better 
preservation of their flavor is not known, 
except on the general principle that pears 
ripened in the dark are always better in 
flavor than those exposed to the light; and 
the paper probably adds to the exclusion 
of the light.—Meehans’ Monthly. 





Pistillate Strawberries. 





The old saying, that one swallow does 
not make a summer, is as true when ap- 
plied to theories of Horticultural or Bo- 
tanical science as when reference is made 
to conditions of climate. Many years ago, 
a speculation, based on experiments at Cin- 
cinnati, was considered to show that pis- 
tillate strawberries were very muck more 
productive than hermaphrodites. This 
happened to be true because the pistillate 
varieties with which the tests were made 
chanced to be particularly productive ones. 
Thus a general principle was elaborated,— 
that in any plant a division of labor was 
an advantage to the plant. It was thought 
that the plant which bore stamens only, 
and the plant which bore pistils only, could 
do that work more vigorously when a por- 
tion was carried on separately. This be- 
lief was subsequently proven to be wholly 
groundless when the Albany Seedling was 
introduced, which happened to be an her- 
maphrodite variety. No purely pistillate 
plant, even of the most vigorous character, 
was ever known to be as productive as the 
Albany Seedling. In many other instances, 
this speculation about the advantage of a 
division of labor in plants has been proven 
to be absolutely baseless. And yet, to this 
day, it is repeated over and over again in 
text books, as a known aud true principle 
that ought to have attention from those 
engaged in Horticulture. It does seem that 
an error once started is almost impossible 
of eradication. Hermaphrodite is the tech- 
nical name for flowers that contain stam- 
ens and pistils and mot pistils only.—Mee- 
hans’ Monthly. 





Prompt. 





The powers of rapid action in sudden 
danger differ enormously in different indi- 
viduals. With some men, remarkg a writer 
in Cassell’s Magazine, imminent peril 
seems to brighten the intellect, quicken the 
power of decision, and incré&se the obe- 
dience of the limb or hand. In others, the 
sharp shock of sudden danger relaxes the 
will, stupefies rather than stimulates, and 
changes a capable and energetic man into 
a monument of incapacity and surprise. 
In the Red Sea, one burning hot morn- 
ing, I was reading quietly on the taffrail 
of an outbound P. & O. boat. One of the 
smart young cavalry officers, on his way 
to join his regiment, was playing with a 
little gir] of six years. She was running 
away from him, shouting with merriment, 
and heedless of consequences so long as 
she escaped from her pursuer. 

The sloping bulwark surrounding the 
taffrail is not two feet high, but a railing 
of iron stanchions, with two horizontal 
chains, forms a protection against ordinary 
danger. Little Sunbeam, as she was called, 
rushed past .me, laughing loudly, leaped 
over the lower chain of the stanchion rail- 
ing, and was in the boiling wake of the 
steamer before any one could apprehend 
the danger. I rose suddenly as I saw the 
child gain the bulwark. Two curious 
things happened. 

A form rushed past me, and before the 
child had touched tthe water, the young 
cavalry sub had flung himself over the 
railing and was in the air. The two bodies 
struck the water within a second of each 
other, and when both rose they .were not 
three yards apart. 

The nearest life-buoy that humg on the 
bulwark was thrown overboard so quickly 
by the quartermaster that it floated not 
thirty yards from where the two bodies 
were floating, and the order to stop: the 
ship was given within four seconds of the 
occurrence, the whole scene being observed 
by the officer on watch, and the rapidity 
with which he stopped the ship and gave 
orders for the boat to be lowered was 
happily rewarded by a rescue, 





Free to our Readers.—The New 
Cure for Kidney and Bladder 
Diseases, Rheumatism, ete. 


As stated in the last issue the new 
botanical discovery,. Alkavis, is proving a 
wonderful curative in all diseases caused 
by Uric acid in the blood, or disordered 
action of the Kidneys and urinary organs. 
The New York World publishes the re- 
markable case of Rev. A. ©. Darling, 
minister of the gospel: at North Con- 
stantia, New York, cured by Alkavis, 
when, as he says himself, he had lost faith 
in man and medicine, and was preparing 
himself for certain death. Similar testi- 
mony to this wonderful new remedy comes 
from others, including many ladies suffer- 
ing’ from disorders’ peculiar to woman- 
hood. ‘The Church Kidney Cure Co. of 
No. 418 Fourth Avenue, New York, who 
so far are its only importers, are so anx- 
ious to prove its value that for the sake of 
introduction they will send a free treat- 
ment of Alkavis prepaid by mail to every 
reader of GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 
who is a Sufferer from any form of Kid- 
ney or Bladder disorder, Bright’s Disease, 
Rheumatism, Dropsy, Gravel, Pain in 
Back, Female Complaints, or other afflic- 
tion due to improper action of the Kidneys 
or Urinary Organs. All sufferers are ad- 
vised to send their names and address to 
the company and receive the Alkavis free. 





much less expensive, so that in reality it 
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isn’t much more work to raise five acres 


cular now ready. y 
order for summer planting. 


THE WONDERS OF SCIENCE 


Lung Troubles and Consumption 
Can be Cured. 





An Eminent New York Chemist and Scien. 
tist Makes a Free Offer to Our Readers, 





The distinguished New York chemist, ', 
A. Slocum, demonstrating his discovery of 
a reliable and absolute cure for Consump. 
tion (Pulmonary Tuberculosis) and all 
bronchial, throat, lung and chest diseases 
stubborn coughs, catarrhal affections, gen. 
eral decline and weakness, loss of flesh 
and all conditions of wasting away, will 
send THREE FREE BOTTLES (all dif- 
ferent) of his new remedies to any attlicted 
reader of the GREEN’S FRUIT GROW. 
IR writing for them. 

His “New Scientifie Treatment” has 
cured thousands permanently by its timely 
use, and he considers it a. simple profes. 
sional duty to suffering humanity to do 
nate his infallible cure. 

Science daily develops new wonders, and 
this great chemist, patiently experiment- 
ing for years, has produced results as bene- 


ficial to humanity as can be Claimed hy 
any modern genius. His assertion that 
lung troubles and consumption are curable 
in any climate is proven by “heartfelt Jet. 
ters of gratitude,” filed in his American 
and European laboratories in thousands 


from those cured in all parts of the wor! 1, 
Medical experts concede that chest and 

lung troubles lead to Consumption, which, 

uninterrupted, means death. 

Simply write to T. A. Slocum, M. ce 
98 Pine street, New York, giving full ed 
dress, and the free medicine wil] be 
promptly sent. Sufferers should take in- 
stant advantage of his proposition. 

Please tell the Doctor that you saw hig 
generous offer in GREEN’S FRUIT 
GROWER and greatly oblige, 





To Replace a Tire, 





To those who have a practice of take 
ing the tire off the wheel at the slightest 
provocation a word of warning regarding 
the replacing of such may not be amiss, 
It is risky to place the tire back unless the 
old cement hag been softened somewhat, 
If the cement is hard, the tire will not 
hold and is apt to come off, with serious 
results to the rider. First heat the cement 
and get it a little soft and pliable and then 
place the tire on, and it is quite certain to 
stick. There is some cement used which 
can be ignited, and afiter the blaze getg 
around the entire rim it can easily be ex- 
tinguished by shaking the rim or blowing 
on it. A poorly cemented tire is bound to 
creep off the rim, and if there is not enough 
cement to make a firm adhesion the best 
thing is to apply additional cement. Never 
use liquid cement or cheap, hard cement 
for fastening tires to the rims the first 
time.—Washington Star. 





Primitive Man, 





In the Connecticut river valley reptiles 
left their tracks on the mud flats—since 
turned to sandstone—and a few skeletons 
also have been found. The bodies of a 
,race of great reptiles that were the lords 
of creation of their day have been dissi- 
pated to their elements, while the chance 
indentations of their feet as they raced 
along the shores, mere footprints on the 
sands, have been preserved among the 
most imperishable of the memory tablets 
of the world. 

Of the other vertebrate fossils that have 
been found in the eastern portions of 
America, among the most abundant and 
interesting are the skeletons of mastodons, 
Of these one of the largest and most com- 
plete is that which was unearthed in the 
bed of a drained lake near Newburg, N. 
Y., in 1845. This specimen was larger 
than the existing elephants, and had tusks 
11 feet in length. It was mounted and de- 
scribed by Dr. John C. Warren, of Bos 
ton, and has ‘been famous for half a cen- 
tury as the “Warren mastodon.” 

But to the student of racial develop 
ment as recorded by the fossils all these 
sporadic finds have but incidental interest 
as compared with the rich western fossil 
beds to which we have already referred. 
From records here unearthed the racial 
evolution of many mammals hag in the 
past few years been made out in greater 
or less detail. Professor Cope has traced 
the ancestry of the camels (which, like the 
rhinoceroses, hiposopotamuses and sundry 
other forms now spoken of as “old world,” 
seem to have had their origin here) with 
much completeness. 

A lemuroid form of mammal, believed to 
be of the type from which man has de 
scended, has also been found in these beds. 
It is thought that the descendants of this 
creature and of the other “old world” 
forms, above referred to, found their way 
to Asia probably, as suggested by Pro- 
fessor Marsh, across a bridge at Behring 
Strait, to continue their evolution on the 
other hemisphere, becoming extinct in the 
land of their nativity. The ape man found 
fossil in the tertiary strata of the island 
of Java two years ago by the Dutch sur- 
geon, Dr. Eugene Dubois,, and named 
Pithecanthropus erectus, may have been 
a direct descendant of the American tribe 
of primitive lemurs, though this is only a 
conjecture—Henry Smith Williams, M. 
D., in Harper’s Magazine. 





The surplus rooster gives a scare crow— 
that is, its crow ought to scare you at the 
thought of the useless food going down its 
throat.—Rural New Yorker. 





The mongrel goose, an infertile cross be- 
tween the wild and domestic goose, is one 
of the expensive table delicacies, the price 
in Boston being from 22 to 30 cents pet 
pound, 
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Raising Raspbet 





Why do many fail with ras 
common question. Largely 
do not secure the rigat sol 
second because they do not 
richness. After the roots : 
canes that shoot up this ye: 
fruit next season. They s 
pruned out to give the othe: 
chance to bear. If the new 
in great quantity 1t will 
pinch off the ends in ordet 
growth of laterals. In thi 
canes large enough to sup)” 
This ean be done so succes 
stakes or other supports are ! 
work of fastening the youn: 
stakes is quite a serious U 
pecially in a large field, and 
many supports for raspberry 
an item—more so than in gr: 
the new canes must be tied 1 
every spring. Various syste) 
for raspberries are adopted. 
two stakes into the ground 
root and inclose the clump \ 
ordinary barrel-hoop, the 
nailed to the stakes about 
Some dr 
the ground along the line of 
fasten a strand or two of str 
them. ‘The support will ke 


position and prevent them 
down after a severe storm, 
ning all over the groun 


should be pruned every fal 
that have fruited the first U 
pruned back either in the fa 
shortening and heading bac! 
shoots. . The laterals should 
to about one-third their orig) 
Hardiness of the Ka 
You ask for experience as 
ness of the new raspberries. | 
was perfectly hardy here, t 
ter, which was one of the sev 
had for many years. | We | 
in an exposed position, 0) 
ground, where a full sweep ‘ 
strike them; this plantation 
tected in any way, and th 
come out alive to the very 
the slightest indication of an) 
regard this a very satisfacto: 
fhardiness of this variety. 4 
@ plantation of Loudon at Vr 
@an., planted there two ye: 
have received reports from t 
thee tary the Todor 15 
Pe Ganada planters were p: 
ferested in the hardiness 0i 
They have increased Aheir p 
year and last, which is a prt 
eation that they are satisfi 
havior. I hope to hear ab 
ness of the Columbian and 
some of your correspondents 
understood that there are lo« 
country where no red rasp 
dure the winters; therefore, 
of hardiness is simply one 1! 
localities —Rural New York 
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The New Red Ras 





Two answers have been re 
query in December “Fruit.” 
D. W. Sampson, Eureka, 
I am very much pleased 
plant and fruit. The pas 
stood unprotected over 20 « 
gero and were not injured. 
out five acres of them as fa 
as.I believe them to be the 
berry in existence. In sur 
I was at the originator’s gr 
consin and saw an acre il 
Canes strong, healthy and lo 
to bottom with fruit as lar; 
bert. 
AS LARGE AS THE 
BRIGHTER COLOR, 
‘AND BETTER FL 
Eugene Willet & Son, Ei 





























Y., write: As compared 

bert the Loudon is a sto: 
given so much to sending vu) 
densing its growth more 
bushes. Wood harder th 








which perhaps accounts fi 
very cold weather better tha 
sible rival. Canes are a }) 
crimson, free from thorns & 
the base. 

Fruit fully as large as Cutl! 
er color, much firmer and to 
ter flavored. No variety w 
excel it in hardiness of by 
the past winter came throug 
loss of the terminal bud oe 
never remember the Cuthh 
to do. (The above inform: 
licited by the pomological 
“Fruit,” published in Chaut: 





















Planting and Care 
tasp berries 













We should plant the ro 
@part, and set plants three 
the row. Plant rows north : 
Practicable, but would rath 
east and west rather than 
down hill. Well grown pla 
before taken up, occupy wit}] 
Circle of about one foot in 
therefore dig holes for plant 
foot across, and several inch 
the plants want to be set 
draws some good top soil bac 
leaving it higher in middle, 
deep enough to allow’the spr 
be about two inches (no m 
Surface, and iet the long fi) 
downwards around the cent 
fine soil on roots, and press ¢ 
leave soil loose on top. Kee 
low, and rake after heavy ra 
trusts forming. Cultivate : 
but the steel rake is better t 
plants are’ well up. Whe 
&rown to be about ‘one foc 
from tips of leading shoot 
inches, to make them grow 
when they wil! form better 
Srow so Jow and sprawling. 
ing @ tip, back once, do. not 

season, but lei it grow a 
tie to stakes. If plants were 
with, good soil, and good cul 
M will be surprised at the 
‘Make by fall. It matt 
our vines may take, 




























































































